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Front-Rank In Beauty— 
Front-Rank In Value 


An expert calls the 


engineer 
Hupmobile the best four-cylinder 


he has seen this year 


car 

A leading technical journal classes 
it the representative car of its type 

One of the great European 
powers prefers it for military and 
ther purposes where the work and 
climate put many cars down and 
out 

We recite these 
we believe you should know how 
good the Hupmobile is. We be 
lieve you should know that it is 
supreme in value, as in beauty and 


facts because 


performanice 


Beauty-Car and 
Value-Car Too 


You think of the Hupmobile as 
the year-ahead beauty-car And 
you are right But it is more 
than that. Think of it also as the 
year’s value-car 

The engineer we speak of knows 
all cars He goes exhaustively 
into factory methods, materials, 
engineering design. His standing 
in the industry is of the highest. 

The technical journal, too, 
judges by quality, engineering de 
sign, and manufacturing methods. 


The government referred to, for 
one of its colonial possessions, speci- 
fies Hupmobiles only. For another, 
our inability to supply all the cars 
wanted cost us profitable business. 


We have made the Hupmobile 
the year-ahead beauty-car. We 
have given it advanced style and 
refinements that will be good next 
year, and even the next. 


Thus we add to the lasting value 
that has always set the Hupmobile 
ahead of others of its class. Never 


has it been a one-season car. Sel 
dom if ever, at second sale, has it 
failed to bring a price higher thai 


the average 


We have retained, and increased, 
in this beauty-car, all of Hupmobile 
value. Another manufacturer, visit 
ing our factory, was amazed at 
the quality in the “That 
motor,” he said, “is so go« it 
belongs in a $3,000 car 


motor 


Others have said that our 


terials are too good, our m 


Value and Style Are Reflected Here 


Bright finish, long grain, French 
seam upholstery 

Improved cushions and lace type 
back springs in seats 
Leather-covered molding finish along 
edges of upholstery 

Neverleek top, black outside, tan in- 
side —waterproof 

Tonneau gipsy quarter curtains, in- 
tegral with top 

Front and rear edges of top finished 
with leather-covered molding 
Hupmobile-Bishop door-curtain car- 
riers, folding with curtains—exclusive 


“The N 


Bright leather hand grip-pads on 
doors 

Large door pockets with special 
weighted flaps 
Body a new color—Hupmobile blue 


New variable dimming device, grad 
uates brilliance of headlights 


New soft operating clutch 


Four Models—Twb Chassis 


Five-passenger Touring Car, Roadster, 
Sedan, 119-inch wheelbase; 
134-inch 


Seven 
passenger Touring Car 
wheelbase. 


facturing methods too fine, for a 
car of Hupmobile price But we 
are repaid by the loyalty of Hup 
mobile owners; by the supremacy 
of Hupmobile performance 

You have 
mobile, 
other fours, and sixes, eights and 
twelves. On the country’s noted 
test hills—in sand and 


heard how the 
in performance, 


Hup- 
outpoints 


mud —in 


every kind of bad going—its pull- 
ing power has proved supreme. 


Gains In Beauty 
And In Quality 


That is one reason why the 
Hupmobile has won preference over 
multi-cylinders. Another is its sim 
plicity. Still another is its greate 
economy. 

The Hupmobile has gained in 
beauty It is also a better car 
Larger factories, increased produc 
tion, enable us to give mechanical 
betterments along with greater 
beauty. 

So, when you think of the Hup 
mobile as the year-ahead beauty 
car, we ask you to think of it as 
the year’s value-car also. 


Hupp Motor Car Corporation 
Detroit, Mich. 
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have set the pace. 


Heavy time forfeits successful- 
ly met on subway excavations, 
factories rushed up by day and 
night work, thousands of dol- 
lars saved in freight car de- 
murrage, incredible tonnages 
handled swiftly and surely in 


cramped spaces and crowded trafhic 
—Pierce-Arrow owners can tell you 


THE 


PIERCE- 





| se emergency rush work, 

Pierce-Arrow Motor Trucks 
Many of the 
best known manufacturers, engt- 





\ 


kor big jobs in record time 


neers and contractors give their 


Pierce-Arrow Motor Trucks chiet 


credit for the completion of big 


construction jobs in record time. 


PIERCE-ARROW 


Motor Trucks 


P 





Dr 


} 


G 


dr» 


the story, and they will. If you 
are faced with an emergency 
hauling problem,tell us about it, 
and we will put you in touch 
with some Pierce-Arrow owner 


who has solved a similar one. 


( 


ARROW MOTOR CAR COMPANY 
Buffalo, 
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Tarvia Roads for Small Towns— 


road problem of asmall town 

awkward one. Property 
a rule cannot sustain costly 
types of pavement, whereas the trath« 
coming in from: the 
countryside may be quite 


§ Pa 


values as 


surrounding 
heavy. 


thea heyl 
STMGAICa a) 


j 
if roads J Yr [OWNS $6 


la ‘a lad- lai adam, 


arvia is a coal-tar preparation which 
bonds the stone together, making a 
tough, sli ghtly plastic surface which 


obt ¢-p f) 
An old 


macadam road can be con 

verted to Tarvia-macadam at a slight 

cost and will thenceforth show a very 
innual upkeep. 


J, dustless and dural 


In fact, thousands of miles of max 
lam are being converted to Tarvia 
adam every year in recognition 
lowered cost of maintenance 

he net saving in taxation. 


When Tarvia roads are introduced, 
the business of the community usually 
increases greatly—-more products go 
ing out and more money 


coming 1p. 


and goods 


statistics invariably prove that where 


good roads replace poor roads, the peo- 
ple of the community save enough in 
hauling expenses the first year or two 
to pay for the roads. 


Further, 


most 


good roads will convert the 
dismal, stuck-in-the-mud com- 





fi 


arvia 


Preserves Roads 
Prevents Dust - 








munity into one that is up-and-doing, 
and throbbing with life and growth. 


Tarvia brings good roads within the 
reach of many communities which 
otherwise could not afford them. 
While it sometimes, though not al- 
ways, adds to the original cost of a 
it saves large sums in the end 
by reducing the expenses of main- 
tenance and prolonging the life of 
the road-surtace. 


re vad, 


that 
years 


r vad 
two 


macadam 
pieces in 


An ordinary 
would go to 


under a given amount of trathe will 
last indefinitely if bonded and treated 
with Tarvia. 


Tarvia makes just the difference be- 
tween a road that is too weak for its 
job and a road that is strong enough. 


Scores of towns and man 


many park systems and privat 
adopted the policy of using Tarv 
on all their roads for the sake 
expenses. At the same time, 

} 


vet tar better roads 


Illustrated Booklet 


Free 
} 


nterested in the 
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Lil RED CROSS ON 


By Elizabeth Frazer 


NEW WAR BASIS 





HE purpose of this article is to 


state clearly the problem that 


ts the National 


Red Cross of America, now that 


to-day contror 


we as a nation are at war, and also to 


see how, aS a business organization, it 


is measuring up to the practical details 
of In 
better light upon the pre 
be 
sketch briefly the policies and activities 
of the American Red Cros 

stat 


pre-war period, before the United 


that problen order to get a 


position 1 


necessary to go back a little and to 


$s during the 
re es 


threw her hat into the ring an 
clared herself the ar tagonist 


Slan autocracy. 


What was the policy of the Red 
Cross during this period What were 
her aims, her scope, her vision? Did 
she measure up in her vision to the 
vast demands made uy I in J 





by the frightful catastrophe that, with 


the suddenness of a 





across the face of Europe? Asa - 
erful organization of noble trad 
with ramifications in every state in the 
Union, trained to meet just such emer 
gencies, how did she meet this s 


Was she equal 


pendous emerge! 


























to her task? Or did she more or less 
eee eS aa, Oh res eee Antebellum Policies 
cide to do‘ What did she decide 1 
todo? And which was the greater field, I? WAS , 
the circle which she drew to circum- thing 
I iwnhich W 
r ? Fina 
is that cu to-day the same . . 
ameter as it Was during the pre 
period? Or has the Red Cro re 
drawn he le? What is her 
now, to-d: in the m h of Ju ‘ ' a 
1917? Where does she stand on px I 
I 
The Acid Test | 
this pre ved held ol t 
yww did the Red Cross fu 
tions neet er contra } 
cen in organiza 
s m nd above all swilt 
y Suits within her own marke - 
t limit or was she defective in ar Ay 
if the above qualities? What was 
standing from a keen, hard-headed " 
siness man’s point of view? Are ar f those defects that marked her et in Re ( 
st operating to-day, with America at war? Or is ere een ar ganiza t ‘ ‘ 
In other words, is the Red Cross of the present mome good Db ness pr , rG Wi 
Is it worth investing a hundred million d If it r and the acid test of re 
practical efficiency it is worth investing, not only one hundred 1 n do ' ‘ 4 , . I : 
ten times that sum. A billion dollars is not too much to invest in the Red Cross if the of the pa tg de it | ( 
Red Cross can show a billion-dollar-size program to cover our pres¢ Wal f me ( And 
d can likewise show an 1, swift, high-powered business organization that know the « 
how to handle at r ) ifter it gets it. That, as Hamlet observed, is the question; France was to de ‘ 
the answer to that question const tutes the real subje t of this article , which aid and the 4 
For some time, or, to be meticulously exact, from the commencement of the big sustaining that 
war and previous to the entrance into it of the United States as a bellige factor windpipe of the free w \ 
the Americar Red Cross rested under a shadow. Thi shadow ciou epu liar linge ( eg ‘ ) t \ 
adumbration call it what ou like \ the accumulated weight of pu strust T iS ¢ hg r 
The Red Cross organizat , for one or another, just or unjust, during the first the practical result far as the Red ¢ 
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The 


pro-German in 


Allies did 


sympathies, 


ides. pro 


ite a cent to her support, handing 
tead, to independent relief organ- 


’ 


indorsed. And the German 


vociferous in proclaiming the 


like, when it came to open- 
of them made their 
American but to the German 
| to be Christlike, but when 


ter 


and the English they were not 


arm 


but the Red Cross 
embarrassing situation 
Hubbard who went to the 
Her appeals for aid 
One incident may serve to 
in New York, in 


ited a certain other 


human, 


tne 
a bone 

t wa 
nad ny 
th the eye to cajoling out 
yution to the ted Cross, of 
a pacifist of 
econd part was 


r wa 


] 
cajole 


of the 


Neutral Policies and Partisan Purses 


mniously wl t host out- 
common 
had made 
re 
the 
j 


ana 


tnen passed 
ion, the present 
nown reputation for liber- 
the 
the eulogy 


1urmured approval at 
ilent a 
poke. 
—* 


began slowly “T con- 


mic idea 


ha 


ontin 


my 
ied 
loriou 


I don’t 


ble! Woe 
the ground of my 


verican Red Cross 


nation —as 
lual, and my por ketbook 
Red Cross 
nto Germany, and thus 
to the 


9 


ng as tne 


ve one penny 
elf clear 
that the 


that the 


met 
1 was 

pect did not run 
growing group of 
rejected the organiza- 
ad onsequence, It 
ff 


even more in a 


stige This one 
ticiam 
Red Cross dur 


tnat 


ing 


per 


the 


unsoundness of these fundamental policies, but simply 
to state them and note their reaction on the American 
public, and their practical result in the net. 

And the first practical result was this: That as the Red 
Cross did not busy itself with relief work, so the American 
people, as a whole, did not busy itself with the Red Cross. 
When the Germans swept through Belgium and the news 
story of the horrors perpetrated in that country reached 
us, the United States rocked from shore th 
passionate indignation, and then rose, almost to a man, in 
Belgium’s defense. Desperate, gallant, tragic little Bel- 
gium! Gaunt, starving little Belgium! Grim, dogged, 
unyielding little Belgium! Superb, unconquerable little 
Belgium! Millions to the aid of Belgium! Pennies and 
nickels and dimes and millions and jewels, all you can 
possibly or impossibly spare for brave little Belgium! 

These were the watchwords that ran like wildfire round 
the country, and the money began to pour in. There is a 
fine sumptuous quality to American generosity once it 
really gets going, a naive, childlike desire to fill up the cup 
to its very brimming tiptop, which was not lacking on 
What happened, once the wheels began to 
revolve, all the world knows. Rockefel 
with shiploads of food and his checkbook. 
the job. The result was an organization, an expert machine 
operating at a distance from the base of supplies, over an 


to shore w 


this occasion. 
ler came forward 


Hoove r got on 


immense foreign population, with an effectiveness such as 
the world had never before witnessed. 

And it is interesting to note in this connection that here 
was a situation of the very type that the Red Cross by her 
organization and training might have handled. It was 
its essence emergency relief work, comparable to the 
done by the Red Cross in the San Francisco fire or the 
ton flood, with this difference: that the unit of measure 
the former catastrophe, a city 
while in the case of Belgium it 


ment was bigger. In 
community was the victim, 
was an entire nation that was slaughtered, outraged, 
laged, and put to the fire and the sword. It 
Cross idea that operated, to be sure, but it wa 
The had 


Its name was the 


Red 


was the 
not 


ating through the national organization. people 
cut for their sympathies a fresh channel. 
Belgian Relief Commission. 

During the two years of the war other inde pe ndent relief 


organizations came into existence some big, some little, 
but all imbued with 


Europe whicl 


some effective, some not so effective, 
the same motive—to cover the relief work in 
the Red Cross leaders, when they drew their circle, 
left outside their field. In this the Red Cro 
‘ idea, still flourished and broke into lovely bl 
from the 
was now dispersed among a numerous sisterhood of 
h of whom 
} 


particular 


way 
as an 


OM: 


but instead of blossoming solely parent stem 
eties backed by groups of earnest workers, eac 
pushed and rooted and begged for her own 


organization. 


Competition in Mercy 


1umerous Red 
, 
ionge 


was ! 


* WAS no longer one Red Cross; it 
Crosses under different names. 
humanitarian proposition with a noble tradition standir 


It was no r one bi 


and ink 
it was, instead, dozer 


like the cool shadow of a rock in a weary land 
dentally collaring all the collections; 
of lively little propositions, with no hampering tradition 
at all, but kicking along at a very good speed and diverting 
some of the donations from the elder sister. In short, the 
American Red Cross as a humanitarian 

no longer isolated in her endeavors. 
tion had arrived. 

And now let us glance briefly at some of these friendly 
competitors and note their scope and effect Of 
these, first and foremost in importance stands the Belgian 
Relief Commission, an independent relief body of American 
origin which has expended up to date approximately 
hundred millions of dollars. Of this fabulous 1, between 
eleven and twelve millions has been collect America. 
The monthly budget of this society runs from twelve to 


organization was 


The age of competi- 


veness. 


two 
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eighteen millions of dollars. The American Red Cross has 
spent something over four millions during the war in the 
belligerent countries. But a like sum, four millions, was 
collected for the Belgian Relief Commission by its New 
York office alone. And that amount does not represent 
food supplies or comforts collected by that office, but sheer 
The work of the Belgian Commission, the 
breadth of its policies, and the practical efficiency of its 
organization are an enduring monument to American clear- 
headedness in the humanitarian field. It 
the road of the future, and 


be done when big constructive vision 


cash uperb 


ie ingerpost 
pointing indicating what car 
and big constructive 
business methods meet. 
Aside from this powerful organization there were scores 
of others, laboring in more limited fields. 
National Surgical Dressings Comn 
for he an organization invaded the 
le of endeavor and began sending hos} 
plies to Europe. Why did it not contribute f 
Red Cross, which already had an organization t 
that very purpose? The answer reveals one of the 
defects of the Red Cross of this period —defects \ 
along were negative ones. 
The National Surgical Dressings Committee v 
from materials that the Red Cross refused 
built out of rags. Fragments of old linen, 
webby lingerie, all the millions of odd bits t 


The work of one 
of these, the 
noteworthy, 


Cross cir 


made into surgical dress- 


best 


find a home in the ash bin were 
ings To day it of the 
tions of its kind to be found in the country. 
} It is 


almo 


has one business organiza- 
No red tape, 
no cumbersome machinery as mobile and straight- 
hose, and st as effective ir 


forward as a fire 
has reduced its problem to it 
h the 


Spet d. 


slowest common denomi 
wit result that it gets action, it gets teamw 


In the two years of its humble existence t} 


sent over seventeen millions of surg cal dres 


and E sl 


has 
Frencl 


and Italian hospi 


How Enthusiasm Was Dampened 


Red Cross offi l 


sings official. “‘ You 


lady with a shad 


NE day a high 
Surgical Dre 
Red Cross 

on is doing our 


inder our banner.” 
aren’t you?” 


us. You refused rag 


was another case of the 


du relused 
” Tt 

d. 

duals had similar experience 

y, a hard, tight, jealous attit 

ity that alienated service al 

Miss 

Pratt | ite, Brooklyn, is but 

One ng Miss 


Brookly) 


aliens 1 along the line 

bel Lord, director of domestic ar 

tut one of mat 

Lord rang up the Red Cr 
and said: 

lant here, composed of three 

and I should like t 


Re d Cross for 


mort 


a 
i 


lart 


power mac 


nes, 
vices to the so mar 


ils and specifica 


us with materi t 
will ipplv vou 


And this 


you unless you furnish your own materia 


with the finished product 
“We 


1. 


the I e received: 


was 


Damped in enthusiasm but not daunted, 


ndependent organization and repea 


jt”? 


body mght over 

These examples brit 
1 
rnal 


up ar 


Delight« came the instant res 


some to conter wit! 


gus a 


»do 


an! 


he heads of departments wi 
preparatory pl 
that the work proce 


smoot.n Lralignvior 


cog slips the wl 


is likely 


spe 
branches, eac! 
sponsible for the effici 


of his own department 


various 


1) ] + 
responsibie aiso to his 


ext 
utive chief, is the best plan 
of procedure, for these men 
lick the 


shape and get back returns 


rganization into 


in no time. To-day one 
leaders who 
to handle the 


Continued on Page 53) 


have 
how 


must 


know 














— 


TFOLABLE 


E WAS the —— 


younger of 
twobrothers, 
in hissixteenth year; 


and he had his fa- 





before 





inevitably 
to the mountains 
whe re hewasborr 

a brakeman in the 
lowest strata of the 
corruption of small 
cities on big rail- 
roads; and his thin, 
stooped body, nis 
gaunt head and 


certain hands, all 





bore the stamp of 
rs. But 
in the midst of this 
hiseyes ] ke David's, 





uinous yea 





retained their singu- 


riv tr 





f 
0 | 


il color 





( veetness and 
innocence, 

David was the 
youngest, the fresh- 


tthir 


A Sharp 
g imag nable; 
he was overtall and gawl y, his cheeks were as deli ately 


rosy as apple blossoms, and his smile was an epitome of 





ngenuous interest and frank wond It was as if some 
quality of especial fineness, lingering unspotted in Hunter 


Kinemon, had found complete expression in his son David. 
A great deal of this certainly was due to his mother, a thick, 
solid woman, who retained more than a trace of girlish 


r 
beauty when she stood back, dd from the heat of 





cooking, or tramped w e milking 
shed, her bright eyes s1 apping, On a winter morning. 
Both the Kinemon b ys were engaging. Allen, almost 
yne, was, of course, t more conspicuous; he was 
gest yout in Greenst 


n County. He 
} 


s brown eyes; a deep, bony box of a chest: 








vulders; and a broad, peaceful countenance, He 





rove the Crabapple stage, betwee ( rabapple, the village 
the back mountain, and Beaul ngs, in West 
It was twenty-six miles from point to point, a 


rossed an enormous mountain, hung above a 




















inbroken spruce, forded swift glittering stre S 
and followed a road that passed rare, isolated dwellings 
dominating rocky and precarious patches and hills of cul 
tivation. One night Allen slept in Beaulings; the next he 
was home, rising at four o'clock in order to take his stage 
out of Crabapple at seve rp 

It was a splendid job, and ight them thirty-five dol 
ars a mont! not inn e trade 
mone rhis, together with Hu 
tendir the ric bottom farr f 
them a px n of ease and cor 
were ve Zz esteemed f y. & 

Galt’s farm was in grazing; it extended in deep green 
pastures and sparkling water between two high moun- 
talnous Walls drawn across east and west In the mort ng 
the rising sur ng, ae ate shadows on one side at 
evening the s! r lengthened across the emerald 
valley from the her. The farmhouse occupied a fenced 

earing On the eastern rise, with a gray huddle of barn and 

eds below, a garden patch of inr imerabie bean poles, 

1 an incessant stir of snowy « eKkens. Be yond, the 
attle moved in sleek chestnut-brown and orange herds: 
and farther out flocks of sheep ed like gray-white 





ouGcs ON a green 
It was, Mrs. K nemon occasione y con plained, power- 
il lonely, wit 








¢ 


e two mules up the road, Crabapple 


over a heft of a rise, and no personable neighbors: and 





kept a loaded rifle in an angle of the kitchen when the 

ere a jut In a distant pasturage But David liked it 
extremely well: he liked r ling ar 1 horse alter the 
cattle the all-night sap b« ngs u the roug! 


path across a rib of the mountain 





Nevertheless, he was glad when school was over for the 
year. It finished early in May, on account of upland 
planting, and left David with a great many weeks filled 


vear. It 
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IDF VI ID By Joseph Hergesheimer 
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‘ 
Sense of Victory Possessed David, and He Whispered His Brother's Name lar “ace 
Da ‘ 
only with work that seemed to him unadulterated pl three-seated surrey, leather mail bag App ‘ 
Even that didn't last all the time there were |! it re trotted inder the ging rie 
he could fish for trout, plentiful i: vol, pools r heard the f irp bark of R \ ‘ 
shoot gray squirrels in the towering mapk hen, of beside him it ‘ age 
evenings, he could listen t Aller thr g tales of t avid spe e da ith his f , eo te 
road, of the gambling and fighting among the lumbermen ing of the middle field, swinging 
1 Beaulings, or of strange pe e that had taken passags ‘ ind at eve g } i ' , ‘ 
in the Crabapple stag: drut ers, for the most part himself he 1 ‘ 4 ‘ \ 
with impressive diamond rings and the d gg ece ‘ give mn be A j gi eff VW | 
imaginable. But they couldn't fool Allen. however beli« Kine , ed ba vatl i ; ' 
ing he might seen The Kinemons were ening made a e, ostensil we é 
to such a recital by their eldest n now r e! g for the attle j " expre 
They were gathered in a room of very general purpost Ipera nd t th ng ‘ ' 
[t had a rough board floor and crumbling plaster walls. anda vivid é n eve ‘ ‘ 
held a large scarred cherry bed with high posts and a le e meant 1 of f ‘ 
gayly quilted cover; a long ich, covered with ye he thought might be it ‘ ‘ ‘ 
untanned sheepski! DY a WiINdOW and pr tive teley ‘ ire t t re ‘ ‘ 
some painted woods ¢ j y p the 
( ely lorward; and an « r " 1 ‘ t t ed a 
I » an OFig Ak Oper eart! ( k " \ eq t 
Beyond, a door opened é ! ‘ ‘ 
bed a raw unguarded x H t ed ‘ ¢ he me 
pace where Allen and Da I ‘ es 
Hunter Kinen e) , ' ' 
KI ed s $s comior iret ‘ ya ‘ 
stone pip 1 reed sti Mrs. Kine ; ' : 
iT ng-cna Nit i ed I ed 
t! it me ‘ | A at? I ‘ ‘ ‘ \ ‘ HH | ) 4 
Was OVer ava ‘ t ‘ t yre 
nto greased laced ind a} He 
4 chest and tl! ( \ LD) 
porte i his lar eng arel t NK He ‘ 
With a capac 1 the o eal ‘ r equ 
It was Ma ‘ ‘ ‘ 
on a warm, still d \ , ; ; ; 
v is | I ! ng t ‘ I I ’ la 
ausage vire - ‘ 
nim The moke tf I e kK ‘ } 
I nged wa ‘ r | ‘ 
allow tot Kine r 
The house I t \ i ‘ ‘ 
idder the one é 
himney t eve g k 
A re Vai t ¢ i 
T incement 
** Al wome! get ircl M K 
asser lec I wor , i per ere N 
la I é f Ke Craba I 
this thoug nere ere . er £ t I ( i 
men father and t ¢ I drew ip rig g ‘ ‘ 
but nobody passed out a word. It’s a middlir x id larn i t 4 I 
place—rocks and berry bushes. I wouldn’t re ] g é é f ‘ 






would be content there,” trash. You don’t sy t letting on. | 
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David can fetch the doctor from 
you don’t look better.”’ 
“It’s just a comeback of an 


as a power of heavy work to that fence.” 


get more 


irbed by 


claimed. “I 


teady look, like 


my 


ontinued. 
a hand 


using and cooking 


to help you, ne « 
and not 
d he 


kill yourself turn 
I don't 


tol’able 


mir 
for lifting, too, while he’ 
‘it ain’t just nothing what I 
Allen could 
It ain’t just 


I don t beleve 


ixteen. nothing 


if 


t 
a 


this assault upon his manhood; 
hit 


wi 
her 


tie stringy it was 


He 


urprising 
with them would how 
ipetuously, “I can shoot better than 

a him if I can’t 


cranky twenty 


You ask him 


two last Sunday up 


vered with 
kill. Hi 
blade of a hatchet. She studied 
ed 


jul 


concert 


} 
aaa 


Don't 


or a minute you | look 


your lather you 
he directed him, in an irrepre 
“TI want a boy omething 


for 


countenance, 


reached 
from his 


erect and 
vanished 


his pipe. 


fe had momentarily left the room he said to 


vVasat 


ird one 


ounger gazed 


ctured 


+ } 
1USL I 


more ) 


the 


nN 


ve kept from fretting women. 
Allen himself. 


} 
i 


I thought she had me that time.” 
at him with an intense admiration 
He instinctively felt 
courage. And, 
complimentary surprise, his father 
admission that, David 
He couldn't 


light, steady. 


uld shake the other's 


made an 


atter swinging magnificently into 


cracking the whip over the horses’ ears, putting 


ding brake before the post office 


read 


f 
a 


kle 4S 
as he was strong 
passengers; 


ister 


vbody 


if a man edged up on him or on his family; 


hurt ever 


rights, o 


Ww 


at the thought of an assault on |} 


, 
I 


No one, even 
i to down Allen; 
He had charge of gov- 
and he carried a burnished 
under the seat at his hand. Allen 
ho interfered with him. So would 


if 


drinking, ever tric 


a dog of his, his own dog, he’d shoot him 
ble hot pride, a deep sullen intolerance, 


al 


persor 


on his connections and belonging 


‘4 deeper red burned in his fresh 


mung « } om ks; 


we 


re 


a 


hi 


iv: his 


3 smiling lips 
candid blue 


ineflably gentle, gazed 


idely 


r} 


} 


Che last feeli 
" 


admiration, of love, f 


against 


where 


the 
he 


was 


andlelit 


making 


mple preparations for bed. 


h 


vers 


LEN, on hi 
tl 


W 


Lh 


Wis 


ng and every 


cons¢ 


ol 


ng of 


lous 


harp 


for 


it constituted 


it 


return 


' 
MIOW TY eVe- 


yomen, 
‘ 


Kk lpow 


d 


Arbogast 


from Kent 


}u 


sant } owdy » are 


! 


n 


to move 


went right along up to the 


{ 


nmons trailed | 


either.” 


one that "t good ir 


au 
yme alter 


where he’d been hit 


with 
wit] 
and asked them what 


Hatburr that’ 


vent 
went 


8 


»suspel 


law them, « 
spindling; 


e 
David said 


“ T wouldn't have et 


they don’t belong in 


their 


In the ruddy reflection of the 
‘harm, his shy lips, resembled a 


thing till I'd got them!” 
lamp his pink-and-blue 
pastoral divinity of boyhood. Allen laughed. 

“That family, the Hatburns ” He paused. “Why, 
they’d just mow you down with the field daisies.” 

David flushed He saw mother 
studying him with the attentive concern she had first 
shown the day before yesterday. 

*“You have no call to mix in with them,”’ Kinemon 
told his elder son. ‘ Drive stage and mind your busi- 
ness. I’d even step aside a little from folks like that.” 

David was conscious of a feeling of disap- 
pointment, surprise, at his father’s statement. 

It seemed to him out of keeping with the elder’s 

irage and determination. It, too, appeared 
Perhaps he had said it be- 
cause his wife, a mere woman, was there. He 
was certain that Allen would not agree with such mildness. 
The latter, lounging back from the table, narrowed his eyes; 
his fingers played with the ears of his dog, Rocket. Allen 
gave his father a cigar and lit one himself, a present from a 
pa David could see a third in Allen’s 

hirt pocket, and he longed passionately for the day when 
he would be old enough to have a cigar offered him. 

He longed for the time when he, like Allen, would be 
swinging a whip over the horses of a stage, rumbling down 
a steep mountain, or walking up at the team’s head to take 


off 


with annoyance. his 


ily t 


spindling. 


enger on the stage 


ome weight. 
Where the stage line stopped in Beaulings the railroad 
Allen, he knew, intended in the fall to give 
up the stage for the infinitely wider world of freight cars; 
and David wondered whether Priest, the storekeeper in 
Crabapple who had charge of the awarding of the position, 
could be brought to see that he was as able a driver, almost, 
a Allen. 

It was probable Priest would call him too young for the 
charge of the Government mail. But he wasn’t; Allen had 
to admit that he, David, was the straighter shot. He 
wouldn’t step aside for any Hatburn alive. And, he de- 
cided, he would smoke nothing but cigars. He considered 
whether he might light his small clay pipe, concealed under 
the stoop, before the family; but reluctantly concluded 
that the time had not yet arrived. 

The stage and Allen passed the next morning as usual, 
eaving a gray wreath of dust to wettle back into the tran- 
juil yellow sunshine; the sun moved from the east barrier 
to the west; a cool purple dusk filled the valley; and the 
shrilling of the frogs rose to meet the night. The following 
day was almost identical—the shadows swept out, short- 
ened under the groves of trees and drew out again over 
the sheep on the western slope. Before Allen reached 
home he had to feed and bed his horses, and walk back the 
es over the mountain from Crabapple; and David 
was greatly surprised to see, a full hour before the time for 
his brother's arrival, the stage itself making its way in over 
the precarious turf road that led up to the Kinemons’ 
dwelling. 

He was standing by the stoop, and immediately his 
mother moved out to his side, as if unconsciously disturbed 
by the unusual occurrence. David saw, while the stage 
was still diminutive against the rolling pasture, that Allen 
was not driving; and there was an odd confusion of figures 
Mrs. Kinemon said at once, in 
a shrill, strange voice: 

“‘Something has happened to Allen!” 
presse d her hands 


ommenced. 


} 


two mil 


in a rear seat. 


She 

gainst her laboring breast. 
David ran for- 
ward and met t} 


= 


surrey as it came 

through the fence 

opening by the 

stable Fd 
Arbogast was driving; and 
stranger—a drummer 
evidently-—in a white- 
and-black check suit, was 
holding Allen, crumpled in 
a dreadful, bloody faint. 

““Where’s Hunter?” 
Arbogast asked the boy. 
he ; now,” David replied, his heart pound- 
ing wildly and dread constricting his throat. 

Hunter Kinemon and his wife reached the stage at the 
same moment. Both were plaster-white; but the woman 
was shaking with frightened concern, while her husband 
was deliberate and still. 

“Help me carry him in to our bed,” he said to Ed 
Arbogast. 

They lifted Allen out and bore him toward the house, 
his limp fingers, David saw, trailing through the grass. 
At first the latter involuntarily turned away; but, objur- 
gating cowardice, he forced himself to gaze at 
Allen. recognized at once that his brother had not 


shed. 
a 

David Pictured Allen 

Swinging Magnifi« 


cently Into Beaulings 


‘There come 


such 


He 
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been shot; his hip was too smeared and 
muddy for that. It was, he decided, 
an accident, when he Arbogast 
and the drummer leading Hunter 
Kinemon aside. 

David Kinemon walked re 
lutely up to the little group. His 
father gestured for i 
away, but he i 
command 


Saw 


SO- 


him to go 
gnored the elder’s 
He must know what 
had happe ned to 
Allen. Thestranger 

» checked suit 
, 


ing exX- 
trembling hands 

to the grim 
Greenstream men: 

“He'd been talki 
family, driving out 
saying how they had done this and that; 
came to where they lived he pointed out the 
of dark-favored men were 
the road, and he waved his whip at then 
speaking; but they never made a sign. Th« 
going slow then; and, for some reason o 
little dog jumped to the road and ran it 
Sirs, one of those men spit, stepped up to 
kicked it into kingdom come.” 

David's hands clenched; and he drew 
breath. 

“This Allen,” the other continued, “ 
and drawed a gun from under the seat before I c 
a hand. You can hear me—I wouldn't have kicke 
dog of his for all the gold there is! He 
stage and started forward, and his face was 
stopped, undecided. He stood studyir 
men watching him, one leaning c: 
Then, by heaven, he turned and rested 
seat, and walked up to where laid the last o 
picked it up, and says he: 

“*Hatburn, I got Government mail on 
in under contract, and there’s a passenger t 
Crabapple; but when I get them two thing 
coming back to kill you too dead t« 


It Was His First ImmMoDuUIt} 
Actual Sight of a 


Hatburn 


couple 


orking 


got down 
black; 


+} 


» hear the las 
“The one on the hoe laughed; but the other 
a stone like my two fists and let Allen have 

It surprised him like; he stumbled forward, : 
stepped out and laid the hoe over his head. 
mostly, but enough landed to knock Allen ov 
into the ditch, like, by the road; and then Hati 
down on him, deliberate, with lumbermen’s 
shoes.” 

David was conscious of an icy flood pourin 
him; a revulsion of grief and fury that blinded } 
welled over his fresh cheeks in an audible crying 
was silenced by the aspect of hisfather. Hunter 
tender blue eyes had changed apparently ir 
polished steel; his mouth was infolded until it 


5B 


hroug 


line among the other lines and seaming of his w 

“T’d thank you to dri 
he said; “‘and if you see the doctor coming over 
tain—he’s been rung up for—ask 
hurry.”” He turned and walked abruptly aw: 
by David 

Allen lay under the gay quilt in the Kinemons’ 
His stained clothes drooped from a 
Kinemon had flung ther. Alle n’ 

paper; suddenly it had grown a 

Only aslight qui 
showed that he was not dead. 

Hunter Kinemon sat 
iw for » maid 
David thought. He 
dreadful silence gathering over them; 


irive the stage into Crabapy 


him please, 


chair wi 


s face was 


as an old man’ 


on the ¢c 


waitir th He, 


too, 
r would 
t} 


but 
was the stirring of the woman in the kitchen, b 


of water. Allen moved and cried out in a knifelike agony, 
and a flicker of suffering passed over his father’s f 


An intolerable hour dragged out before the 
rived; and then David was driven from the 
sat outside on the 
about Allen in a higl 
and feet were still cold, but he was conscious of a 
ude not unlike 


was 


a 
room. 


listening 


S ing to 


stoop, the passag 


, shuddering protest. D 


ing stillness within; an attit 
He held out an arm and saw that it 
of tl e stoop roof. He was without definite pli 
of what must occur; but he told himself that any 
Hunter Kinemon’s must not exclude himself. 

There were four Hatburns; but Kinemor 
better; and he meant his father and himself, for he i 
tively knew that Allen was badly hurt. 

And then the law could do as it pleased 


as ste 


aay ¢ 
ur 


two 


Soon there would b« 
no Hatburns at all. 
It seemed along way,to David, from the valley, Allen broker 
in bed, to the next term of court—September—in Crab- 
apple. The Kinemons could protect, revenge, their owr 

The doctor passed out, and David entered the 
where his mother was bent above her elder son. Hunter 


Kinemon, with a blackened rag, was wiping the lock o 


roor 








old but efficient repeating rifle. His motions were unhur- 
ried, careful. Mrs. Kinemon gazed at him with blanching 
lips, but she interposed no word. There was another rifle, 
David knew, in the long cupboard by the hearth; and he 
was moving to secure it when his father’s voice halted him 
in the middle of the floor. 

“You David,” he said, “I want you to stop along here 
with your mother. It ain’t fit for her to be left alone with 
Allen, and there’s a mess of little things for doing. I want 
those cows milked dry, and catch in those little Domi- 
nicker chickens before that old gander eats them up.” 

David was about to protest, to sob out a passionate 
efusal, when a glimpse of his father’s « xpression silenced 
him. He realized that the slightest argument would be 
worse than futile. There wasn’t a particle of familiar feel- 
ng in the elder’s voice; suddenly David was afraid of him. 
Hunter Kinemon slipped a number of heavily greased 


» rifle’s magazine. 
; 





Then he rose and said: 





His wife laid her hand on his s} oulder. 
“*Hunter,”’ she told him, 
ind good husband.” 


heek. 


‘you've been a mighty sweet 
He drew his hand slowly and lov- 


y across her « 





‘I’m sorry about 
this, Mattie,”’ he re- 
plied; ‘“‘I’ve been 

werful happy along 
th you and all of us. 
david, be a likely 

he said to his 
! Then he walked 
heroom, across 


e grass to the stable 





’ David thought: 


i gw him tac- 
y down those Hat- 
ind my hand issteady 















I nds who would Mrs. Kinemon Gazed at Him With Blanching Lips; but She Interposed No 
ve g adly accom- 
ed, assisted Hunter; but this, the boy told himself, dead father’s hand, he would wa ip t eH 
was their own affair their own pride place und take fu ent I Alle a 
From within came e sound of | ; mother, crying softly, father’s death. 
d of Allen muttering his pair David was appalled by He thought une ha ‘ 1 ‘ 
the it « ange that had fallen over then the breaking this at once ere or) ‘ 
up of his entire world, the shift ng ol every hope and plan. dau Ss connected e Tune ‘ 
He wa appalled ar 1 confu i; the thoughtless, unques- could not be turned f ‘ estr ! i 
tioning secu of his boyhood d been utterly destroyed. ceremor tse ‘ it } i be 
He looked about, dazed, at the surrounding scene, callous di, se 
total carelessness of Allen’s injury, his haggard father ‘ t wa é 
vy the rifle The valley was serer autiful: doves ré ng e ¢€ et { ex H 
t illing from the eave of the barn; a hen clucked } I ect t It 
excited The western sky was a single expanse of prim-__ tI if e were H 
rose, against which the mountains* were jagged and blue) hance depresse nir If he ere ‘ ere ‘ 
He had never known his father to be so lor g getting the else, for Alle cou neve e al é 
bridle on the roan; the buggy was drawn up outside. Ar been disclosed | the n 1 ‘ f 
ineasy tension increased within him—a pressing necessity injury. Only himself, Da el ne ‘ 
to see his father leading out their horse. He didn’t come, of the Kinemor 
and finally David was forced to walk over to the shed. He gazed cove é I 
he roan had been ur 1, and turned as the boy entered; be warned of } é isa ‘ 
but David, at first, failed to see Hunter Kinemon. Then he responsibility borne ‘ A fee f 1) 
almost stepped on the elder’s hand. Hisfatherlay acrossa_ } protection, ever g é 
corner of the earthen floor, with the bridle tangled in stiff had discovered the dea est l 
fingers, and his blue eyes star changed his aspect f lf 
David stifled an exclamat mself candor of his e t l 
to bend forward and touch the e real ature hands i bel I ‘ 
ed that he was looking at de ather’s ope! ‘ Y j ‘ ‘ 4 
back had got himat last! The placed Crabapple, and M Kinemon and Da 
against the wali; and, without Zz ificance of Duggy, a great bundle, loided the bright quilt, r t 
his act, David picked it up and laid the cold barrel against behind. They soon crossed the range and pped into a 
his rigid young body. broader valley. Crabapple la n a road lea g fron 
Iv mountain wall to wali, the! ist 1Uu Kl tnir 
\N THE evening after Hunter Kinemon’s burial in the meadow at each end J 
rocky, steep graveyard above Crabapple, David and A crossroads was occupied by three store 
his mother sat, one on the couch, the other in her creakir 4 nouse, a square red-brick edifice with a cla white 
rocking-chair, lost in heavy silence. Allen moved in a_ tico and high lantern; and it was out f: that, where the 
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perpetual uneasy pain on the bed, his face drawn and fretf 





and shadowed by a soft young | d. The . ‘ 
stood open, revealing a stripped interior ‘ 

were tied back to bacl and tw tru ‘ 1! 
paper, the other of ancient i 

a willow basket filled with a 1 ellar f isekee 


objects. 


house on the eage ot ( iba M pena ‘yu ia 
secured another tenant for the care of ttom acres and 
fat herds. The t swept t ne i i 
blue, powdered with stars; the sheep b nded 
faintly distant clashing; a wh ppo ‘ at | 
against the piny dark ol 
An overpowering melancholy s irged | ig Da i 
though his youth responded to the dramat the ag 
change that had enveloped ther at the ime t e he wa I 
reluctant to leave the farm, the valley and 
ground hogs, its fox holes and say ng “hese fe« ‘ 
ings mingled in the back of his cons isnt his active 
thoughts were all directed toward the time when, with the 
rifle, the obligation that he had practically picked up trom { 











What were left of the Kinemons wer 
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They Had Dined in the Garden of the Restaurant, With Nothing Between Them and the Stars 


god 


“ but 


go the god .” This titl 
the It is the stor 
ldredge Jones, and how his half-gods went 
of J Eldredge Jone ind 
half-gods no longer topp! tut what was the 
1. of falling temples and spler ! know, the ar 
laltars. They fade gently away ] 
till g 


arrive 


“My fault!” he} 

did not seem 

at last 
him—and then swayed sha 

down in a little heap the step 

little heap. Marianina could faint 

stage and off; 


ads 
to hear. 


br 


she turnet 


story l 


: By Louise Dutton 


ILLUSTRATED BY DEAN CORNWELL in net ain, 


he story 


In these day Village to him? The Village did 


ver was simple enough: 


not 
Mr. Jones was 


on 
tacular cr 


ited al but this was an authent Mr 
fade-out, radually, unaware, we m or lost him, and no one 


nto 


face held him; 


} 
ma 


town 


t< 
b 


eve 


Washingt 


the face of a true god and worsh 


hearts and souls; worshiping as we 


modern lives meant to worship, and neve ght 
we had not met the half-gods first. And 


happer 


Eldredge Jones had had the 
and on Saturday 
them 

Jones, then, early 


lowly down Fifth 


one April Sx 
Avenue. H 
behind full-leaved flower boxe 


but 
window, gay with spring yello 
ol 


favorite club—none 


M: 


them 
him to-night. 
yi he looked, the 
he 
uch nearer; 
to his 


cleve 


ung a 
dressed to look He 
but hi 


demurel 


nut 


ar 


things at 
more indeterminate 


re | ' 
ire LOOK SD 


t Lode 


and his ps 


pearl tie 
urple tie 


ying 


iach wasan 


was not, 
mustache, 
nk of his skin, 
of 
had the 


York Saturday 


peal 
And he 
» New 


ul re 


ance owning 
lig] 


if 


idy to wake to 


but André’s 
on 


Sou 


square, ji 


the 
a dined that year; 


where 
and 

jones 
Tones 


of Jones 


& Company, Mort 


of } ince and hi er social 


« . “4 ' ‘ 
Pla a, though he lived there in one Mr 
} Village, which had one, tr n | 
Years ago he d 
ou could dine fe 
v he no longer saved money there. 
for littl 
ld Evert; 


; 


ireage Jones. 


where y wr forty cent I 


But 
things an 
the t 


the |} 


i dresse 


air 
ea room adow 
and 


ng the 


at shop for 

» Penny Players, who produced 
unconverted stable and starred 
er and friend, of all the 
with the divine 


ugh he 


patron 


arts, a appen all 
nt 


and never 
Jones to the Village. 


paid i ne 


was Mr 


we 


br 


ru 
th left, where she 


never I f eternal 


Evert. He was to meet Marianina at André’s 


tarted ; 


Jones liked to forget 
Vill 

“* God-forsak 
as he said it, it 


toward him down 


s of the gathering dark, for 


at 
of kings to tak : in 


ld hin 


to } 


It was Bohemia still, the 
a country where 


illage he 
1 youth m; anything 


, newborn for him every night, clean as the 


coarse white cloths on the restaurant tables, alluring as the 
ind great need for half-gods in these d 1 light f lo 


in new eyes—this land of his love. For 
Adventure and Romance, 
Mr. Jones was in love wit 
Village 
in his 


is were 
Village. 
Greenwich 


} 
plain 


} 
n 
itself, 

he 


face to-night, as 


it was only six, and the April night called to 

| ross the Square. 
of the Avenu 
aim 


} 


stretched 


with trees 


and black, 
1 him into 
rr a ir tr e 
red unfad- 


waited for 


d and stood 


Mr. Jone 


1 tiptoe, 


let 


it lead 


+ other 


and 


seemed to 


the 


world. 


ilight, without 


flat house 


ean tlie Shops, 


A discouraged 
sniffed fur- 


g on his left, 


y nosing a garbage can, 
In the 1 ww buildir 


arre 


for the night, light shone palely far up and 


and on a window sill the milk bot- 
lio dweller took the last rays of the 

n isolated attic studios 

tenements, that Greenwich Vi 


be gins, 
am 


were Sil 


age 
at purest st 
at 


S source, as the stre may 
th 


there 


en hok id. 


said Mr. Jones out | 


was no longer true. A girl was coming 


Primrose Street. She was slender 


clinging black. § ht have grown out 


did not see her 


l ight 
f he 
She stoo as she walked, but moved 
He wat but he 


one in the street and in the 


ped 
range grace. 
t } 


0 be al 


hed I er idly ; 
seemed 
And as he watched several things seemed 
The girl then 

g the street at an awkward little stumbling 


once. was opposite to him; 


shing past him and in at the doorway on his 


stood fumbling with her key. 


investigating, looked; looked agair 
of Marianina. 

He unlocked the door with the key she ha 
saw a dingy corridor with rows of closed door 
as if they had never been open, th: 
office doors closed for the night; and flights of 
by the one flaring gas jet, seemed to lead on 
the dark forever, but mu 
he had seen from the 
and started Even nin 
lady—and she did not weigh more 
on dark stairs; but they both re: 
loft was not partitioned off, and in 
open upon untenanted emptiness 


, and ug 


And 


ety-els 


street. he 


rit 


up. 


shapes of packing cases; but throug! 


other door rosy light glowed, and her kK 
She lived here—here in the 
you could liv 1 this dead, blac 


a chas 


one littl 


down or 


, and lool 


ureau, 
The 


below 


rosy 
a 
and the milk bottle on the 
girl had fainted because s} T 
She was only a girl, the strange lady who ha 
of the tw ligt t. Her mi 


_ 
1ack Was not my) 
shabby —a patched satin, | 


from turning 
s swathing 
her had the 


her throat 


Under it 


of sweet, arresting abrupt 


ness of y 
against the unrelieved bla 
g; and the dat 


and your » of rou 


white of her cheeks was like a c} 
Her big hat, : 


its one 


forlorr 


her bl 


drooped 
ind he 
» and cool as spr 


, as if they hi 


spring rose, 
rht 


pinned tight r 


broad braids, looked as cris 


, 


I 

straight lips t 
guar 
““Squab!” said Mr. Jones 
Very young girls 


were tight shu 


t¢ 


d secrets of youth. 


bored Mr. Jones: aiso, 


t} tht 


} 
a 


) more 


ropped 
PUP) Ay 


that looked 


; 


and 
st lead to the room wit 


th 


ol 


forget that girls ever lived on crackers and n 


gry. I 
. He ha 
r face i ? ld; 


Village, or ever went hur 3u 
no other face } 
that it 


moment he knew why. 


he r ad seer 


was like no othe 
and dark eyes looked into his 
the last of the twiligl 


nt was not 
It was there in 


looked and ther 


gone from Primr 


her eyes—all the 


dream, the 


The girl's closed lids flut 


Hy 


ugh they were 


d; but 


street 
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promise and strange urge of twil 





ght that is always hoping When he came back the gir Ip was empty and she mug ed a é al 







































and asking, never satisfied, never sure what it wants — but at stifly propped against the stiff green 1 \ i 
; asking. What this girl wanted, what her eyes asked of the ‘I thought I had dreamed you,” she said ‘ " 
, world and of him, Mr. Jones did not know; but she made was not quite s lattering as her word ‘ 
him think of twilight she was a twilight girl critica Mr. Jone a ‘ 
Better now, sister?”’ he said; and he sat down on the “Well, I'm real, and i're going to eat real f \ 
couch, which creaked, and put a hand on her shoulder I haven't been ou e building. I didn’t ha ‘ 
It felt warm under the threadbare satin, tl ugh sne lay said, and paused i it did not get it L 
) there so shadowy and still. And after a minute two arms, the street door on t at ld led just what lo whe 
white and thin under the loose chiffon sleeves, reached up I was carrying you t Didn't te i that I 
unce rtainly and closed round his neck. The y closed tight were a LUCKY g eT Ye Phat rigi iea , 
and clung; and they were not shadow arms and talk afterward. I give ther eT ilt ‘ 
} “What? What’s that?” said Mr. Jones. “I don’t get it, He pulled the table close to the ich ped a 
‘Don’t leave . mpressive air of a ‘ aucing white . i 
It was the strange voice of a 1 talking iz ; nowhere. Produ ga e meai from ad i¢ \\ 
sleep that he heard—asleep, but about to wake; and building was a harder but in Just five " id | ‘ 2 
presently the dark eyes opened agair They were ! slammed below, feet attered up the st 
P clouded and clear, and looked at him with one long, stopped at her door. Mr nes’ ample forn 
4 inwavering loo Then thea et go as they me e white {a waiters ar N 
‘It’s you! Said tne girl e da ind M t rie ick W ere 
That was what Cinderella first said » the Pring vyner “ i ys na e ret ved \ 
he woke. But Cinderella did no rn away d hide her h as he pu her t } 
F face when she said it; andt giri did There t i e baked p i M 
“Me,” said Mr. Jones; “‘and that’s a good tl ou hatta he ers tha c ) 
| though you don’t know me yet. Lie still and wait.” but hot gi e. I 
: He found a Roman blanket and pulled it over her. The Phe oes and the g steak were hot é i 
j ‘ rs were warn it the bianke m and he added = salad was t t ! e, and ¢ Y 
nis coat hen he turne k his sleeves, took off his ruby the meal were rhe i e Ame il i f i ‘ 
cuff links, his massive seal ring and diminutive w home | t ‘ As M ne ‘ exp W j 
wa ind disappeared be i the semi-Japanese et there isab i \\ ‘ 1 
He could get quicl even in su a sketchy kitcher All he he we Guess where I g ( I 
etts il 1 he ‘ rit a te I i Ss iter W t A cul > ‘ I ed tT t Acit t ! \ N I \ 
his hand in whic omething stea i as he held it out to Ave ‘ " M ‘ i G : 
her Jerr Onl fr here. He vs me. | 
2 don’t!” said the girl faint] I can't ’ none to! » e gla nar hee i ‘ M ‘ 
Not mill explained Mr. Jones, understanding he ta Ke i} ‘ ! Iriend W 
“Beef extract! I always carry it t the soup course. André’s. Two ca I left a ten-dollar bill —f I I sa I’ve said 1 I 
Now I’m going after the meat co I pay as I ents ! What i What l ‘ I 
He took a small « t tlast t tror his pocket, trouble, siste t 
tested it nd then, | 3 1 st his shi sleeves You 1 ! ) f me | et 1 ‘ M 
er elega ! t sleeves the were I a mauve that toned iuse I I Ta t } 
W his tie—he left the room and creaked solidly dowr Oh, I ca 1 t Mr. J erful G I i ‘ 
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“The Village is a place where you're free and can have 
what you want; 
h 
I'll treat you right. 
proudly out of | 
liberties with you. 
you the 
next week, 


rey 


' 


y 
y want that. 
I'm not perfect; but 
he produced the 

to “tal 


your real r 


I 


a clean good time, i 
It’s not perfect 
I 


is remote, small- 


oO 


Give 


it another chance I 


j 


ha 


won 
wn 


past 


I won't even ask lam 
Twilight Girl. That’ 
seven, you'll walk dov 
me and a taxi waiting; and you'll 
‘I won’t—I can't 2 
“You've got to!”’ 


was every 


call 


what 


t 


you are. 
at wn those stairs and find hem ou 
get in.” he i 


inspired 


lanks, 


Mr. Jones, delivering this ultimatum, 
a real king for the fir 


‘You've started somethi 


inch a king others 


years of his reign ng: 


} 
ne 


r 
t 


got to go through. So long, sister! 
But even a king has his hours of reaction and doubt af 

big decisions; and Mr. Jones had one as he 

f 


and at the thing he had done 


corner of Primrose Street at tl 
pledged an indefinite amour 
Marianina took t 
! What had he done, and why 
made him doit, and what would 
What did her twilight « They 
but it ] 
alone in the dat 
Street, M1 


n his hands, 


more 


line 


) 
Yes @SkK- 
\ 

d not know, Wi 


k and 


Primr« 
The 
found something in 
befo 
had not f 


hill 
iii 


Jones \\ 
slipping int 
the right one 
K a match 
it there 


p 
, and he k 


even e he s 


put 
Jor 


1¢ and | 
It her 
Mr 


; 
to 


+} 
‘ 


1€S laughe d out 


irried away he last act of 


rs’ very inforn 


" 
mptty 


a 
j 
li 
later, fl 
} 

black and 


tly of 


ial Saturday dar 


laye 
Pro ’ 


au Weer 


We 
Y: 


a 


part OK 
out big, 
violets. 
No gar« 
tney 
face in 


the! 


were 
them; 


i 


i , 


we Wo 


M 


ing ladies, 


he reyes r. Jone 


but no 


Lright, dic 
t things 


** Guesse 


the girl. 
good food too; 
lost my ten 


I 
was home 


And I 


bother 


and 
ed 


snabby 


to be kind to me 


pron 


of an unfor 
Thursday-night 


meeti 


igs | 
He gave the girl 
ing, , 
ndd 


t 


LO 1quel 


canape 
take all 

and 
intoxica 


1eT 
allowed 
ting drinks, 
balls, much diluted, the French 


and even attempted one strictly 


chal 


+ 


perance evening, but wer 


a bottle of 


‘’s. He gave her the 


He Picked Up the Lady and Started Up a 


ised t 


yroached him if they were too early or late; 
irtain rise 
not done since he used to pay a 


his seat; saw it go down on the last acts of Wagnerian 


ording amusements suited to her; 


; 


7 


oche; 


*he explained thoughtfully t 
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saw the 

the first acts of musical comedies, a thing he 

hard-earned fifty cents 
he had never done. 

lists headed, cryptically, T. G 


used 


al d 
L 
> Show them to the girl, who would read the m 
t with littke murmurs of wonder 
her pretty, low laugh at others, an 
n her own round childish hand 
Caruso; Hippodrome; black Malaga grapes 
Soon he ] 


i and he 
and stare at them helplessly in street c: 


, f+ 
ems it 


add 


musnrooms 


laug! 1 


| 


al 


irtreuse. gave up the lists, because they 


lursday evenings, and other eve- 
weeks, 


were t« 


and do with 


is busy 0 short 
to eat, drink tne 


Girl and had no other name 


no girl had since his cor 


ct 


A 


why 


1 sweetheart, years ago. 
hing about her except her name 
} referred her new one. thoug! 


instead of twelve 


And 


wed 


hangeable and vague, wit} 


arrir matc! 


in fiimsy borr 


dreams 


York 


open 


tax 


remote 


inkled 
The 


ixi and look 


1eep 


up at 


tne 
VS Ke] t for emergen 


meet them, 


Jones 


almost 


aid to the 
Do not leave umbrell 
o90 


gas jet was turned off, and Mr. Jones, stan 


nside tl I | he } inlocked ra 


in ‘ airless dark. 
Jones whispered as it closed. “‘Sister 
re was no ot} t 


bed and v 


» eound in th 
er sound in 


suggested Mr. Jones abser tly. 
I 


“hen he gave a strange address for t 
} “And be 


Back work. 


is office address. yuic 
t worl do. Ten year 


different chauffer 


t 


' ir 


>the 


t } 


light in the Twiligl 
Continued on Page 69 


paie, Vanishin Giri s 





Special 


HE nation awaits the solution of the food problem 
That there is a problem is evidenced by the existence 
of a most unusual condition wherein, with the world 
clamoring for a larger food supply and paying record hig! 
prices, the producers hesitate to increase their yield greatly, 
through fear that increased production will penalize and 
maybe ruin the producers. They have visions of glutted 
markets 
The Government’s food-control commission, headed by 
Herbert C Hoover, is the center of attention, and the 
public apparently expects it to come forth with a brief 
announcement or decision that will assure food in plenty 
and at low prices 
In my opinion there will be nothi g sen ational! or ¢ 
pecially radical in the program that the commission will 
finally adopt. The seat of the trouble neither at the 
producing nor the consuming end of the matter, but wit! 
the distribution thereof. A common-sense readjustment of 


the nation’s distributing system is needed in order to 


ussure a market, at a profit, for everything perishable tha 
the farmers can raise 

The producers must be assured against continuation of 
a condition wherein every year sees thousands of bushels 
of apples rot under the trees and thousands of bushels of 
potatoes decay in the pits—-because there is neither a 
ready market for them of which the produc ers are aware, 
nor adequate means of storing them up for some future 


Me 
It is necessary that we bring order out of the chao 

which now rules the business of growing and distributing 

perishable food. This chaos is chic 

of knowledge accompanying the planting and the distrib 

uting of crops. 

There is need that the farmers of the nati 


disposal full and complete inforn 


fly apparent in the lack 





ive at their 





ym as to what crops 





are being grown and when the harvest will be on. There is 
need that they be kept fully informed as to the location of 
food stocks and the directions in which they are moving, 
and that there be easily accessible channels of news which 
will prevent the sending of more food or livestock to a 
single market than it has need for, while some other market 
is in want. Likewise the farmers should have advices at 
hand that will enable them to regulate their shipments so 
that all supplies will not reach market at the same time, 
thereby forcing prices below their true value level and 
taking the just profit out of farming 


How Better Distribution Will Help 


S| CH occurrences are freque ntat the various stockyards 
bs) Hogs or cattle arrive in such large numbers some days 
that the supply greatly exceeds demand, and the competi- 
tion to sell forces the price below normal. Stale cattle then 
affect the market for several days, and shippers learn of the 
glut and withhold or divert their animals A shortage 
follows, and the competition on the part of the buyers 
sends prices above a true value. This condition, wherein 
the farmer does not know approximately what his animals 
are going to sell for, must be remedied. 

It is the chaos which exists in the plannir 









yr of our crops, 
ion thereof, 
that acts as the greatest deterrent to a determination on 
the part of the farmers to increase their crops 

The machinery for the Government to be of service to 


in the marketing of them, and in the distr 


the whole people in assembling and disseminating the 
needed information already exists for the most part, but 
it should be improved and 
amplified so that the objec- 
tive can be fully attained 
Our food supply might be 
likened to a stream. At 
some seasons of the year the 
creek bed, due to the spring 
freshet, is full to overflowing, 
and if we take no steps to 
conserve it we waste what 


might be very valuable to 
us later on when the drought 
comes. But suppose we build 
adam. Then in the reser- 
voir behind it we store up a 
big supply of water 
which we are able to 
let out little by little 
as needed, to irrigate 


fields that otherwise 
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Diversity, Fertilize, Motorize, 
Ze By J. OGDEN ARMOUR 





market, else we shall have ag ‘ ‘ i ‘ 
neg wl ! ti ‘ eye i ‘ ‘ eu i ‘ 
r tne WW l t t " 
pring 
What will it avail us to grow grea i 1 Io 
Ts which will not last | nger tha ! 7 ij 
Here i vast field for Gove ‘ ; ‘ 
I ge and preservation mu e develope 
1de acceptable the people t t 
‘ t i ise ther ! ! ‘ ‘ 
| the ain n the gardet 
Lhe | rage syster iW le ‘ 
listribution of foo fl there ‘ 
at ¥ 
irket It i national nece ty There i eT! _ 
vear ig when meat ther tha noke ‘ 
i nt uct It w not a case of hig ‘ 
‘ yu ly had to do without. | 
ite before a way was f rd ‘ ‘ 
; { 4 T rie mont il lever rhe 
é rha un or it firm whic engage F 
| f the da { ple for the day en Natu 
until they represet i great re r, taking foodstuffs as not ng enefiting the humar ‘ 
they come into sea and passing then t to us agai The Government should er irage the i ‘ i 
through all the othe T t! 1 the ear ye ur ild perate n f ng ' ’ 

The food probit ‘ € ived only when Nature i easons of plenty A watchful eye will re ‘ “MI 
worked to capacity in the gre eason and when all the Da ! he market whe t ‘ ata 
products of this season are so d ited over the other | er price. That price should be the " 
seasons that not gy W ie N , int ther . t l st I i : ‘ 1 rage | iT 
as a nation, Capita e the agr litura po D te I r It i pr er tor the Covert ent pre 
wonderful country, which, experts assert, could be made es for food as it is for the Governm«e ' 
inder a proper system of intensive cultivation, to feed the ! e exchange of mon 
whole world 

ay ensues on Oo entien's gehen i tite of Joseph Had the Right Idea 
cient distribution of foodstuffs is assured that thers . . 
will be no danger of glutted markets and ruinous prices at p® SERVATION isnot food speculation or food hoarding 
harvest times, the farmers themse es Will fir the way to lor high prices It is simply apply g the k ' ug 
make production measure up to the world need I eph, of Old-Testament fame, wl tored up the exc 

The distribution of foodstuffs naturally resolves itself ro} f seven years to provide for the seven lean yea! 
into two phases, which are Distribution throug it the that his vi n told him were t follow, and wi erel 
year, and distribution throughout the country aved Egypt from starvat 

Distribution of foodstuffs over the seasor a problen seph's determination to lay by a portion of ea eal 
out of all proportior to the attention it has received Wur ‘ I il aused SI Dou rm 1 
present methods result in brief periods of great plenty and ighted individua branded him a ood hoarder a! 
long stretches of scar¢ ty At least that applies in the pected him of trying to rner the market roe » get 
aggregate. We must adopt measures that w make it high price What Joseph in } wisdom did ' the 
unnecessary to eat things in rder to prevent their being practice 1 the world, and tl e things that Na re make 
wasted. We must perfect means whereby we can have easy to preserve are laid by from year to year so tha i 
so-called ‘‘seasonable’ ] dd t ata e€asor of the ea Da rol r two bad yp | ! ‘ hiad 

It is imperative that we recognize this need and mak« Joseph known how t reserve vegeta i und 
provision at once, else we § ill SnNortiy WILNeSS an e! mou eyy and butter and ther eatabdie ne would doubti 
wastage of much good food am toid that the product have done for Egypt what the i storags ind 

ao 2 14 


of the truck garden are going e near aoubied t! neries do tor us! \ 


ar as a result of 





acre, vacant ot 


movement. Ar 
hundred per cent 


vegetables Is an 
that the nation 


to the fullest ex 
provision must be 
ing some of tne 


date when it usu 
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Farming, like all business, and like all life, for that 
matter, is a gamble. The manufacturer insures the sale of 
n’s economic foundation is to Ways toimprove distributing methods in his product, so far as he can, before he makes it, and the 
addition to ousting the parasite are not lack- best business men are those who are certain of their ground 
is to preserve a stability of ing. The business has been reduced to a Either may make a mistake, however, or may lose out 
i science by the Chicago packing plants, which through no fault or oversight of his own; and for that 

can be pointed to as the acme of efficiency reason the element of chance always enters in. But s 


profit: it is necessary that to add the expense thereof to the price of the article and 
able profit for service of every to make a reasonable profit. 


important stil, it assures a a 
We must choose between Bag 
he one , supplies m 


ay \ in the distribution of cer- as is possible, under conditions that exist now and 
tain foodstuffs. Similar exist for some years to come, I think it right for t i 


measures made nation ernment to remove the element of chance in 


wide would producing food. Any step that will stin 


greatly simplify and assure a larger supply of food is a good one 
andexpeditedis- Government to take. 


tribution to the The guaranty of a minimum price wil 


benefit of the producer from benefitir 4 from mis tabor; 
producer and of the it will aid him to do his best to solve tl 
consumer. It is a without risking his own welfare. 
matter of record The fixing of a maximum price during the war per 
, oa that the packing con- a protection for the consumer is likewise worth cor 
immer’ cerns do business on tion. I see no good reason why tl l 
nter the lowest margin of protected against extortion in t 
profit of any big busi- ducer is protected against 
ness industries in the fully calculated from the cos 
world. That is what and of distribution, plus a 
specialization, organi- be objected to by the producer 


zation and heavy food on its way to the table 


ration of wisdon 
1 ol these phase 
that of mo 


it requires investment have’ cern which protests against a maximum price 
zation and large ; ~ 4 . accomplished inthe reasonably calculated on a basis that will give : 
orender efficier i Ch hee GMiv ll hide meat-packing in- profit for service rendered should look to itself 

butior 7 dustry. of accord with the needs of the day and the d 
Other products are handled on similar low margins, and _ public. 


i! ig the produ ts 


rsin allsections. The orang: aliforni: the vast systems that have been worked out enable the The assumption that 
needed in Maine and Minnesota. The app quick movement of foodstuffs from the field of production stimulate food production 
Oregon and Washing ‘ New Yor 


to the place of consumption in the most economical man- American farms can be made t 

ner, both as regards cost and as regards waste. It is the’ is now the case. 

function of the packers io get products where and when Intensive farming, coupled with 

1 Philadelphia a We » problem i they reach their highest state of excellence and to give methods, is the way to increase yields it 


product of prolific rr ms over all section 


mm tne 


i , them to the consumer at any time in the future he may shortage. Intensive farming does not mear 
the least expense and with the le: ssible want them, and with quality unimpaired. ten-acre plot in lieu of a hundred-acre farm 
The Government can aid in the ultimate distribution of _ tilling of every acre to capacity; and from 
" ‘ food by taking steps that will assist legitimate middlemen of the capacity of a single acre of aver: 
indication of a faulty system of in more highly organizing their operations forthe purpose of hard to accept as true the statement t} 
When potatoes are plentiful and decreasing their costs, thereby lowering the amount they methods would enable the United S$ 

but scarce and expensive in San Frat must necessarily add to the original cost of the product. produce enough food for nearly all the 

hing 1s wrong with the distributing system. 


he market in ¢ 


ome 


t There has been some talk of licensing distributors and 
r ideal conditions s y of any food will be purveyors of foodstuffs, and such a course might well be Greater Yields With Less Labor 
bly tributes at all danger of sectional shortages taken, as it would prevent the man who is not a food 
Ise i dealer from dealing in food. HE general idea of intensive farming is 
| disappear at the same tim We should begin work on the solution of the food prob of much labor to a few acres. That 
for some agency that will supervise d lem by proclaiming the justice of the claim that the pro- farming is out of the question, because we 
ver the country in much the ducer is entitled to sell at a profit all he can produce, at the amount of labor per acre rather 
this time when scarcity means national danger and menace The question we must answer, therefore, i 
sending them out promptly and by » to our freedom and even to our existence. Itisreasonable we increase the yield of every acre 
with all trains doing capacity work an to believe that production will keep pace with demand when _ labor thereon? 
empty cars reduced to a minimum. production is sure of profit. There is an answer to that quest 
But if any incentive other than assured distribution is can be put thus: DIVERSIFY 
Maximum and Minimum Prices needed I believe the Government could provide it in the punTi IZE 
MOTORIZE 
SPECIALIZE 


nner that an efficient train dispatcher supervises 


Wl 


hape of guaranteed prices for the producer. 

uch easier to diagnose this condition than it There should be no error as to the meaning of a guaran- 
nprovement cannot be brought about by tl teed minimum price. It is not a guaranty of low price; it 
A plan will have to be worked out tha is nothing more or less than a stimulator of production. A The first and the last of these may 
whereabouts of supplies and the directions in guaranteed minimum price for grain or for livestock, fixed but they are not. P 
When that information in com high enough to 


roper dive rsificat 
assure the producer a profit even at present farm be managed so that it will pr 
hippers and to dealers distribu high prices for seed and labor and the other things that largest possible crop of the product it is best 


considerable measure determine the cost of production, would undoubtedly result and that any part of the farm not devot 


re need be only enough official super- in greater supplies of food being produced. ticular crop be 
certain that the laws of supply and demand Farmers must not be expected to blind themselves abso- 


utilized for raising such croy 

products as will best serve to aid in producing the m: 

»work unhampered. Existing Government utely to their own best interests. Self-preservation is the crop. We must banish the mistaken belief that dive 
st law, and the farmer whose capital is small will be a tion means dabbling; that it means the growin, 

patriot, indeed, if he sinks it all into high-priced seed and dozen or more products; that it means g 

be overlooked It is imperative labor when there is a chance that prices may fall to a point 


art played by the railroads in the matter 
a single main crop. 
for quick shipment of any quantity where his patriotic effort to produce more threatens his The most glaring i: 
every pa ry, according own ruin. There are few people who desire to be martyrs. diversification comes from 

















piace to raise 





should raise 

rather than less. 
rk of nation- Cotton, besides producing cloth, is a food crop of 
greater importance than is generally known. It is : 


ducer of fats, for one thing, and fats are most imp 





do a work that is indispensable in 


Their function is to move prod The lack of fats in Germany is one of the greatest han 
» and range and orchard, where peo} le { z the Kaiser faces in his effort to dominate tl 
Cottonseed oil and cottonseed meal are foods th: 


widely used than appreciated, and that are 


jes of the consumers, where the pro 
them so, it is the function of these 
are, improve, refine, preserve and store Co to the nation than is generally known. 
in order that they may reach the consumer ~ cotton should be stimulated, rather than curtailed by 
that accords with his demand and at the time propaganda that would turn cotton fields into cornfields 
ul Diversification in the cotton country demands t 


ing only of those things that are necessary 
land at its greatest productive power. The 


em 
rit ate middleman gives value received for every 
of a penny that he must needs add to the cost of 


he handle rhe ser he gives entitles him 


Conctuded on Page 57 
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O SOME guys bein’ a patriot means hangin’ a two-bit 
flag out the window, standin’ up and throwin’ out 
their chest when the band plays the Star-Spangled 
Banner, and openly admittin’ that the Land of the Free 
an lick anybody in the block. To others it don’t mean so 


‘ + 


grab a gun, get 


and express their sentiments in the matter with bullets 


1uch—they jus out there in the trenches, 

Now them flag-wavin’ birds may be all right—they 
probably figure the recruitin’ offices is overworked as it is, 
and what’s the use of givin’ "em more trouble. But when 
*, believe me, son, three of. them 


it gets down to scrs 





dear old six-inch shells has got three cheers beat eighty 
ways for results. Still, 1 suppose somebody has got to stay 
home at that, or there wouldn't be nobody to watch the 
parades when them other guys gets back from savin’ the 
well-known country 

The line that divides heroes and yellah dogs is so fine 
that often you can’t see it at all. When we hit the nursery 
we're all pretty even anyhow, and whether we wind up 
just among them present or in Washington depends on us 
and California. However, the idea is thi 


guy which would be champion hero of the world if some- 





there’s many a 
thin’ only turned up to make him display his wares. He 
id To the naked eye he’s ye llah, 
“al to fight for and that bird is the 






needs a prod of some } 


somethir 


but give hir 





do-or-die kid. 

War, women and hard luck has made more heroes than 
any other three things on earth. Taken by the each, they’ve 
f 4 


cured a million cases o yellah streak that old Doctor 


World has give up as hopeless. But when you can get that 





combination workin’ together! Oh, boy! Say—that team 
has made fightin’ fools out of guys that would hesitate at 
strikin’ a match. 

And speakin’ of women—believe me, it’s just as wise to 
say “Find the woman!”’ when some guy makes good with 





a loud crash as it is to pull the same line 1 your upper 
ible tumble. 


g 
I was out in Film City, Cal., where they put the move 


lip twisted when a big leaguer takes a terr 


n most of them « ighteen-reel salesladies’ de lights, when the 
U.S. remembered that Lafayette come from France and 
we got in as an added starter in the World’s Series in 
At the time we was workin’ on a twenty-four- 
y Darling’s Daring Deviltry. 
1, Jack Dalton!” in the thing 





er entitled Dorot 
’ off a “‘Curse yi 


g 
livin’ in a dress suit for a week 








1 


and had been practically 


Eddie Duke had made me wearatrick whiskerso’s I wouldn't 





be mistook for the head waiter when I breezed in to the 


Two. 





hall ‘ 
grand ballroom scene in Reel 





I was busy dollin’ up for this thing when 
back of the Moonlight-in- 


1e floor, tearin’ 





One mort 


Eddie calls me int 


Venice set. He was walkin’ up and down t 


his of 





his hair and wavin’ a telegram. 
“Say,”’ he bawls when I come in. “What did those 
idiots back in the New York office hire me for, heh?” 
“Well,” I says, sittin’ down, “it’s past me, Eddie 
you asked for the job.” 
“T want you to crawl 


maybe they was ail drunk when 






“Can the comedy,” he s 
out of that bridegroom trousseau you got on and beat it 


lock train. And listen—have 
idea where I can grab up a 


over to ’Frisco on the one-o’¢ 


you by any chance got an 
submarine right quick?” 

I give him the north and south, but he looked as serious 
as ty phoid fever. 

“Have you tried the mail-order people?” I sneers. 
“Where d’ye get that stuff? What d’ye mean, can you 
get a submarine?” 

Without answerin’ he shoves this here telegram into 
my hands. It was from Potts, the Big Boss back in New 
York, and it ordered Eddie to drop everything he was then 
workin’ on and get busy right away on the biggest war 
picture the fifteen companies we had there could produce. 
Potts didn’t care where the plot come from; as far as he 
was concerned we could dramatize Old Mother Hubbard. 
3ut what he was after and aimed to get was battles, 


ILLUSTRATED BY oa VAUS 


“My Dear Girt, 
Deo You Reatize I'm 
Making Fifty Thousand 
a Year, and—This War Isn't 
Going to Amount to Anything Anyhow?" 

















bloodshed, bullets, burnin’ cities, bayonet br 
forth He said all the other directors would 
Eddie, and there was no limit to the n ney we could bl My dear fell ers \ 
on the thing, provided it didn’t run over forty thousand | gerin’ eyebrow ' i t sa 
bucks If it come to eight cents r re, Eddie would nave to now like a veritable ma j 
pay the difference himself; if it come to eight thousand “I know the name of the machine ir 
he ‘d put Eddie ir all nar Kddi« at eve get t 
The wire wound up by sayin’ that at the end of the give me a tinuit to-n w 
picture he wanted ymethin’ that had never been done iron 1 is the love stull | 
before, and that vampires, comedy chases and auto-trai! wot! Wait—car if fas 
races was absolutely barred rt me somet ! 
“Well,” I says when I had read it, “it lool ke war How about ‘Cease T} Fearful ( 
eh?” hopefu 
“The big bonehead!” bellers Eddie, prancin’ round Good-by!" wis Ed wa 
“Where am I gonna get all tl tuff? Whereaml gonna enough! That about as hot a 
get a scenario? rhis here’s a year's Job, ar i by the time Don’t use your bra ita 
I get the thing finished the war will be all over.” fa na chair and his he 
“ig I tell pickin up a new eT Ll wa r i Fearful ( ne I 
his desk. “All over is right. I be over here, for é When we ge \ t é 
thing!” ar him had bee gett i 
“Oh, that!” he sneers, wavin’ his hand at the headlines, and matches ever e I come there. He 
which said we had just quit speakin’ to Germany. “Don't brow with forty-eight cents’ worth of | 
pay no attention to that, because not! n’ Ww me ot it “I loathe tl ta ! ‘ i ] 
We ain’t ready to go to war with nobody. We don’t } 
realize what a big thing this here war We ain't got the N I tells hin How d'ye pla 
men and Ps Pla ‘ He 
“Listen, fellah,”’ I butts in. “The last time we me t Pa n not a game!” 
blows with anothe r gang we made Spain holler [or the coy : What 1 1 asl “A disease 
“Yeh; well, this ain't Spain now,” he me ach Y« ud et butts in Eddie D 
“That little brush we had in 1898 was a love tiff ! ] the It i disease that w ild + 
pared to this free-for-all I “ ‘ tha ‘ ‘ ‘ 
“It may not be Spal Edward, old top,” I] i it enst i ind N 
this is still the little old U.S. A. Don’t let that small iten eave e war t I'm gonna put 
get past you. Why, if somethin’ would or happen to that make tha larre I 
wake us all up, we'd turn out an army that would ind 
like the national debt when you mentioned the figure Wher got t | >that after on | 
instead of like the score at the beginnin’ of the nint I ive trou 7 
innin’, as it does now. | very! “ly 1S : ppetir \ I Sa l 
‘I’m glad you know so much about war,” he interrupt | f allin all men to prove it a 
“because from now on you're gonna have all of it 1 ca t bu lidnt have rt trout 
handle right here. Here's Van Aylstyn: I'll ge i I 
busy on a scenario for this thing pronto. ea A he I é 
while you go over to ’Frisco and pretend you're a vacuu! the d the railroad ya e! 
cleaner. I want you to dig up all the huskies 1 can get well, I looked everywher: 
comb the town from end to end ind the more roughne is ex-soldi eX-a ex 
the better. Offer em three bucks a day and four 1ou Pepe and I bet I 
bucks for ex-soldiers—and the fare over here Y l ist tive Irom eveée trade é 
been blowin’ about what a cinch it to raise an arr ill four from that. When 1} ed 
right, show me!” tral " Lo Film ¢ 
Just then this Van Aylstyne guy eases himself the bad example ve 
room. Van Aylstyne was the bird that cor tted most of ind as t R M 
the big scenarios at Film City. He got a couple of hundred phant None of em had 
bucks a week, and thought no more of himself than you ere ‘ r ‘ 
do of your left eye. He had the coarse, brutal voice and rather of had sma x 
manner of a sweet young graduate, and dressed like the ind the 
dare-devil young American consul in the musical comedi« i frame-up and kidd t ‘ 
Every time I seen him I kept lookin’ in back of him for the Nothir e that for the é 
chorus. e, they told t " 
“Here!”’ pipes Eddie. ‘“‘ How are you on the 'mid-shot month and a ance to get 
and-shell stuff?” n if ba ne ! 
“IT beg pardon?” says Van Aylstyne, lookin’ stupider all the i et 
than usual. walk round A swe 
“Don’t apologize,”’ sneers Eddie. payin’ your Goir f the train ther 
salary. What I seek to find out is this: How long will it first honeymoon. Three bu id 
take you to grind out five reels of a war story with a thin’! A they was gonna breeze 
like dynamite in every reel?” scenery, kiddin’ the movie dar 
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other on the back and grinned out loud, 

was some new kind of soft come-on. 
ighin’ myself every time I looked at 
how they felt about the thing, and I 

Eddie Duke would slip 


+ 


ttle surprise 
and he ca 


] 
ave 


Im City his eye over these 


is a driver, when it come 
1at would make Simon Legree 
lined ’em up in front of him lat 


the African Village. He 


wn with 


stood 
the same kind 


ng nurse wears at her 


‘Who t pped you off to this 


out and take 
at the gang 
I “TI fol- 


around 


ain’t worked 
fatasapig! 
with 


and 
['o-morrow morn 
Franc 
an Ayistyne to get 
ysten } 


somew here in 


i reel everybody 

rddie advertised all 
land fora title. He offer 
the best thing call 
some of the half n 
iors, bankers 


] 
ali 


lough in tl 


large 
a fireman in Toledo who composed 
rld Ablaze!’ 
eas much of the National Guard 


because the Government 


ilar note wa money to then 


Do in Dbiue Only 


‘ 
e and etceter 

about enlist 

officers 

ple h 

yuld ride we mi: 

VeeKS We Was ready 

ée Mamie O'Reilly 

Film Features, Inc 

Hedgemar 


ninety 


otony 


principal 
even play solitair 
I managed to horr 
’ 


1 took off a general on 
riddled wit 


was a close-up of me 
cally dead in the last reel. 
"t be surprised if Sarah Bernhardt 


than Arline Arbuthnot; but when it come 


wasn't 


ant to gaze upon, Arline would have made the 
ver dames quit 


She was no bigger than a 


ten-inch shell, and just about as harmless. Her aces was a 
bumpe r crop of yé llow hair, which she spent six hours on 
mornin’ to make it have that careless, nonchalant 
like it had just tumbled down and she had nothin’ 
to pin it up with; a complexion that made you wish you 
fanned it; and a figure that 


is dame was there! 


every 
look 
we ll, 


was the breeze that 


believe me, on, t! 


From the day she blew into Film Ci in her sixty-horse- 
I Everybody 
from Genaro, the general manager, to the three-months- 
old brass-lunged descendant of 
the property man’s, fell for her so 
hard I'll bet the y heard the crash 
Even Betty Vin- 


our fifty-thousand-a-year 


power Gazoop roadster was a knockout. 


on Broadway. 
cent, 
recove rin’ 
The 


me, ad- 


best bet, which 
from failin’ to 
Surning of 


mitted Arline was a “‘cute little 
ey 


was 


irom 


exit 
Rome in 


thing. 


She was all of that! 

Arline was no amateur at the 
game of keepin’ up the interest. 
She played no favorites, and 
showed the most frowzy-lool n’ 
super in the place as many of her 
she did the 


and when 


’ white teeth as 
1 the lot; 


roads outside 


lm City in that 
gas buckboard of 
hers the only thing 
that went 
her 
extra tires. 
Now the 
of roughnecks I had 
brought over 
from Fr 


i 
for army life in 


along 
the 


with was 


bunch 


sco 


the movies had 
been weeded 
down ar 


even hundred 


ciel | ' | 
“Good-By!"' Howls Eddie. 
Au 


“Don’t Use Your Brain at 
Just Gimme the Movie!" 


erded by themselves from 


neerned 


ide a dog sore; 


women wouldn’ 


nose at 
rup them bum 


ure she was over in the 
where the y sprawled rour d by th em- 
quarantined or 


somethin’ —kiddin’ 


woe, and passin’ out 


us would of took Berlin fo 


1 


all the other dames in the place 


that might have worried her 
hundred bums just simply went clean 
They would of strangled a guy which 
n her presence as quick as they would one 
elf and cussed. One day they elected a 
be a bank clerk to 


She 


imong ‘em that used to 


ure with her name written on it. 


i that same afternoon, one for each of 
she had exactly one hun- 


oh, boy! 


huskies which would have gone through the 
of Hades to get her a light if she asked ’em. 

Duke went after them guys and he made ’em 
a blockade runner. They charged 


madly across field ill of red fire and burstin’ magnesium 


wade 


work like stokers on 
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bombs; they crashed through barbed-wire fences that cut 
"em to the bone into trenches they had dug themselves; 
and they did nutty falls off horses at top speed that would 
have killed many a guy and did put lots of "em on the hos- 
pital list. Every time they mutinied, which was every 
hour on the hour, Arline would talk to ’em and 

They was ready for anything. In three weeks t 
got more war than they would have consumed in Ei 


hem 


in a couple of years, and the regular army sergeant who 
drilled ’em said he’d trade his own company for this | 

of roughnecks if he was up against the re 

time. 

The day they led with their ace in Washington a 
woke up actually in the Big Mélée was a large day a 
City. We hung an American flag on every nail in the 
and the band played the Star-Spangled Banner till 
wind quit on ’em. 
us was called back to their regiments at 
they left a smart spick-and-span lieutenant, 
biggest 
, got up on a box and made a 


asked us all to stand by 


The real soldiers which had beer 
once 


millionaire extravagance before tl 


color peect 
the flag and show 
fightin’ blood in our midst in spite of Broadwa 


tangoin’ and whatnot. The top sergeant hi l 
off, and he made a special appeal to these hundred roug 
necks which stood on the outside of the crowd, 
and grinnin’. 

When he got through the hundred rode away, y 


Wie Maui 


his breath and marched out at the head 


cuttin’ up amongst themselves. 


under 
le we all stood and give ’em three cheer 
Me? Say—lI had tried t 

They turned me 
because of a rheumatic limp I'd been tryin’ 
Eddie 


the picture, 


aske d for. 


thing weeks before. dowt 


years. Duke swore he'd enlist the mi 


The rest let it go at the cheers. 

I went out to the gates to watch ’ 
somehow the sight of your Uncl 
bands and the old banner flutterin’ 
in the breeze kinda gets under my 
I never been able to get outa no h 

In the 
Arline and Geral 
mat He 


bunch that was standin’ there 
1 Q. Hedgeman, 


ure would have empt 


was 
led many < 


t 


in -room, too as nest 


unliorm a 


had a flashin’ 
and gold lace to outfit tl 
armies—only for wearin’ 
got a thousand a week 
e most blood 
he ne ver ¢ 


} 
looku 


at least me 
To think that 


wit their 


now wher 


splendid bodi 
hardened nerves; they 
done a single usetul tl 


take their pli 
1371 1 
Gerald laughs ¢ old 
‘What 


pot off his sleeve 


scum 


mere DOVS 


can you expect, 


ke that? 


l 
} ave more 
associate 
them to 
iOD0eS F 
ur em Z 
chest and 

for their fathers’ flag 

Nothing!” 

With that for an opener, he reels off a 
have brought down the n} 
sun flashin’ 
and all the little wh: 

Arline 
and the 
until, 


or wreck ‘em. 


there with the 


watches him with a 


wind blowin’ that wonde 


queel 


watchin’ her, I seen what 
I couldn't 
wasn’t pleasant or it wast 
She put her hand out and shut off Gerald’s rally-r 


flag stul 


higure 
"t nasty 


“Of course, Gerald,” she says, borin’ 
her eyes—“‘ of course you're going up to Frisco and enli 
Oh, boy! 
Gerald stops talkin’ like an auto which has sudden]; 
out of gas. He spluttered and coughed, brushin’ b: 
wavy black hair while his face turns more colors than there 
is in the flag. Arline stepped back a bit, bu 
left his face. She didn’t give him no chance to ge 
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“You’re—not—going!” she breathes softly, bitin’ off ‘and I don’t propose to end my life inatrench. I'll fight generat rea nn t : 





























nty 1 £ ge ‘ ! i grue ) " 
the words the same as any man if foreign troops land on our soil, but fighting bloo Thank God e of 

““Why—ah—er—look here, Arline—don’t be silly!” I’m not going all the way to Europe to get shot!” With tl eave 
answers friend Gerald, ninety miles up in the air. “I—er “It will nauseate me play out the rest of this picture The next 1 \ ‘ 
of course—why, I couldn’t leave here in the middle of this with you,” snaps Arline, her eyes as bright as Gerald’s roughnecks that form: ‘ ‘ ache l 
picture, and why—my dear girl, do you realize what I've phony medals, “but I'll have to do it, I. :ppose. But I 1 voice é 
had to go through to get where I am to-day > Wi y, I'm should think my feelir gs would be nothir g compare d to real names, and t i ¢ ‘ 
making fifty thousand a year now, and—why, look here, yours as you dash bravely across the field here, leading would have meant: le é " 
girl, this war isn’t going to amount to anything anyhow, your rag-tail horde of shirkers before the deadly batter f ta n a nice " ! 
and a cameras! Forsaking your country and going through thi hundred time \ e | f 

“And neither are you!” butts in Arline. “ ither are sham battle w ck heroics when you are needed at the their tong ‘ W R ‘ 
you, Gerald! ” She gives a short little laugh that was worse Front where tl is real fighting!"’ She tu iwa and like hat she alle ‘ ‘ ‘ 
than a punch in the nose. “‘Oh, you poor, deluded, con- then comes back suddenly, grabbin’ his arn ‘Oh, Ge her hundred bold a ga 
Ltemptible toy!” she goes on quickly. “All your life liv- ald,”” she says softly, “tear off the tinsel and be a man! hght lor the count and A 
ing in an atmosphere of tinsel and make-believe! The Throw off those gorgeous, childish trappi: 1 have They didn’t 1 ‘ 
daring hero of a hundred thrilling adventures—in motion and show me yourself in the uniform of ed States lo dazed and ‘ 
pictures! Now the dare-devil soldier of fortune; now the trooper—and I'll marry you to-morrow!’ é » figure o \ 
lashing cowboy; now the resplendent general, leading his “See here, Arline!”’ answers Gerald, kinda peeved; “you simply because they refused t ‘ 
men to death—in the third reel! The handsome heart- who hate to make-believe—this is not a play! Why, you to« ea 1 he é 
breaker who tackles twenty ruffians single-handed—every sound like the climax in Act Three or something! I will not of been somet é 
few feet of film!” She reaches out like a flash, grabs his abandon my career in the truly make-believe, melodra Well, we go ahead with the 7 
arm and swung him round to where the last row of soldiers matic manner you insist upon to hold you to your promis¢ a close, and it was fu V h them i 
is passin’ out the gate. “ Look!” she laughs! hly. “No Let’s leave the theatricals in the movies—tl is plal dogg t because Arline kept pa er 
mock heroics there—no tinsel, no make-believe, no glit- everyday life. We're out of the film now; there’snocamera_ i ea She'd be t " her a , 
tering trappings—but the real thing! That gawky farmer recording our movements. Let’s be real and drop th ite in f t of the camera and th« { 
boy there, trudging along in his dirty khaki, shouldering drama, I love you. Will you marry me?” focu e'd sneer a awa 
a gun for his country, will never get love notes from Arline looks past him in a kinda drea \ us re e face < 
the matinée girls but he’s a real man, not a movie hero!” **IT see how it is with you,” she says, pa I ip the yg Lhe ( i it f regular ca t } 

Gerald, white as his cuffs, is gaspin’ like a hooked trout. question. “Perhaps you cannot help 1 You are of the ( thei t i i it a mik ! 

“But but my dear girl I'he Ww I 
Arline listen!”” he cl U t i t wa 
out I utburst ‘ Ne ‘ , 

l for. There an i t 
al plenty of men bet- | i i 
ter—er jualified to go to t e ge ‘ ed 
the Front than I. Some of t ‘ t 
us have tostay home and there t n i 
ind ” His voice trails ‘ I 
right off into the air, breal : We 
up under that stead rl take any pict 
stare ( t ‘ 

“Good heavens!” says " 1 
Arline. “Is it possible that t} t ‘ 
you area coward? You, who i t the ‘ 
have just stopped denou ; 
ing those poor derelicts for she Co Re , 
evading their duty!’ l give ou 

He grabs her arn : ‘ 

** Look here Ar] e,”” he i \ i 
chops out. “Do you want u f 
your husband sent to Europe ! I 
to be shot instead of going on ’ t mu 
our honeymoon?” " ( 

“Stop!” says Arline, her te i i 
face flashin’ red. ‘‘ How dare of. A é ‘ é 
you! Do you think I'd t 
marry you now an ac~ I ‘ ar t ! 
knowledged coward?” t , F il 

Now this was a knockout " . 
to me, because I didn’t know ‘ 1 se ‘ 
that Gerald had got any far- f n’ i 
ther wit! Arline thar anyone r l ’ 
else in the camp. Of course t é ' 
she was spendin’ the best a ( 1 
part of the day in Geral¢ N ‘ 
manly arms, but that was ! "\ 
inthe picture. From the wa had r ‘ f 
they was talkin’ it was pretty three ad i i ‘ 
plain that it had been all over Duke wa i 1 t 
but sendin’ for the minister, el ‘ 
up to the time the sol 
t out ol ! t ‘ ) 
( 1 all over get ead I ‘ 

( es fir ( 
ein’ called and 

ellah was beginnin’ t get ! ind | 
his goat . -_ 

You rail at the school- - ‘ 
t ting,” he sa et 

1 yourself get positivel 

sterical over the sight of if 
these mer iniforms and 
the martial sound of the g ‘ 
bands.” ! 

“You | cal t 
over that ne . 
comes back, pointin’ to the : 
troops; “‘as will many a While a I 





proud womar 





wearing one e this war G 
is over. Why, my father is 
nearing seventy, and I know ; 

he’s heartbroken right now ‘ 

because he’s too old to do his oe 

share — — J W i 


“Well, I’m not seventy— The Fiag Was Bigger Than She Was, and I Don't Know How the Girl Handied it; But Let rather tha et ‘ 
I’m thirty,” pipes Gerald, Me Tell You it Was Some Sight! Concluded on Page 60 
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ENGLANDER SCHWE 


By George Eustace Pearson 


Being the Account of the Capture and Fifteen Months’ Imprisonment of Cor: 
poral Edwards, of the Princess Patricia’s Canadian Light Infantry, and His 


ich have frequently 
ie The more per- 
vn and shaped intoa 
based on the 
ind, aided by hi 


ugh diary whicl 


recolec- 


very 
later adventure 


I had just 
group when a kick 
tand to, I rubbed 


was the narrow 


though 


my post 

my mates I fell to 
and the German 

had been the 

h day and 


ent 


re between 
two hundred 
ince, Over 
Flemish 


of the 


iden 
it time 

night 
tuated by a single 
And then the ball 
nbardment we had yet 
from the batteries in 
, as on the fourth, 
ide fire that swept 


like the stream of a 
t of high-explosive 
atmosphere, if they 


ry Drain in twain, or 


ould even dese ry 
latter signalir g. 
] 


ind dy ing lay ali 


fle was a rifle 


The Heroic Stand of the Princess Pats 


the end of which time we 
fantry coming on in 
oO ver prettily in 


wed then We 


e ragged para- 


up. 
ibove tl 


tomach for 


any dead and 


ad Monmoutt 
al Rifle 


illed that 


on our 


lact to 


A Cheshire Regiment Man, a Siberian Russian, an East Yorkshire Light Infantry Man and a Gordon 
Hightander at Giessen Camp. Above, Private Mervin C. Simonds,Who Escaped With Corporal Edwards 


Final Escape From Germany Into Holland 





Corporal Edward Edwards, of the Original Princess Pats 


brigade, fetched to the companies in our rear twenty boxes of 
badly needed ammunition and reénforced the Princess Pats. 
Following the beating off of their infantry attack the 
Germans gave us a short breathing spell until their machine 
guns were trained on and a 
school of light fie 
into place. The 
out again, drop- 
three hundred ae “4 of 
trench, and ‘ with tiny 
of varicolored 
directed the 


rate 


our parapet 
dragged up 
came 

within 

our 
jets 
smoke bombs 
le rribly accu- 
fire of theirguns,al- 
ready so close but so 
well 
harm from us 
tempted no 


insured 


July 14,1917 


I IN 


And the big guns on the right com- 
pleted the devastation. 

This continued for another 
hour, at the end of which time 
remained intact only one small trav- 
erse in the trench, which 
existence to the fragment of chicken 
wire that held its sides up. The remainder was absolutely 
wiped out. This time there was no rapid fire, nor even any 
looking over the top to see if the enemy were coming or 
Instead, the Germans fairly combed the parapet with their 


half 


tnere 


owed its 


machine guns. Each indication of curiosity from us drew 
forth from them such a stream of fire that the top of the 
parapet spat forth a steady shower of flying mud, which 
to defend ourselves properly, 


re been enough of us to do so. 


made it impossible ior us 
even had the 

The rest was chaos, a bit of pure hell. Men struggling 
buried alive and looking at us for the aid they would not 
for. Soldiers all. 


And the Germans now pouring in i: 
} 


waves from all side 3, and es 


ask 
pec ially from our ur protected 
flanks and rear, hindered only by the desultory rifle fire of 
our two weakened companies in the support tren¢ hes. Ws 


f 


rifle fire from four directions and t 


were receiving a bayone 
thrusts from the Germans on the parapet. Mowed do 


like sheep And as 


and bayoneted our wour 


they am ) they tr } ' } 


ey amped r dead 


How the Huns Like to Fight 


HE machine-gun crew had gone under to a man, doing 
their best tothelast. I think Sergeant Whitehead went 
them, too; at 
before, and I never saw him or any 
The or ly 


himself out from under a pile 


least he was near there a short time 
of the gui 


living soul near that spot was Roystor 


wit} 
crew agall 
dragging 
of débris and covered wit! 


swoller to twice 1 


mud and blood, his face 
blinded for the 
Easton was firing with me at tl 
“My rifle’ 
ine.” And I stooped to get 


But a moment later my b: broke 


moment. 
Georg 
s jammed!” 


oncoming norde, 


Take n 


one asuaity 


ot as I fired from the para . ud 


o toss me one from near by. 


the main body of the 


I ugle r Lee sn 


e trench. 


he leg.”’ 


a few yards 
Young B 
mis wounds 
Davie,” 
the mu 
trigger 

You OX ir ipeg pi } ands above |} 


muzzle of his rifle 


at the order. is captor placed the 


squarely it off. There remained 


blood; mass dangling from the wrist 


only 


still without a bayon 
g these things, I said to 


“We'd better beat it.” 


swore again. 


half of 
rt two | 
y, in Bellewaar 
in front of the chateau : 
name, where : 
rth. I made a das! 
The going wa i 
ve mud and the many 
I was indistinctly aware of 
a great deal of promiscuous shoot 


ing at me, but most dis 


member that one Germar 

me about l 

yards and from quite close ran 

I saw I could not make +t. 

flung myself in Johnson hole, 

had caught my 
again and 

trench I had just left, 


German me as 


and as soon a 
breath 
raced for tt 


Another 


scrambil it 


shot at 
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I went toward him. I was by this r ee ee 
time unarmed, having flung my Mb 
} rifle away to further my flight. l 
| As I landed in the trench 















































angry voice shouted something I . 
could not understand Ar I 
. scrambled to my feet in time to see I ' é 
a German sullenly lower his riff 
; from the level of my body at t} 
: 4 command of a big black-bearded G 
t officer. 
' They were by this time in fu 
} possession of this slice of trer t 
4 and for the next few minutes the 
’ officer was kept busy pulling his Wood. A 
y men off their victims. Like slaver- leng l é 
i ing dogs they were. lear i 
\ To one officer we ur loubtedly 
7 owed our wretched lives that dav. - 
{ I in particular have good cause to N 
{ be grateful. A German, all of six ene ¢ 
( foot four, swinging a tremendou A ea i 
broad headsman’s ax with curved entt 
: blade, tried several times t »geta a“ z \e 
q me. Each time the officer stopped i“ Eng ‘ f 
| an. SU he povsisted. He Sie No Man's Land. Typical View on Below: Princess Pat Cap Badge eng : 
} parentiy saw no one else and kept the Western Front Used as a Watch Fob : 
his eye fastened on me with dead] Phere . . i 
[ intention in it. He pushed aside the others, Prussians and a short distance the rea and € ‘ erance ‘ ‘ 
‘ | prisoners alike; he whirled the shining blade high above there told to lie Phe fice ene! sd | oh ‘ ‘ 
) a face lit up with savage exultation, terrible to see, and and his men ned to the ‘ es of w inst i 
| which reflected the sensual reveling of his heated brain in trenct Until we wer back to the ! t 
: the bloody orgy ahead. My blood t r. Myeye trench at six we tinually ed A aiterr ffing I 
followed the incredibly rapid mot blade. My at by the the captured ere ta 
limbs refused to act Myr nd traveled back over the years trench. Wehad no recourst ] ) { ni e gia 
: | toa little Scottish village where I had been used to sitinthe make ourselves a mall el 
} dark corners of the shoemaker hop, listening to him and ble, which we did And whe He ‘ ‘ ‘ 
{ others of the Second Gordor recount their terrible tales Owing to the tac hat ‘ Y 1 \ i 2 1 ( 
(| of the } men on the march to Kandahar with Bobs. And low we were] NG ! eve ed ‘ e, and a ‘ ‘ ‘ ‘ 
I felt that same tremendous sensation of fear that our being actuall within the sre | t r 
, \ sed to send me trembling to 1 childish pallet in the \ . whethe ‘ ! ‘ ‘ The ind there I fe 
‘ ‘ roft, peering fearf t igh the darkness for the oiled pla ind mouse wit! ild ‘ r ind end | The 
} body of a naked Pathan with his corkscrew kris. Terror 4 t none were y y ardment ‘ é " é 
; vept over me like a springtime flood. He saw no one H ingled 1 had be é el e rain and i ‘ 
y else His eye fastened on me in most deadly tentior t t and the igge t t 1 i n it Lag ‘ W 
| As he stood over n with feet spread w cde , the circle of |} l tne t L t Ne i quit 1 | ré t it head | I t ‘ 
; ix’s swing broadening for the finale, the thread of rabbit ‘ is we hurrie i i the going Cha I ‘ ‘ 
Y id I sprang nimbly aside as the imp of } 1 off with our p k é None of that ba et stuff. | mat \ 
ii ) the mud wall I had been cower- ] 1 ‘ ld During ( ‘ Pr ar vere rowaing |! ! 
| d to dodge him by putting some , r The nearest he me t ‘ aw-edged ba ‘ ‘ 
’ | twee! Is No use He followed plaining was wher ‘ i i me to jet f i ind rifle, other i 
among them, swinging across my body to ease it, at the same time remarking: “I ing as tl id earlier in the aft 
| end and I felt rather critical of guess when they get us to Germa they'll let u write bet » near iXxt 
; f a pline Another endeav- and I'll be able to write mother and then she'll not I N “Might as we 
} irfe. The officer at last stopped I’ve lost my hand.”’ He was a most valiant and faithf T Aime 
: soldier. 
; f The perpetual rain and mist peculiar to that low ng The Village of Pine-Bough Huts 
The Pluck of Young Cox land added to our wretched cond n and increased the 
pain of the wounds most of us had suffered gr arpichgueomres ir hearts leape 
UR captors belonged to the Twenty-first Prussian Reg At six o’clock our guards came for us and curt rdered A iter our é is bla licer { 
| ment and were, so far as we knew, the first of theirkind us to our feet. We were taken back to the tre here Life veet. Hesha lered then 
| we had been up against, all previous comers on our front our officer fric i had us searched agar Here f the first tne int eT a t Ke ny k 
having been Bavarians and latterly of the army group of time my two corporal’s stripes were noticed and a1 i We were then « ed under he vu 
, Prince Ruprecht of Bavaria tupie,”” we called hi excitement ensued *Korporal! Kory il! f f f el is¢ ‘ 
: p They were armed for the most part with pioneers’ bayonets, claimed, and crowded up the better t sp me and é er I utter Neve t 
} \ as well adapted by reason of their saw edges for sawing verify the report, and jabbering Ja! Ja!” A el esuma ecause the 
wood as for sticking flesh and blood; and, if for the latter, captured rporal Was a rarit strangely e1 ‘ ‘ We se ( k x 
an unnecessarily cruel weapon, s e it was bound to stick paid lttie or no attention to the sergeant ol part I " r t the Ge \ ‘ 
; in the body and badly lacerate it internally in the with- although he had the three stripes of his rank u t ere massed. Along t 
drawal; especially if given a twist. As I happened to be in the lead of our party and the t mat n bot le Eve 








\ 

4 

Y 
Odd shots from the remnant of our fellows still 
hanging on in the supports continued to come 
ver, but none of us were hit. In all proba- 

} bility seeing what was afoot they withheld 
their fire. Some German snipers in a farm- 

é house at e rear were less cor lerate, but 
fortunately failed to hit us. 








ment off and those who had coats to shed them 


‘i We never saw the latter again and missed them 
horribly in the rain all that day. Two of the 
Prussians “‘frisked is tor our tobacco 





rettes, knives and other valuables We were 


1 marched to ther 





one, who remained with the dying Taylor by 
‘ the ffi er 


iission of 






Wire Entangiements Ready to be Set Up in Beigium 


loor was deey 


rest w 


f 


ch we reacned 


oldiers and civi 
men and ¢ 
e we waited 


The u 


qu 
aecay 
We 


ld for 


coul 


mer 


re about one hundred anc 


t 


} 


ill 


res, K ng’s I 


from our d 


mall partie 


there 


were 


rergone, 


ere ri 


1M 


vould } 


ot ii 

it mar 

| charact 

ith br 


covered W 


the utmost 


him 


pped in the middle of the room, 


i bel 


a guard of 


art 


’ 
ow ledge 


{ 


Y 


traw and tne 
he lothes as 
Prince and his 


about the 


sand was altogether very 
) 

camp and you'll 
* [told him 
Princess 


of ¢ 


go to a good 
ive yc 

o the 
Duke 


he general oflicer commanding 


er father, the or 


iW good 
good 
from 


aid 
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d to that,” he said. However, we heard no 


We refrained from complaining about the 
itment and indignities we had been subjected 
er of our unoffending comrades or the lack of 
ou rightly 
ave earned the enmity of our guards. 


asked decently 


r wounds, as we judged that we 


cap badge?” he 


“Sorry, sir; I’ve lost mine.”’ 
The fact was I had shoved it down my puttees while 
back of the trench the previous afternoon. 
‘You can have mine, sir.” 
He glanced at the aide 
thought. The latter 


et, from I 


lying 


Scarfe said: 
He took it. “‘Thanks so much.” 
agair this time, I 
ished and hastily a 
ded a two-mark piece, equal to one and ten 
pence, or forty-four cents. He gave us his name before 
leaving, and my recollection is that it was something like 
Kitelbert. Evidently he was a brother of the Duchess of 
Connaught, whom we knew to have been a German prin- 
s whose brothers and other male relatives all enjoyed 


rather sharply 


bl extracted wall which he 


har Scarfe 


rr 
high commands among our foes. 

We remained in the fouled church all of that day and 
t and until the following morning. No more food 
appeared. We were marched down to the railroad under 
escort, crowded into freight cars and locked in. The 
were distributed in cars of their own, alternating 


nigh 


avy 


Our wounds remained unattended to. 
“Come out, Cana- 


with ours. 
At eve 
ans!” 


same questions to us in nearly every case. They were 


y station they thundered: 
d They lined us up in a row while a staff officer put 
the 
particularly interested in the quality of our rations and 
ked if it was not true that we were starving and if our 
The guards invariably explained 


had not been stopped 
he civilians that these were the Canadians who had cut 

oats of the German wounded. The mob surged 
reviled us, while the guards, in high good humor, 
their 


may 
' 


and 
‘ ated remar 
case, they were made to the officials in English for our 
The other British soldiers were left in their cars. 

r wounded were getting very badly off by this time. 

was impossible to avoid trampling on one another. It 

ry dark at best and the one small window in the roof 
closed as soon as we drew into a station. When taken 
under heavy escort and were allowed no 
ar. 


s, unless, as was frequently the 


out we were 
pportunity to clean up the accumulated filth of the « 
uffered terribly for food and water, and some of the 


vegan to turn, so that what with exhaustion and 


We 
wounds | 


we grew very weak, 


At station the guards took us out and made u 
up to watch them eat of a hearty repast which the 
Cross women had just brought them. And we 
hungry. When we, too, asked for food they said “‘ Nix, Nix 
Th ling [ 


Classes, 


yne 


were ver 


at station, inclu 
alled us Englander 
tan 


ey met us every 


who Sx 
ghtest 
themselves to the guard. 

We did not any food « 
lasted from the morning of one day ur 
next. We had gone } aay 


the coffee received at headquarters 


assis 


time gave us the sli 
receive 


Since the 


the single issue of water, bread ar 

church, the latter of whic 

three days and nights on 
We pulled t 

tenth. They made a Roman holi 


entire population turned out to see the Eng] 


into Giessen 


There was a guard for every prisoner, 
fixed bayonets. The mob surged r 


insults and blows; particularly tl 


us, with hate in their « 


bayonet. These were the acts no 


also of the people of good appearar 
very well-dressed woman came rus! 
circumstances I should have judged 


woman. 
She was screaming invectives at u 


3 as she 
through the crowd. “‘Schweir she scres 
at the man next me. Then, drawing deep fr 
) } ‘ 


bottom of her lungs, sh nass full 


The Prison Camp at Giessen 


a-half march to the pr 


E HAD a mile-and 


Those who were past walking were pu 


and sent to the laager, where upon our 
nto huts for the night, supperles 


shoved 


the pr 


Pr 


ri 
next 
acorn coffee, so cal 


half ; 


was our introduction to 
The 


ison cam] 
morning we e ved t 
a loaf of black bre ad 
two hundred and fifty gran 
pound, between five men. T 
by 
The coffee consisted of acorns : 
barley one hundred paiic 
no suga My curiosity led m 
other recipes from the fat French cook. 
All that day and for several foll 
and guards were busy numbering and 


s allowed a} 
three by four inches to each man fé 
boiled in Di 


r or milk, 





ing us and assigning us to our « 


' . 
were hopelessly German 


many times and \v 
twelve thousand me 
dred in the laager. 
and French wit! 


There were 


a fair 


six hundret 


perhaps 


The various na 


entire 


mixed up and each sec 


camp 


tion giver 


to those our own troops occupy 
number of smaller camps in tl 


tricts were governed from thi 


For dinner we had Shadow 


‘For eight 


r 


in my diary reads: 
hundred gallor 
? F 


packet ol he 


f wate 


toes and one ri 

two hundred gallons of water, 

one small bag of potatoes an 
Thi 

Unfortunately f¢ 


not 
pote 


etables. s Was 

Tr 

and most of the 

both because the coo 

Frenchmen and becaus« 
This was 

parent unfair? 

the French last, 

full of hot water, 


ceived a tir 
is stood to atter 


men’ 


mess they found in the t 


s Spool! « 
yottom. 
things; contributed to make bad bl 
the tworaces. A 
up the mess, but it 
Once in two 
dished out. For! 
one pint of acorn co l 
and one and a half square in 
cheese. To quote from the diar 


great show 


was a pu 
montns a 
yreakfast 
fo 


ing open all windows and d 
the Russians to take it away 
The Germans discriminz 

prisoners, When there 
duty the cry went up 
much-sought-for cookhous¢e 
French, who fat in 


¢ ‘ 
ior 


“ons 
ce 


waxed 





COOK! 





Patching Up the “‘Pipped"’ 


Britisher was ever allowed near the 
Continued on Page 34 
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16 HIGH HEA 


xvii 





ig 


HAT happened on the trair r Mrs. Broken- 


shire and I had left it I heard from Mr Strang. By B QS i I! Ki m & th 


ways. Having got it from him in some detail 


1s. ILLUSTRATED ar HENRY RALEIGH t i b a 








can give it in my own words more easily than in } 
I may be permitted to state 

here | Ww muct and how tittle 
of the romance between Mr. 
Grainger and Mrs. Broker 
snire Larry Strangways knew. 
1 . 

He knew next to not! 


ut he interred a good deal 


From facts I gave him once 


or twice in hours ol my ow! 

pe exit he had been able 
+] + + ; 

to get light on cer atter 

which had come inder his 


onfidential ma indtow ! 
otherwise he would have had 
Ke He inferred, for ir 
stance, that Mrs. B enshire 
€ daily to her love and em 
t t occa na at iong 
te he could safe] 


tetoher. Heinferred that 
vhen their meeting had 


ended ir one place they were 









































taken up discreetly at another, vo 
but only with difficulty and 
danger. Hei d that the ( 
an chafed against this re 
iint, and as he had got ou 
with other women he 
anning toget out of it aga 2 ‘ 
I understood that had Mrs 
Brokenshire been theonlyvsucl 
nee in Stacy G ger’s 
ireer strangways ( 
ght not have fel mpeiled | 
‘ that } er 
1 eakness he ¢ 
‘ t to he mé¢ 
ior W m he 
r 
the situation had we ed ul —_ - ———E i 
to a crisis on that pa “I Have Been in Love —and am Still; but Love is Not the Most Important Thing in the Worid 
dé but having watched the W 
laving of the mine he could hardly do anyt ng but expect that of the secretary must have been be j r W I ‘ the 
the explosion on the application of the match out turning his head Mr. Strangways kneé xt \ 
When Mr. Grainger had bidden } that morning go to and seventh sens that ! em] er was ‘ Wa 
the station and secure a drawing-room, or, if that was ber on his ticket with that of the seat. ex ! the \ ‘ 
mpossible, two parlor-car seats, on the five-o’clock for luggage to make sure it was his « and é é sined nu ‘ erlite i 
Boston, he had reasons for following the course of which ing the conclusion that |! facu nad el ‘ ed i ‘ H 
I have briefly given t No drawing-room was avail For a private secretary who had venture 
le, because any that was not sold he bought for himself line of duty it was a trying minute. but he t ‘ ! I l 
rder to set the stage accord to his ow! a How glanced upward n feeling a tay f I { 
far he was justified in this will be a matter of opinior Hello, Strang ! Is it j W 
Some n commend him, while others w accuse | {f of 
inwarr ibie intertere s ingwa \ eq j 
It must be evident that as Mr. Strangwa lidn't know  perplexit ‘ ge é 
wl to have no] fa All I he eaning 
he could art he and I should be f Where the de \\ 
As it 1 ers t elope hile he 
laintance he was ( ed that ‘ l going t ] 
} ld find ult For nythi ‘ ne Wi I > W l 
eed on cha € ind On me ( ance lav ed him The tone ie 
eping Sta nger out of sight, in putting Mrs istomed to R f ( i 
Brokenshire next to me, and in maki: e€ actio uch as ingers P 
he relied on me No one told me lid é I 
than I act laliy Was, wn master I've left ir e! 
The de | i ( é \ 
moment when Mrs. “Since this morning. | ildn’t te é e going to | 
Strangways had but you left the office after I'd 
a vague idea of what had taken place He merely con- i l 
jectured from the swish of skirts that we had gone. His ill that decent toa I 
next idea was, as he phrased it, t himself scarce on ) eat né ‘i 
s own account; but in that his miscarried ‘ g here 
Hoping to slip into another car is avoid a meeting " eyel ! 





} ' 
the out-maneuvered lover he was snapping the clasp 





cap when he per- 


Tul iter the car by the forward end. T : got t Or fundred r 
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lly, perplexity 


tween them 


crowd Strar gways 


self, but found Mr. Grainger 


was beside him when the 
cabs were called, and ordered 


Ss me as 


coming with me.” 
t 


tne 


as the res f 
and had 


partook of an excellent 


I A 0 evening. In 
d happenec not happened 
‘trangways 


and drinking with appetite, and 


t went 


¢ 

7 : 61 ' 
nad »,do with where \ 
ries of the po 
e two or 


nd put the 


ne wer 


re 
fr 


mm New 


eT i} 


make no m 


8 already named by 
rathering } 


i 


et forth. 


secured an apartment of sitting room 
wo bedré , registering our names as “ Miss Adare 
friend.” I ordered the daintiest supper the house 


could | o be served upstairs, with a small bottle of 


and 


Dut ur like the 


i 0 inspirit us; 

ither of us could do more than taste food and 
No kidnaped princess in a fairy tale was ever 
Mrs. Brokenshire; no giant 
1el than myself. Now that it was 
her eyes and in my own, not as a 


two heroes of the 
sode ne 

drink. 

more 


lovely r pathetic than 


ogre more strously cr 


mon 
[ figured, 


r put 


done potn 


as a capture 


She had dried her tears, 


As far as possible she didn’t look at me, but when she 


but she had dried them resent- 


ldn’t help it the reproach in her glances almost broke 
Though I knew I had acted for the best, she 
me feel a bad angel, a marplot, a spoil-sport. I had 
that was as full of bliss as it of 
terror, and reduced the dramatic to the commonplace. 
Here she was picking at a cold quail in aspic face to face 
with me when she might have been — 


my heart. 
made 
dream 


da was 


The 
ing sounds over the wire. 
I got the words: 

“What does that mean?” 

“_ that Mrs. Brokenshire is perfectly 
physical condition, but she’s tired and nervous and o 
wrought.” 

I made out that the muffled and strangled voice said 

“T’ll motor up to Providence at once. It’s now half 
ten. I shall be there between one and two. What |} 
shall I find you at?” 

**Don’t come, sir,”’ I pleaded. “T had to tell you 
in Providence, because you could have found that out | 


symptoms of distress came to me in 


It 


a 
was a good half n 


means 


we we 


asking where the long-distance call had come from; bi 
most important to Mrs. Brokenshire that she sho 
a few days alone.” 
“1 shall judge of that. To what hotel shail I come 
“I beg and implore you, sir, not to come. Please belie 
me when I say that it will be better for you in the er 
Try to trust me. Mrs. Brokenshire isn’t 


>o 


ous breakdown; 


if I can 


nave 





lf fora weel 


it Was Only a Peaceful and a Nobte One 


and when 
I put her to bed 
ng-maid. You will 


yes were turned 


iw me, 


ose tende r 
reduke, I would gladly have put 


d her on to destruc- 


d on her pillow I laid my 
d with her 


ong as I still had duties to fulfill. 
der my care at Providence 
d be most concerned as to 
ct or the 


approx 


? 


t for a night might be doubt 
he was sufficiently calm for me 


referred to it again, I had made a 
at Mr. Brokenshire was at New- 
but in 


he could be ere 


tes I was talking to him on 


to 


said I was Alexandra 
we tne! 


ame. 


o your 


ry your son, Hugh. 
came the response, uttered wearily. 
I must apologize for ringing you 


| you that Mrs. Brokenshire 


from everyt 
sudder 


She doesn 


7 to-day 
me, *t need a tra 


fectly All she 


whom she know 


wel wants 
she can trust. 
She mplv begs to be 


Angélique. 
In the end I mi 


beseeching on his part ar dn 


ade my p 


ing said good night to him 


called up Angélique, 


wnk 


Jesides that, t 


ust be a plebeian s 


vants and get al 


*h the same explanat 
hough somewhat dif 


tion I asked her to pack such sele 
of Mrs. Brokens} 


need in a country pl: 


examples 
might 
to send. Angélique havi 
Brokenshire was safe 
of a 


shared by 


would be | 


ALieT, al ( 


far from a nerv 
but 


or 


ner t 
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Though I was so tired by this time that fainting would You do se ‘ g Mrs. B 
have been a solace, I called for a Boston paper and begar Ae ‘ fe 
studying the advertisements of country hotels. Having ’ \ 


made a selection of these I consulted the manager of our 


x 
as 
a 


present place of refuge, who strongly commended one of S 
them. Thither I sent a 1 t-letter commandeering the 

best, after which, with no more than strength to undress, { 
I lay down on a couch in Mrs. Brokenshire’s room. When |! 


knew she was sleeping I too slept fitfully. About once 









in an hour I went softly to her bedside, and finding her at t lla | 
doz ng, if not sound aslee p, I went softly back again t or l | 
Between four and five we had a little s e I've 








approac hed her bed she looked up: id sa : . , 
‘What are we going to do in the morning | b 
Afraid to tell her all I had put in trai: I ga 

in the form of suggestion. 

“No, I shan’t do that,” she said quietly t ‘ 
She lay quite still, her cheek embossed on the 

a great stray curl over her left shoulder I 

“Then what would you like to do?’ é yg 


“T should like to go straight back.” 


t Piny e : | , 
To begin the same old life all over 2, . J ie \ ~ vA ‘ { Rut I 


To begin to see him all over aga 
“Do you think that alter last night 


you can begin to see him in the same 


‘Il must see him in some way.’ 


‘But isn’t the way what you've st 


to discover? Wouldn't part of your ob e afte 

ject in going away lor a time be to thint Il had . . 
out some method o! recon ling your feel- ; 

ng for Mr. Grainger with—with your ea + Py , , 


self-respect 


“My st lf-respect?”’ She looked as if 
she had never heard of such a thing. 
*What’s that got to do with it?” 

“Hasn't it got everything to do with it? You can’t i ume she had no hesitation it fe ‘ " ving 
live without it forever.” , om i. it failed hir He would never forgive he e 1 ‘ } 
Y : : yon J ie 
Do you mean that I've been living without it as it is? t - “rh -. wouldn't love her any more N ‘ j | 
‘Isn’t that for you to say rather than for me?” “? - te * ¢ to be forgiven, was like deat! \ e demanded d Zz 

4 ” 
She was silent lor a minute, after which she said fret- NY Yu ‘ & t rly hat a . t ‘ er! 
- “ ; 


ly Ft 4° had gone and fling herself at his fe 
I don’t think it’s very nice of you to talk to me like ’ 4 = 7° Jecause I didn’t allow her to rema B 


. tf 



























that You've got me here at your mercy, when I might 70 41 e+e Be If She Renounced Vynatl was almost a quarrel a i 
have been ” A long, bubbling sigh, like the after Him Now it Would be an Act of Heroism of tones from the southerr ‘ ‘ , 
math of tears, laid stress on the joys she had forgone Which I Could Hardly Believe Her Capabie now a itraged queen and 

He’il never forgive me no never.” Sparing me neither tears t 

‘Wouldn't it pe better, de al Mrs. Brokenshire,”” I “You let him see more than that l ved | \ j rdenunciations, she neverthel« | ‘ 
asked, “‘to consider whether you can ever forgive him?” howed I tl ) who S y ‘ ‘ ul 

She raised herself on her elbow and looked at me. Seated “But since I didn’t know how P ind fashion magazines I spread b 
in a low armchair beside her bed, in an old rose-colored “Ah, but you should have known. N ‘ me the piteous face of an ange m | 
Kimono, my dark hair hanging down my back, I was nota be so dependent on a man as that trampled and ¢« laved i t 1 of : eg ! 
fa t ng object of stud eve nt igt i one sma she te icK aga ( er | ‘ ‘ } eve < ly } 
dista shaded bedroom | It’s easy set 1 Ve er bee r . 7 it I 1} ‘ 

‘What should I forgive him for? For loving me?” “I have been in love—and am still; but ‘ not the iff 

“Yes, for loving you—in that way.” most ant ew i But ’ fresh gree 

“He loves me - yu diffe I m ali t pre ea ‘ i vv } ‘ { 

“So much that he could see you dishonored and dis- it is.” ill our care We yuldn’t he 
graced—and shunned by decent people all the rest of your “If they do they’re not speaking of sexual love.”’ little round of thought when wv 
life—just to gratify his own desires. It seems to me you ‘What are they speaking of then?” pets of green velvet, or cops ‘ ‘ 
may have to forgive him for that.” “They're speaking of another 1 of love, wit! } into leaf. or a farme ‘ 

‘He asked me to do only what I would have done w the mere sexual has nothing todo. I’m not an ascet ind ving and the { le f the ‘ We 
ingly—if it hadn’t been for you.” I know the sexual has its place. But there’s a love that eeing ler a farther ar 
didr he suggestion. He did.” “Yes, but so long as one never see 

make it till I'd let him see “ I suppose it was her tone of feeble reb« that ist evan t ‘ ‘ f R 

“Too mucl Forgive me for saying it, dear Mrs. Bro- my spirit and made me speak as | : 
kenshire; but do you think a woman should ever go so Oo j i e lar ! The 
far meet a man as yu did?’ 


Continued on Page 74 





“She'll Never be Happy With You if She Kills the Man She Runs Away From 
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rmy of Homesick Old Men 





the Serbs 
Balkans does 
mean 

fe nsive 

where el 
men had 1 
trench. The 





A Serbian Sotdier Does a Bit of Barbering A Comitadji Chieftain hose wh« 


“ By HERBERT COREY : 


nae. 


s walls 


me ge 


* 5 
I 
a 


and a brass hignt Each has the profound conviction that when this Balkar 


} 


ord marked war is over Serbia will be free and his children shall 
atl have peace 
Perhaps it is not heroism alone 
when the Perhaps they are just homesick. 
aviewofa vague wide vision of the time to come w! 
hed uniforms be united in one country, and there shall be 
nch Army But when a Serbian peasant speaks of Serbia | 
-lined faces are of a little white cottage on a green hill, 
hard and the yoke of gray oxen. lr 
content to stay at home all his lif His one 
his wedding day, when he starts with his bride 
may take in three or four villages and 
No wonder these men sicken 
homes! Last year the men of 
captured a convoy of Bulgarian ox-wa 
were serbian Wagons and pert 
children had been pressed 
All along the line the r 
and threw their arms round the 








wept unashamed., 
ory I am “It did no harm,” said the chief of staff 
ampaign of the people, we Serbians. We weep easily. 
ey could ever better when our eyes are wet.” Serbian Sleep-Firing 
1 were These men are depressed and melan« 
} lanned an not bitter. Perhaps the Balkan tradition istal . HEN he ex] lained: Th tleventh Re giment 
it operation Their fathers and their forefathers have gone through some Wetternich shortly before with a loss of a thou 
nthechanceto measure of the same thing they are going through now. | fourteen hundred men. It 
eventy thousand they are dejected it is because of the thousands of n he ot taken the Rock 
ed and fifty t) rades who have died, and because the end seems very far hat thrusts upward f 
ir, and all that off, and because there seems to be no rele cep tne precipitous sides 
d who fought - through death or serious wounds. Many } » Now and then 
nounta so been wounded four or five times, and j t y hi of Blood a 
| back to the Front from the little hospitals static ris ing at Wetternicl 
behind the lines They fight on br t] ai year ir uur hundred 
k was to cut through 
ins back to Monastir, so as 


the 


throug 
dared. 
Last winter’s campaign was a gent 
home-coming the Serbs. They 
their own cour 


ia and ha 





1 Italian soil; 

1 Serbia thro 
Perhaps no other modern army 
such a tragic wandering. One 

h of the allied base at 
line which mart 
map limits of Serbia, which 


‘ } < ~ } } 24] ’ 
— Wi blished after the second Balka 





Serbian Cavatiry Riding Into Monastir, the First Considerabie Town of r. ni Maced nian ntry $s not 


Old Serbia to be Retaken by the Evicted Serbs really s a; orsoit seems to a stranger. 
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For hundreds of years it was dominated by r 


aliens. But the Serbs cannot forget that 





Monastir was once the capital of their king- I M 
dom—‘“In those days Serbia was the most 
enlightened country of the East!” they A 

, , 


boast —or that it was only a little time ago 


when they were rejoicing over getting back 


their own. They fought throughout t} 
campaign wit that tragic homesickness eo: ; 
, which marks the army. ‘ ‘ 


Monastir had been 


' before the allied scou iscover act 
} 
A French scouting party riding in to find 
out whether the Bul i had left ran 
‘ 
\ 





























head-on into a Bulgarian scouting ri | ‘ 
' ng in to fi d out whether the French had ere 
; come, and there was a slight collision. Bot} i 
sides ran away to report. The French and " 
Russian and Italian troops nm ade ready to ‘ 
: f enter. The Serbians were all in the hig! ‘ 
hills, where they had been cutting at the Bul- 
garian lines. Then the French did one of the - 
graceful things they can always be counted Ar era 
on to do ‘ 
: } ~“— said the of cer in command, “‘is Alex 4 
i , ar old Serb “— town. Phe Serbs shall be the Three Generais—From Left to Right: Jerome, of the French Army, Voivcode Mischitch, We are | t me . . 
. ) first to enter. . of the Serbian, and Sicard, French—in Good Humor After Watching the Day's Fight . + “We . 
: Perhaps it was not good military pol get 
: j but word was sent into the mountains, and a regiment of ‘ in old el told all S« Ame ‘ One t f eld the ‘ 
; | Serbian cavalry rode all that night, through falling snow “because your count: ilwa een free M ’ t I ‘ 
} and over roads that were mere rabbit tract ol pper it by and Dy tne | ea ‘ (re if re { ‘ i 1 tne i ‘ \ 
; ay At the foothi'tls they found scouts waiting for ther ee the faces of the ‘ ‘ the ‘ e re 
They were told to make haste, for the high command tt} igh the haze of st e. The guest ‘ king d at ia larger i ir and an enté ‘ 
feared to wait : nger. The Bulgarians might attempt their plat a ‘ f ‘ é f The ‘ f 
i to reénter the city. giasses. If an officer sy ‘ hose nearest L hir a mud if is been ra g and t } 
| **Ride!”’ came the order. “ Ride fast! Ford the river, strained attentior After a litt the ersatior ild t,! there » inter? ate stage M 
‘ for we cannot wait for you to go round by the bridge.” die down and quiet « i me aga On the é ‘ tua arrives at a destina I 
So that morning the Serbian regiment rode through the head one heard the i tne i é é b ur t 
Cerna, while the French and Italian and Russian troops ta-ta-ta ol the mitratlleuse | i the host of the tafl | treated a a ve ! 1 gue ‘ 
} tramped into the town along the great highway that leads evening, no had a ited such a happy hour u ! tor it I t are ! ‘ Distar 
tO Salonikl he French | yles ni iy lea r ! way to t ea ‘ gia 
on ] il in Dbanas were ft ring nigt i lt ist I k t i ‘ ! eT ga ‘ pie t ‘ t 
; irs; and the nheay Russians swu said he in I ! I ! i ‘ n. ia pe ut 
ea g of leather and a jangle o ; | is a very i time and Ke J 
they sung their slow marching song But the srode our homes.” The Poor Relations of the Allies 
sobbing. That sadne fies rare } ta the 
Tt ars Tran openly dowr their faces, anda their big har is stranger the ha tate of the } sant eT lr | Is ist the other way with the Set We 
were forever going up to clear their eve and the officers peacetime he t ! 1 ‘ n ‘ t i at he | 
were so cht ad that the ld I give their orders Peasants loved to g er ‘ ‘ ‘ lw ve ive ‘ \ 
I the Serbs ft ent g M ey were tellers and chaff. N ida the et i 1 ITst 
iast begin? mie me eacl ner Phe are Ane : . 
‘There will be 4 good time to-night iid a staff « i})- tne ire a] to ts t Une the . : K Ls M ! : 
talr It Y ! name-day fea We shall be by the! i ihe ‘ ‘ it Alex ‘ 1 i i " ‘ 
very happy.” If nditions pern ‘ eca ‘ none, a ! va ed { ‘ \ 
at night on the v p whe , are y ‘ M e gi ‘ MM 
The Captain's Birthday Party evening meal by ones and t | jo not sing. They i tin I e. § officers } ‘ on 
. do not laugh. Yet they are never bitter, rod xX Cars on the gle-tra ra i 
the colonel commanding heard reports by day. A Macedonia, though the ire the t t 1 the t ‘ a ride to the Front ir amit anes 
T-shaped table had been set there. The ration meal of bread al d armies there e the Ru il tne ‘ ‘ | ! ( ered at, tor the s i Line 
ind meat and sou] | ry had been supplemented by _ re nr to the \ er ery | 
4 me boxes of candic i nuts, and some figs strung or office One day t! I e Alt nece é nN " ‘ 
wit he 1 he Greel lo The 1 es were of the sort one of e best of his reg r H r ‘ ‘ ix é ( ‘ 
used to find ir osa ) ) g feet on the Chris s ‘ He rein } ‘ ef ‘ ‘ e! ‘ | 
trees back home r i ne ol the ration wa | el 1 
ported by a fe th gna nd there was a hard } ‘ 2 et t 
ind bitter e cneest i SOT iu ge t t had come 
4 n cal ind mar \ had been packed or i miu I 
| muleback w htinite ip to this high country of the ‘ ‘ g. M 
| Cerna f r the capt I ? ( feast The st aff tried ] { 
} to be | nignt s one ula ea i a lhe t I 
officers sang their pla e Serl songs and la ed very i, r « y ‘ 
hard at the tories that were told, and applauded lou ily mmtinued on Page 62 
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does not go to that business joyfully is little better than an 
apostate and a renegade. The execution of the English 
nurse, Miss Cavell, was undoubtedly a deep satisfaction 
to the German military mind—an acceptable offering to 


against this bloody, brutish, Prussian cult of war 
America is now in arms. There can be no peace until 
the German people renounce its domination. 


that 


Catching Up 


Fe )M August, 1914, to June, 1917, prices in the United 
States advanced less than in England. In June what 

uu could have bought with a dollar in 1914 cost a dollar 
seventy-seven cents in the United States, and two dol- 


ana 


and ten cents in England. 
But the most recent compilations showed that 
were advancing faster in the United States than in 
In other words, we were catching up. 


FOUNDED A? 1728 | } lat f lec t f J th 
rom the date of our declaration of war to June there 


PUBLISHED EVERY SATURDAY BY had not a very great expansion of credit here, and 
the full effect of Government purchases had probably not 
THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY 


felt. 
It is quite likely that a few months hence we shall catch 
INDEPENDENCE SQUARE 
PHILADELPHIA, PENNSYLVANIA, U.S.A 


prices 


Eng- 


been 
beer 


up with England in the matter of increased prices. 
The England is 
attributed to extensive Government control of food and to 
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It is difficult to 


lower recent advance in prices in 


restrictions upon importation of luxuries 


make an individual see that extrava- 
rance on his part, and especially extravagance involving 
the use of credit, his fellow citizens. 


hboosts prices o1 


« Mad 


a certain power to buy goods 
and credit. You turn over part of 
that power to the Government by purchasing a bond. But 


ju propose to buy just as much as you did before; so you 


nave a power con- 


ting ol your money 


PHILADELPHIA, JULY 14, 1917 


ake the 


bond to a bank and borrow the amount you sub- 

Your purchasing power is then as great as ever. 
But the Government has the purchasing power you turned 
when you bought the bond. Total purchasing 
There is that much greater competi- 


To keep the balance it is 


er to 


Food Control 


( y THE principle that inspired a good deal of agricul 
tural oF ition to the price-fixing feature of the Food 
( nt | Bill. hardly » . 


litary power Is 


increased. 
good rise 


to increase produc tion 


pric es 


a gun could be fired ir increase the quantity of 


cor and cut down your purchases by striking out 


iwerned, 


reduced about to the Cl ‘ 


mask rading 

other, inflation immaterial. Each 
would call his one-dollar bill two dollars, and go on as 
But it is 


e in commodity prices fairly. 


deous ind emitting a | yell f the United States consisted of two persons, 


he Executive must not be would be 


be used to limit the profits of farmer 
adjust a great and rapid 
It falls inequitably upon 


lly upon 


that the power might be abused by before impossible to 


hatever that may no abuse reat many people—-usua those least able to 


attempted to frame 
abused V 
and 


eT could be 
ribed, 
se-proof 
ved; but 


ld no more be 


hich no pov 


American Thrift 
Ww. preaching economy it is always well to remem- 
ber that 


far more money is saved here than in any 
country, and by a greater number of people—in 


checked balanced 


We 


it the 
were 


1 
possible to conduct other 


that plan than to operate an arm pli f pite of all our admitted and deplorable extravagance 


meeting, with « In 1910 the Comptroller of the Currency reported that 
bate and no deci million bank depositors in the 


present must exceed forty 


venty-« ght 


lhe 


number at 
withhold authority th: 


hands decentl \ t positors in national banks have increased from seven 


up our 


» peace terms 1 half millions to more than fourteen millions. Depos- 


.onormal food situatior any m¢ ! rs in savings banks have increased by more than two 


on selfish contrivance These two classes number more than twenty-five 
to intoler: 
’s latest report does not give the number 


price 


n state and private banks and loan and trust 
In 1910 they mil 


view of increased deposits it seems they 


peculator 
numbered more than ten 
and it 


diy fall rt ol 


can 
fifteen millions 
individual 
duplications 


at present 
Among forty million bank depositors there 
the same person or corpo- 


But, 


imber of individual 


a good many 


more than one bank 


The Prussian War Cult 


Ameri 


lat, the 


must nearly equal the number of 


now y 

ren gainfully employed at the last 
' 

Y Value y eleven mil- 

of the deposits are technically savings accounts; but 

though in the 


s does not mean savings; for onl 
ioodthirstine 
ules Germany was brought a great many 
} of certificates of deposit and checking accounts; 
nk deposit represents both purchasing power and 
‘ \ Savings deposits and time certificates of depos- 
in the righteousness its amounted, on June 30, 1916, to nine and a half billion 
s found 
Khan understood it. So did 


mdemned any leniency toward French 
tod Fruasen soldiers ae “a culpable le The Bond-Buying Habit 


good marksmet 
HE 


others are actually savings, 


hrases are said form and 


t \¢t 
blood wherever it dollars 


ad Js nghi Only ignorance repeats that Americans do not save, 


‘rench banking system works for the widest possi- 
ble distribution of securities—that is, of paper evi- 
colonel who gavea French dencing a definite interest, as creditor or part owner, in 
specified wealth. The American banking system can hardly 
he was cer- be said to work systematically and energetically in that 
direction. 

One 
Ameri 


rretted taking any 


ing them down on 


r her husband's 


comes round to the same thing; for an 
his money in a bank and the bank 


ilt of war mercy is the grand heresy, the may say it 


The busine is 


to kill; anyone wl an deposits 
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Thus, banks now hold over ten billion dollars 
of securities—stocks, bonds and real-estate mortgages. 
But it does not come to quite the same thing. 
The French apa 
both individual safe-deposit boxes, 
have, and then an equal capacity for patrons whose hold- 
ings are so small that they cannot afford to rent even the 
smallest individual box. The 
stantly draining off into these strong boxes. 
accumulates a few hundred francs above 
able needs, he buys a “baby bond” and puts it 
Of course the bank then loses control and use 
depositor’s money; but Fret I 
its ample compensations. It promotes thi 


invests it. 


bank will have great storage « ity for 


securities which we 


bank’s deposits are 


If a depositor 


diate 


con- 


imme 


away. 
chmen think 


surplus is once definitely invested the tem} 
It effects a final dispositior 
of individuals who expect 
Probably 
promotes conservatism, for ownership ola de fini 
dustry 


commi 


it is removed of the se 
They go into the hands 


them, and are thus out of the way definitely 


in a specified item of national wealth and it 
And the bank gets it 
By and large , We 


ssior 


sobering influence. 


handling the securities believe, bar 

in France is quite as profitable as in the United States 
It is by no means simply a question of ban} 

It is really a question of national habit 

Yet it c 


slowly, as everybody knows. 


Increasing Tonnage 


EXT year will, no doubt, see ocean tonr 


on the increase. As nearly 
reports at hand, about six million tons of mer 
were destroyed from the f 


of May last; 


struction 


beginning oO 
and this was consideral 
or the period. 

But the submarine scare of last spr 
notable effect ir 


than a year before that, scarcity of 


increasing construction; 
bottoms a! 
freight rates had been stimulating shipbuilders. 

On May first 


hand in our shipyards reached two million tor 


construction of steel merchar 


times the amount of steam tonnage turned out 


and since then General Goethals has declared tl 


build three million tons in the next eighteen mont 
lad 
England, whose shipyards for two years h: 


over mostly to naval construction, had 


energetically to building merchant ships. 
June nearly a mil 


ariy 


gave a new spur, and by 
tons was building. France, also, was 
direction. 

The submarine scare advertised in most 
the need of merchant ships. A response 
Meantime the latest rs po 


destruction of merc 


every shipyard. 
the 
decrease than to increase. 

The net loss of shipping 
people imagine. The San Fra 
recently calculated that, if the present ra 


and destruction continues unchanged until 


the 


i then | 
than it was at the beginning of the war. B 


world’s merchant marine woul 


IS increasing and destruction seems like ly 
Bail, Row or Go Ashore 


A THE last census the United States c 
and a quarter million white males, twenty 
t citizens and had 
of becoming citizens. Mar 


But man; 


age or over, who were no 
intentior 
jects of the Central Powers. 
of the Allied Powers; 


enlistment 


and a recent a 
izes the and ulting 
service under their own 

The enlistment and recruiting ought 
This is a poor time for a man without 
The 


choost s; to l 
because he finds it offers him attra 


man who live 
superior to those in his own country, : 
its offer of citizenship, is always in 
position of the passenger who insists upon keepir 
in the boat, but declines either to bail or row. If he 
find superior opportunities here he would not be here; 


the 


; +} 
{ 


10n to the 


he refuses t« 
that made the opportunities. 

Sometimes—according to our unfortunate exper 
the man who grabs American opportunities with o1 
and waves off American citizenship with the othe 
it necessary to justify himself by wholesale and cl 


» acknowledge any obl 


disparagement of the country he prefers to } 
as living in it is concerned. He 
country well enough to live in it, and he 
country well enough to express any obligations toward it or 
approval of it. 

Apparently nothing short of heaven will satisfy 
such a degree that he can really accept it. 

This is a poor time for such playing hex 
you-lose with citizenship. Some pretty big issues are astir 
in the world to-day. Let a man choose a flag! 


} 


aoes 


ds-I-win-tails- 








tere et 














Elizabeth Leighton Lee 


HE snapshot of Miss Lee, shown above, was 

taken in the garden of the School of Horticulture 
for Women, of which she is the head. In a number 
of European countries schools for training women 
gardeners have long been in existence and have 
proved of great educational value; but the sx hool, 
started in 1911 in one of the suburbs of Philadelphia, 
is the or ly one of its | 


very successful 


ind in the country, and, though 
for so young a school, has hardly 


passed the experi- 





mental s age. 
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Never did an insti- 
tution have a better 
opportunity than the 
school has 
justify its 
and prove its value to 
the commun 


over the country there 





is a demand for trained 
gardeners and better 
methods of horticul- 
ture to meet the food 
crisis, and the gradu- 
ates of Miss Lee’ 
school have a wonder- 
ful chance to serve 
their country, for they 
are the material that 
should make the of- 
ficers in our volunteer 
agricultural army. 
That the school it- 
self stands ready tc do 
its share as a training 
camp is shown by the 
special war courses in 
practical gardening of- 
fered there to the gen- 
eral public during the 
month of May. 
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Elizabeth 
Fraser—Her- 
self 

By Herself 
| WENT to France 


last ummer be- 


j cause I was very tired 


| irom writing, and also 
because I had heard 
so much ta talk, 

ta patnet 

| hot i that neve 
got anywhere that 

| I had re ed not t 
4 another word 
about the war, or the 


I could d ne 
| thing! I stayed ove 
| there and nursed 

about four mont} 





Harvey T. Dunn—Himeelf 
By Himself 


N THE eighth day of June I had lived one-third of 

a century, starting in South Dakota. My time, to 
a great extent, has been spent in idleness, play and work 
in Europe, Mexico, Canada and a large part of the United 
States. 

I have farmed, been steam engineer, punched cows, 
camp-cooked on the range, been lumberman, railroad 
fireman, and have done all kinds of odd jobs, among 
others art teacher and automobile mechanic. 





About me, person- 
j Well, I am 
a Californian by birth, breeding, instincts and inclina- 
tion; a writer by vocation and a knocker by avocation 

like all good Californians! I have been writing for nearly 


six years, and I hate it and love it alternately; but it’s 


got me, just as the desert gets people It exercises the 
same kind of baneful attraction on the soul. I espe 
cially hate to write in the early summer, for it ties 
me up in the house. It would be nice to write in the 
winter, and the 
or a dog catcher in the summertime. 
My father was the captain of a sailing vessel that 





a horse trainer or a swimming teacher 


and Keeper 


cruised in the South Seas, and I was brought up on tales 





of the 


So 


far 
ia 
tar 


aN 








Friendly Islands, and of the ca 
ymon Isles, whose plea 
‘ 


more intimately than I did a 
f Chicago or New Yor He 
Cencluded on Page 69 
e . _— 
Samuel Mc 
* THE foot of ti 


4 of the man w 

the purchasing and furnishing of « 
Navy needs. While he was Pay | 
McGowan made the Su De 
Fleet into a smoot} gr 


lar 


a 





chosen He has risen from the 
that of Seni 

rs—and he i till comparat 
uld be many opportunities ahead f 








-Owam 
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R ON 


By L.W. B. REES, Lieutenant Colonel, R. & C. 


rain or snow—which absolutely pre- 

from being done on the lines. The 

do not delay work, but make the 
hnorter 

the tendency is, on first thought, 

t the pilot of a machine is nothing more 

and judging from the casualty lists, 

idents due to ordinary flying, one 

g is now perfectly easy and safe. 

ue; but pilots must be of a class 


to rmagine t 


he driver 


) that of the ordinary car driver. 

is not like flying over an aéro- 
Over the lines one is 
a few machines—and with 
thirty miles. There the machine 
bracing wires cut and streaming 


ence below 


just 


Then is the time when the wrong type 
Nobody can 
Hie comes home; and even the moral 

ther machine could give is lost. 
ks apply to observers: It is easy to say 
en when they have not; and by alter- 
rding in a report one may give, by a distortion 

{wl iay be the truth, quite a wrong impression. 

The moral courage of the observer is of a different type 
from that required by a pilot. It is the pilot who has to 
the degree of danger he is warranted in incurring, 
ile the observer has to seize every opportunity to mini- 

his danger. I refer to actual fighting, and also to the 

of observation, which may or may not 

necessary to keep a machine in an uncomfortable 

t for some time. The kind of courage required by the 

pilot not necessarily that of the man who delights in 

flying any type of machine, looping, and doing all the usual 

tricks over the aérodrome; for many times this sort fails 
yn the side of the lines 


his engine is vibrating. 


judge 


$s power 


vther 


Artillery Control 
ON THE other hand, I know a man—now a prisoner 
who was the worst of pilots. He hardly ever made a 
but he was absolutely invaluable in a 
If his machine came back without bullet holes 
, L really believe he thought he had not done his 
rk properly. On bad days, when there was nothing to 
en on account of the low clouds, he would go “ Archie 
that is, flying low over the anti-aircraft guns 
ng them with machine-gun fire. When flying 
ed is very deceptive, and the guns have great 
eeping their sights on the machine. 
e been many observers who have rectified a 
times taking it to pieces in the air in the 
, While the pilot has had to maneuver to 
my from getting in the decisive shot. 
I know the pilot and observer very 


eail d landing; 
quadron 


rit 
( 


‘ 
t 


case 

hine was on a long reconnaissance and 

the enemy aérodrome near St. Quentin, 

uut twenty-five miles on the other side of 

re they saw four of the enemy’s fighting 

ibove them, which attacked by diving, one 

r, at thesingle machine, firing hard as soon as 

could bear, The first machine was sent down, 

ntrol. The second did not dare to press the attack 
raight on down. 

run jammed, a cap blowing back and lodging 

h mechanism, This necessitated taking 

The third machine then 

d went to the aérodrome without a 

¢ fired, but the pilot simply headed straight for 

The fourth man realized that the gun was 

t wanted to make sure before coming close; 

and of course failed to geta 

decided to come close and finish the ma- 

late. The gun was again in action, 


mechanism to pieces, 


on down 


of feints 
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and the fourth machine was brought down. This, too, 
happened over the enemy aérodrome, where their own 
machines should have felt no danger. 

When enemy machines come over our aérodromes we 
take it almost as a personal insult, and it is seldom that 
they try it with impunity. 

Machines are very hard to see in the air. There is 
always a brown haze, which seems to rise, and aéroplanes 
that happen to be in this are quite invisible till they get 
comparatively close. 

At the beginning of a battle the long-range arti!lery 
check their ranges; and as they cannot see their targets, 
their accuracy of fire absolutely depends on the informa- 
tion sent down from the aéroplane. One day we got the 
enemy’s artillery code. The next day the enemy tried to 
get the range on one of our batteries. Apparently their 
machine, which was at a great height, could not distin- 
guish the target, since, every time he struck a fence about 
four hundred yards away, he sent down “Hit.”” Needless 
to say, he ruined that fence. 

The artillery-control machines are of a slow type. They 
are up all day nearly every day. The pilots and observers 
of these machines become extraordinarily keen and seem 
to be immune from anti-aircraft fire. Perhaps it is because 
they get so much that, as with poisons, it does not affect 
them. One always sees them calmly proceeding up and 
down, surrounded by shell bursts, and apparently taking 
no notice. The observers become so interested that they 
take no notice of enemy machines which are not actually 
shooting at them. They are protected by patrols of 
fighters, whose duty it is to keep all other machines away 
from the line, which prevents them from being interfered 
with and also keeps the enemy himself from doing any 
work, 

If this is done effectively, the only way the enemy can 
annoy is by sending over small light machines which, 
climbing higher than our fighting patrol, necessarily at a 
fairly low altitude, come over the line and attack our 
machines on the way back. To prevent this it is necessary 
to have a patrol of machines that are light, and also good 
fighters. The higher they can get, the better it is; since, 
if one gets to a great height, it is possible to push the nose 
of the machine down and thus get up a tremendous speed, 
thus enabling one to attack the enemy as desired. If the 
attack fails, the speed makes it possible to climb up again 
and start afresh. 

The counter move to this is to form a squadron of 
fighters and go across the line by sheer weight of numbers, 
in which case it is easy to think of a formation that will be 
able to bring at least two guns to bear in any direction. To 
prevent this we send out offensive patrols, whose duty it is 
to keep well over the lines and prevent these squadrons 
from forming. These patrols are so quick that, since it 
always takes some time for squadrons to get into formation, 
if one can get to a rendezvous before they do, they can be 
defeated separately. 

The anti-aircraft guns tend to give away the position 
of these patrols. They surround them with shell bursts, 
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which can be seen 

for miles. If by any 

chance there happens 

to be an enemy ma- 

chine which does not 

see the patrol com- 

ing, the enemy’s anti- 

aircraft guns send up 

shells near it, which 

immediately cause it 

to dive out of danger. 

In the old days it 

was usual for the 

anti-aircraft guns to 

fire so as to hit the 

machine aimed at. It was thus comparatively easy to 

evade the shots. All one had to do was to spot the 

position of the battery, go at a constant speed, and 

turn off at the flash of the guns. If one could not spot 

the battery it became more exciting. Now it seems to 

be usual for the anti-aircraft guns to fire a group of 

shells near the machine without trying actually to hit 

it; thus, the machine is sure to fly into some part of 
the bursts. 

The anti-aircraft guns seem to be able to reach to 
any height where the machines are visible. Machines 
fly now to any height up to twenty-five thousand feet, 
where it is always extremely cold and the air becomes 
appreciably rarefied. This affects pilots—especially 
the young ones who are often not used to long hours 
in the air; and there have been cases where the pilot 
has fainted and the machine has come down, out of control. 
To prevent this, pilots now nearly always wear a complete 
leather head covering. 





Little charcoal instras are articles 
kept in store, which glow for some hours and, if carried in 
the pocket under the leather jacket, keep one fairly warm. 
To prevent the pilot’s heart from being affected by the 
want of oxygen, a special oxygen apparatus is carried, and 
he breathes it when necessary. 

It is very easy to get frostbitten. If the machine is a 
tractor it is fairly warm as long as one’s head is kept behind 
the wind screen; but one is always tempted to look out and 
see what is going on below, and then the cold air at once 
takes the skin off any exposed part. 

To come back again to the machines that are working at 
a lower altitude, we find them doing chiefly reconnaissance 
and photographic work. Both of these duties are of the 
utmost importance to the Staff and to the artillery. 


The Photographic Squadron 


\ ITH every photographic squadron we have a special 
officer trained to read the photos. Ordinarily photog- 
raphy is thought of asan easy pastime. The modern camera 


has taken from us all the hard work. Atthe Front it is quite 
different. The photographs of exact localities are taken 
with the greatest care, and as soon as one complete set has 
been taken another is begun; so that we can see how the 
enemy’s work on the other side is progressing. 

The photographs themselves are extremely good and 
would make the ordinary professional photographer green 
with envy. The special photographic officer can see things 
that are absolutely invisible to the observer. The machine 
is always vibrating, so that high-power glasses cannot be 
used; but a good photograph can be examined at leisure. 

The photographic organization is quick. 
drome we were five miles from our wing headquarters, and 
were taking photos of the German third line for the Intel- 
ligence Branch of the Staff. Our machine would land and 
give the plates to an orderly, who was waiting to take them 
to the photographic expert. In two hours we should have 
the prints, and the Staff would already have received 
theirs. One is shot at all the time while photos are being 
taken, and it is extraordinarily annoying to find that the 
plate has only beautiful pictures of shell bursts instead of 
the ground. 

Reconnaissance machines are used to spot any move- 
ment of the enemy, to locate depots of all sorts, and for a 
variety of other purposes. As a rule, one or two machines 


On one aéro- 


go out to do the reconnaissance work, and some few fight- 
ers, both light and heavy, go with them for protection. It 
is rather a nice sight to see them all going along together. 
I always think that the observers in the reconnaissance 
machines have rather a hard time of it, as they have to 
watch the ground the whole time and cannot spare the 
time to see what the hostile aéroplanes are doing. A good 
observer can see all kinds of things that are quite in- 
visible or quite without meaning to the untrained man. 
Concluded on Page 29 
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ra That's where I'm greater than Rembrandt or Titian! 
A picture of health 








Only nature can paint the ruddy glow of health on the cheeks of your boys and girls. 
Give them plenty of fresh air and sunshine and the simple food that nature provides. Then 
you will see bright eyes and rosy cheeks. Better yet, you will see the active strength and vitality 


which tells of perfect health. 


Leave out the pies and pastry. Throw away the pill-box. Build up real and permanent 


vigor by a wholesome, well-considered diet. 


Now is the time when every mother and every 


housewife ought to realize the unusual food-value and energy-value which are conserved in 


Campbell's Vegetable Soup 


This pure and natural product contains the most 
nourishing and necessary food-properties. And they 
are most effectively proportioned and combined. 

We use selected Government-inspected beef to make a 
strong and nourishing stock. 

With this we blend Maine-grown white potatoes, 
fine Jersey sweet potatoes, Canadian rutabagas, ten- 
der Chantenay carrots, Dutch cabbage, okra, celery, 
parsley, delicate leek and other choice vegetables, and 
an inkling of sweet red peppers. We include also rice, 
barley and alphabet macaroni. 

This appetizing soup provides all the elements of a 
satisfying repast at very little cost. 


The daily use of these wholesome Campbell’s 


a potent means of vigorous health. 


Asparagus Chicken-Gumbo (Okra 
Jee! ; Clam Bouillon 
Bouillon ; Clam Chowder 

Ceiery Consommé 

Chicken Julienne 


LAST OTT AD FS Fo 


Its use gives you the benefit of many economies im- 
possible to the individual housewife. You have the 
advantage of our exceptional buying facilities; the 
experience and skill of the entire Campbell organ- 
ization; the unrivalled equipment of the famous 
Campbell kitchens. 

You have no waste of materials in using this tempt- 
ing soup; no cooking expense; no extravagant fuel 
bills. You receive it already cooked and prepared. 
It is all pure nourishment; and in itself alone almost 
constitutes a meal. Consider what all this means to 


you. 


Soups is a practical measure of economy and 


Mock Turtk Pepper Pot 
Mulligatawny Printanier 
Mut Tos 
Ox Tail Tor 0) 
Pea Vege 

Vi 
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Death and Disaster lurk 
in falling plaster 


Phink how much weight a ceiling must carry. The furniture in 
any room hardly weighs more than the mass of plastering suspended 
above it. And if that plastering ever cracks and falls, it may kill 
some person caught beneath, or ruin fine furnishings and costly 


| Ris 
Dric-a-Drac. 


You don’t want falling ceilings in your new home. Neither do 
you want to move your family into a fire-trap; nor keep open house 
for mice, vermin, moisture and decay. You don’t want to save a 
few dollars on the cost of construction at any such sacrifice of safety. 


Yet you do want to know how you can erect a safe, handsome, 
permanent home at a reasonable price. Here is the way. Build a 
stucco house with the stucco and the interior plastering held together 
and strongly reinforced by 


Herringbone 
Rigid Metal Lath 


1 a home is as fireproof as a The heavy longitudinal ribs, 

ne can be. Exhausting fire tests — united with the stucco, make 

| many great conflagrations have the exterior walls as solid as 

| that metal lath imbedded tn masonry or brick. The interior 

ister acts as a most effective fire walls and ceilings can’t crack 
It will withstand a hotter: or fall because the plaster clinches 
than will ever start in your the Herringbone and the Herring- 
lhe Herringbone and plaster bone clinches the plaster in an un- 

llorceiling also formsan impene- breakable grip. 

le barrier to mice, rats, vermin, Wherever lath-and-plaster con- 
isture and decay. The lath struction is called for, Herringbone 
iin the plaster. can be used—for stores, hotels, 
dormitories, apartment-buildings, 


you imagine anything more 
s as schools and churches, as well as 


than a charming stucco ; 
residences. 
conforms readily to any 
dings Women and chil Herringbone 
ot fine sensibiliti 5 love to Armco Iron Lath 


uch a home. . , , 
In climates where moisture is 


t, most economical and — excessive, the type of Herringbone 

tucce home is made by known as Herringbone “ Armco” 

ver Herringbone Rigid Rust-Resisting Iron Lath gives ut- 
ith. most satisfaction. 


Our free booklet, ““Herringbone Homes,’’ tells 
the whole “‘Herringbone”’ story. Send for it. 


NOTE TO ARCHITECTS: Specify Herringbone Rigid Metal Lath by weight per square 


well as by gage, then you will make sure to get full weight metal lath 


THE GENERAL FIREPROOFING COMPANY, Youngstown, Ohio 
Manufacturers of Metal Lath, Concrete Reinforcemet id Waterproofing 
Members of Associated Metal Lath Manufacturers 
Branch Offices: New York, Chicago, Philadelphia, San Francisco, Kansas City, Atlanta, Cincinnati, Buffalo, Utica 


The best dealer in your town has GF Products in stock 
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GOOD] YEAR 
TIRE-$AVER 
KIT 





<*\It Lets You Diive 
» With an Easy Mind 


GOODY! 


Saver Kit won't guar 


AR Tire- 


antee you tmmunity 


from tire trouble, any more 


than a hre insurance policy 
will guarantee you immunity 


from hre 


But a Goodyear Tire-Saver 
Kit will give you that feeling 
of security and peace ol mind 
when motoring, that an mm 
surance poli Y gives you at 


home 


More—the 


7 
out of trouble once you do 


Kit will he Ip you 


get into it; it contains every 
essential for the repair of any 
short ot com 


tire accident 


plete ruin 


It makes you ready against 


the emergency; it lets you 

drive with an easy mind 

T , . 
ire putty, self-cure tube 


pat he 8, 


inside and outside 
protection pat hes cement 
talc, friction tape, va 
pressure gauge and so on 


handily pac ke ged I ik up 


the Kit 
Its price — $4.50, $4.7 
$5 according to size is trifling 


compared to the satistaction 
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Tire dealers displaying this sign 
carry a complete line of United States 


oP yira Tires, 
¥ —the ‘Nobby’, the ‘Chain’, the ‘Royal 
Cor, Cord’, the ‘Usco’, the ‘Plain’, 
Goh —a tire for every need of price and 


use. 


This sign also means to you fire 
Service 


—that the dealer can supply you ev- 
ery sort of tire service from advising as 
to what tire is adapted to your particu- 
lar needs and putting on your tires, to 
a complete line of the best tire accesso- 
ries in the world. 


Dealers who display this sign are the 
foremost dealers in their respective 


communities. 


Deal with them—depend on their 
judgment—and you will have supreme 


tire service. 


United States lires 
Are Good Tires 


A Tire for Every Need of Price and Use 
‘Nobby’ ‘Chain’ ‘Royal Cord’ ‘Usco’ ‘Plain 
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TOLABLE DAVID 


Continued from Page 7 














David slipped his hand 













iding of the family Ited ba a Irag nal. 
# ’ atred for the Hatburns was like a stran- | st: ved forward st é \ 
ng hand at his throat fol momer f f 
' “IT got to!” he said; but his voice was by ng of mature re , 
" waveririg; the dull conviction seized him was almost happy. But he g 
: that his mother was right the tain bevor . , ‘ 
' 1 the mountains would think of hin crossed a smaller ridge 
| as a coward—that Kinemon who wouldn't stony sweep rising on the left f i gree 
a stand up to the men who had destroyed It was Elbow Barrer In ar t t ‘ ‘ 
ji ‘ Allen and his father! of bitterness, of passionate regret wept ive é 
: A sob heaved in his chest; rebelliou over hin He saw the Hatburr } e. a r ex ‘ f 
tears streamed over his thin cheeks He rectangular, bDiea t ture g \ 
{ { was crying like a baby He threw an arm gray prominence, with the tender gre¢ f ecome ~ — 
i j up across his eyes and stumbled from the young pole beans on one hand ar id Lhe ‘ ‘ gs t ‘ Bent 





sees 7 mon ain hen ee en ee eee: Bones 
HOWEVER he had no intention of chimney against an end of the dwelling. No wheeled from east to west a | That Were 
| clerking back of a counter, of getting one waa visible ne speed as the stagi B | Bent by 

aown rous Of mu n, papers of Du oo e... — ’ m4 : ae j ra > eal " . = | Pointed 


Straight 
| Bonés 

That Grew 
Straight in 


we 
< 
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) women, if it could be avoided. Priest's i along pa he i es! Educator 
tore was a long wooden structure wit! which Allen had fallen. Ther ¢ ! he i Shoes Shoes 





a painted facade and a high platform be His grip tightened on the re und the ght ie ae ae 
| } fore it where the mountain wagons ur team broke into a clattering r et A Tie k ‘ . ‘ 
i ) loaded their various merchandise teamed eaving the Barren behind But the la vit! 
‘ from the railroad, fifty miles distant. The had been robbed of its sparkk 





owner had a small, glass-inclosed office or of its pleasurable pride. He sa A pe 


, the left as, you entered the store; and father's body on the earthen floor of the widening of dull light. ‘There Don’t Let Your Feet 


ver hi 
ove 





his glasses, as the other entered carried into the house. And he, David ; ed up a , . 
; “*How’s Allen?” he asked pleasantly. “‘I Kinemon, had had to ster irged the es toa faster ¢ ' Play Traitor 
} heard he was bad; but we certainly loo oward or a woman, and let the H uti 
: 


to having him back driving stage.” triump! e set : ' THIEN 
**] came to see yu about that,”’ David rhe stage drew uj efore t Bea g the e stage issed | Barre \\ 
repl j **Allen can’t never drive again: nost offices n the y idle f the afte . ma ea i i ns Af ‘ ) 


but, Mr. Priest, sir, 1 can. Will you give David delivered the mail bags, and ther Y 











me a try ed the te a ista ‘ gra rf g 
‘ neern he ex ed f All I 1 uid pre 1 ‘ v 
} It is a cursed outrage!” he de ‘ to a boxlike sta Be R 7 f f \ 
Those Hatburns will be got up, or my row of unpainted ' A 
name ! Priest! We have them A singie street e it ( 
hut the ildr e¢ hem overnight tores with , ‘ 
nd cou three 1 s off nouses elevated or t ‘ 
‘ Da i prese t a slience the MISS1OI chape r at ere ! t I r 
only attitude, he 1 de ed, | e ir nd a number of ! ‘ é é 
W 1 tr e on the Beauling A hotel, ne nted 
stage he repeated I've been round tood detact m ti " 
horse I if nd I car ld a gur There, washing his face He t 


Priest ne t “ I ne lor a while ou le eg " 
\ 1 are t é J k ne gazing at the ide iré i 
explained } e to be above a cer tar hgure be nd, the ired . t . i A FoR MEN,W IFN, ¢ REN 
tain age for the re t I the n mmensit of n intain and I est And t \ 
If u Or na . yea I . I \ t t neated ne rola i H + 
We are 1 gat 1 time finding a suilt- ne part essed f ‘ 
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, The stage was passing the mot é ‘ f H 
} n ure. David drew a deep, painful breat i tern é é 
' swung out his whip wit h 
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as ion nle | D Vimber Six Wins 


_ EXTRA 
QUALITY 


DEL MONTE products have 
received awards and diplomas 
at scores of Expositions, in- 
cluding the following: 

SAN FRANCISCO 


Panama-Pacific International Exposition, 
San Francisco, California, 1915 


SAN DIEGO 
Panama-California Exposition, 
San Diego, California, 1915 
ST. LOUIS 
Louisiana Purchase Exposition, 
St. Louis, Mo., 1904 
TURIN 
Esposizione Internazionale Delle Industrie 
e del Lavaro, Torino, 1911. 
LONDON 
Golden West Exposition 
Earl's Court, 190) 
PARIS 


Exposition Internationale d' Hygiene. 
Paris, 1906 





The four long weeks of tests had been finished and the jury's 
report was ready. The members of the jury, each one a 
nationally recognized expert on canned fruits, had made every 
test that experts know—with all the care that experts alone 
are capable of. They had examined each variety of every line 
entered, assigning a rating for taste, for appearance, for uniform- 
ity of quality, for packing, for handling, for breadth of line— 
and their verdict was— 

“Number Six Wins—it is the line which gives greatest 
value to the consumer.” And 6 was the number by which 


DEL MONTE was known. 
This was the test which won for DEL MONTE the Grand 


Prize at the Panama-Pacific International Exposition, 1915. And 
the same year, in similar competition, DEL MONTE won the 
Grand Prize at the Panama-California Exposition at San Diego. 


And these are but two of the many times that DEL MONTE 
has received highest recognition—at home and abroad—in 
competition with leading brands from all parts of the world. 


Experts recognize DEL MONTE quality. Millions of house- 
wives believe in it. And you will, too, once you taste the 
goodness that results from selecting the finest fruits, and from 
canning them as soon as they are picked—while all their mel- 
low lusciousness still remains. 


Look for the red DEL MONTE shield on every can. It is not 
a mere label—but a quality guarantee covering a complete line 
of canned fruits and vegetables, jellies, jams and preserves, 
catsup, raisins, prunes and many other varieties. 

At leading grocers’ everywhere. 


CALIFORNIA PACKING CORPORATION 
SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 


CALIFORNIA CANNED FRUITS & VEGETABLES 
| it NE ES Sy ANRRRS  OTRRENT eRe 
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Ne motorist can tell when he w get st k 
the muda, skid into a ditch or overt 

ithout warning—suddenly. Even 
though you do not tour you should have a 





dents come v 


Pull-U-Out, because it combines a rescui: 
device and tow line—two things every auto 
hould carry. 

With powerful and inexpensive little Pull-U 


Out in your tool box you can go wherever \ 






‘ 
fancy or business leads you. You are 


ent of road conditions. If vou get 
hub-deep mud, you can be out 
way rejoicing inside of 10 minu 


expense, trouble or damage t 
Think of the hours of miser\ 


family would spend if you had no P’ Uo 
and you were miles from help with r , 
down and night at hand! Then duy a } l 


Out now! 


Thousands in use. Read what 
some users say: — 


“The four wheels 4,000 A 





Every factory, garage and 
repair shop should get it 


é¢tc., it has no « lL O 

labor, wear and tear tire t ves the ’ 
Will do the work of several chain block Can be « 
moved by one ma ed wherever needed. Li 
than a chair ck r } 

will work in an t ! fts. Lift wn 
Larger sizes 


Does jobs no other machine 
can do 


There are hundred f | 





help has heretofore been pr ¢ Pull-U-Out 
for lifting machinery, setting boiler pl 

le € loading a “ 

mines for handling lengths of . puotering 

I 1)-Out and one man w i that now re 


fr st zet 


Pull-U-Out Portable Crane 





We alse nake a erful px 
ly 300 i lift 

h ng and weighs at 

ranes ¢ e capacity ting 

Slip-joir screw \ knock 

box ca “ < y ait re 4 

S wrench. The Pull-U-Out c 
pulling and hoisting jobs. A hout 


Positive Guarantee 
Your m returned if it fails t . 
Very interesting book — free 


Write for your copy. 7 Pull-U-O 
we things 


Pull-U-Out Sales Company 
2025 Market St., St. Louis, Mo. 
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Concluded from Page 3! 

He could follow the path round to the 
back; but, he told himself, he— David 
Kinemon—wouldn’t walk to the Hatburns’ 
kitchen door. They should meet him a 
the front. He beat again on the scarred 
wood, waited; and then, in an irrepressible 
flare of temper, kicked the door open 

He was conscious of a slight gasping 
surprise at the dark, moldy-smelling hall 
open before him. A narrow bare stairway 
mounted above, with a passage at one side 
and on each hand entrances were shut or 
farther interiors. Thescraping of a chair 
talking came from the left; the « 
saw, was not latched. He pushed i 
and entered. There was a movement in the 
room still beyond, and he walked even! 
into what evidently was a kitchen 

The first thing he saw was the mail bag, 
lying intact on a table. Then he was meet 
ing the concerted stare of four men. One 
of two, so similar that he could not have 
distinguished between them, he had seer 
before, at the edge of the road. Another 
was very much older, taller, more sallow. 
The fourth was strangely fat, with a great 
red hanging mouth. The latter laughed 
uproariously, a jangling, mirthless sound 
followed by a mumble of words without 
connective sense David said, movin 
toward the mail bag: 

“I’m driving stage and lost that bag 
I'll take it right along.” 

The oldest Hatburn, with a pail in his 
hand, was standing by an opening, obvi 
ously at the point of departure on a small 
errand. He looke 
men, nearer David. 

“Boy,” he demanded, “did you kick ir 
my front door?” 

“I'm the Government's agent 
replied “I’ve got to have the ma 
David Kinemon too; and I wouldn't step 
round to your back door, Hatburn—not if 
there was a boiling of you!” 

**You'll learn you this,” one of the others 
broke in: “it will be the sweetest breat} 
you ever draw’d when you get out that 
back door!” 

The elder moved on to the pounded earth 
bevond. He re, in their presence, David felt 





pen 
open 















| a loathing for the Hatburns such as snakes 


inspire—dusty brown rattlers and silent 
cottonmouths. His hatred obliterated every 
other feeling but a dim consciousness of the 
necessity to recover the mail bag. He was 
filled with an overpowering longing to r 
venge Allen; to mark them with the pa 
ment of his father, dead in the stable shed. 

His objective senses were abnormally 
clear, cold: he saw every detail of the Hat 
burns’ garb—the sciled shirts with but 
toned po kets on their left breast - the 
stained baggy breeches in heavy boot 
such boots as had stamped Allen into 
nothingness; dull yellow faces and beady 
eyes; the long black hair about their dar 
ears. 


The idiot thrust his finger 








chest. The Hatburn who had not yet 
spoken showed a row of tobacco-brow: 
broken teeth. 

“He mightn’t get a heave on that 
breath,”’ he asserted 

The latter lounged over against a set of 
open shelves where, David saw, lay a heavy 
rusted revolver. Hatburn picked up the 

] o im thi 


weapon and turned it slov thin 
grasp. a 99 

“I’m carrying the mail,” David 
again, his hand on the bag You've got 


no call on this or on mé 


He added the last with tremendous ef 
fort. It seemed unspeakable that he should 
be there, the Hatburns before him, and 
merely depart. 

“What do you think of putting the stag 
under a soft little strawberry like that 
the other demanded. 

For answer there was a stunning report 
a stinging odor of saltpeter; and David fel 
a sharp burning on his shoulder, foll 
by a slow, warmish wet, spreading. 

“I didn’t go to do just that there!” the 
Hatburn who had fired explained. “I 
wanted to clip his ear, but he twitched 
like.” 

David picked up the mail bag and took a 
step backward in the direction he had com 
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The other moved between hin ind the 
door 
“Tf you get out,” he said,“‘it'll be throug 
the hogwas} 


David placed the bag on the floor, stirred 


by a sudden realizat he had arge 
the stage, official respor t rthe ma 


He was no longer a private individua 


what his mother had om anded, entreated 
had no force here and now The Hatburt 
vere unlawfully detaining | 

As th bs] swept over n m, a& ar ‘ lughted 

s fresh young cheeks, his frank m« 

S eyes Ike nnocent flowers Hatburr 

ot agar this time the bullet flicked at 
David's old felt hat With his sr e] nge 
ng he smoothly leveled the revolver fr 
his pocket and shot the mocking figure 
the exact center of the pocket patche 
his left breas 

David wheeled ir tantly, before the ther 
Hatburn running for him, and stoppe ! 
with a bullet as remorseles piace a ne 
first. The two men on the floor stiffened 
grotesquely and the idiot crouched in a 


corner, whimpering 


David passed his hand across his brow 


then he bent and secured the mail bag. He 
was still pausing when the remaining Hat 
burn strode into the kitcher The latter 


whispered a sharp oat! David shifted the 
bag; but the elder had him before he could 
bringthe revolverup. A battering blow fe! 
knocked the pl tol clatterir g over th 
and Davidins 
wrist. 

The blows mult pli d, beating David into 
a daze, through which a single realizatior 
persisted—he must not lose his grip upor 

a 


1e floor 


tinctive y clutched the ¢ ther’s 





bout the 
room, knocking over chs ng against 
the table, even drawing } i 
iron of the stove. He 

He saw the face abov 
the deepening mist; it seemed demoniaca 
nhuman, reaching up to the ceiling i 
yellow giant bent on his destruct 





e him dimly +} roug! 





His mother, years ago, lives away, had 
read to them—to his father and Allen and 
himself —about a giant, a giant and David 
and in the end 


He lost all sense of the entity of the mar 


striving to brea him against the wooder 
angles of the room; he had been caught 
was twisting na great storm a st 


with thunder and cruel flashes of lightning 
a storm hammering and hammering at 
nim . « Must not lose his hold on on 
life! He must hold fast against everything 
It wasn’t his hand gripping the destructive 
force towering above him, but a strange 
quality within him, at once within him and 
aside, burning in his heart and directing 
him from with« 

The storm subsided; out of it emerged 
the livid face of Hatburn; and then 
easily, he pitched David back across th 
floor. He lay there a moment and ther 
stirred, partly rose, beside the mail bag. Hi 
pistol was lying before him; he picked it uy 

The other was deliberately moving the 
dul! barrel of a revolver up over his bod 
4 sharp sense of victory poss ssed Da 


and he wh spered hi brother's nam« Hat 


yut 











burn fired The othe 
ps smiled that was the giar 
ame He ecure t 
Outside hag seemed weig 
wit! aad d and staggered 
ther ign at ty 1d It re } 
is ernumar;: eff » Neave tne pi 
t ne ige T ip wit vr nh me 
ud hitched the hor had turned ints 
At last it was untied. He clambered 
+ e EY mous he ht he driver sé 
i - ' i the reir fror the wy ‘ 
and the team started forwar« 
He swung to the lurching of the 
like an inverted pendulum; darkne 
tinually thickened before his \ vv ve 
of sickne wept up to his head. He mu 


keep the horses o1 the road, forward the 
government mail 


A grim struggie commenced betwee 


beaten flesh, a terrible wearine and t 
spirit w ch seemed to be at once a part f 
nur nda ce He wiped the blood fr 
his young bro from his eyes mirac 
b] ke 

just mutte j 
eakly 














F course, wing- 
footing is happy 


walking. Thanks to 
the resiliency Good- 
year builds into 
Wingfoot Heels. 


Jolly rubber, quick and 
springy, and the patented 
alr-cups ease each step. 
When you change from 
steel-studded leather to 
buoyant Wingfoot Heels, 
it’s like a step from hard 
concrete to some velvet, 
woodland footpath. 


And miles? You find 
them, too, in these happy 
heels. For Wingfoots 
wear so long you torget 
just when you bought 
them. But you do re 
member to get the same 
kind again 


Company guarantees Wingfoots 


tooutwearany other rubber heels 

A new pair free if y irs do not 
W foots in black, wi and 
in, tor big folks ind little f , 

Ocents 4 n by shoe dealer 
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LET THE GAS 
MAN LOAF 


Make fuel stops few and far between. 
Stretch mileage and shorten gas costs 
with the 


New Stromberg Carburetor 


FOR FORDS 


“does it.” We show you in figures on your speed 
al “r—with 5 10 Ba Free Trial 


The Economy Record That Made the 
Motoring World Marvel 


37 4/10 miles on a gallon of gasoline-—-was made by a 
Stromberg-equipped Model T 1915 Ford—carrying three 
passengers and weighing 2170 lbs in an official test. A 
wonderful record —made more wonderful by the fact that 
the same Ford was accelerated from standing start to 
25 miles an hour in 11.4 seconds—then speeded up to 
miles an hour without touching the carburetor. Get 
me remarkable results from your Ford —immense 
ings—gigantic power and speed increase—easier start 
in No risk. The purchase price—$18—will be returned 
if not satisfied with 10 Day Trial. Order now. Or send 
for Free Literature. 


Stromberg Motor Devices Co. 
Dept. 737, 64 E. 25th St., Chicago, Ill. 
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Between smokes cool your tongue 
and refresh your throat with 


LIFE SAVERs 


THE CANDY MINT WITH THE HOLE 
clove 9¢ a Roll 


They sweeten the breath and add flavor to the next cigar. 


WINT-O-GREEN 
LIC-O-RICE 


MINT PRODUCTS COMPANY, NEW YORK 


Canadian Sales Agents: MacLean, Benn & Nelson, Ltd., Montreal 
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ENGLANDER SCHWEIN 


(Continued from Page 18) 


The French had for the most part been there 
for some time, and their country lying so 
close by they were receiving parcels. We 
were not, and this made the food problem a 
very serious one for us. At first the French 
used to give us a certain amount of their own 
food but eventually ceased to do so. Most 
of them worked down in the town daily and 
could square the guard long enough to buy 
tobacco at twenty-five pfennigs—or two 
and a half pence—a package, which they 
sold to us later at eighty pfennigs—until 
we got on to their profiteering. 

Except for the starving, as I look back 
now, Giessen was not such a bad camp as 
such places go. At least it was the best that 


| we were to know. The discipline, of course, 


was fairly severe, but on the other hand the 
Commandant did not trouble us a great 
deal. The petty annoyances were harder 
to endure. Frequently we would get the 
*Raus” at half-hour intervals by day or 


| night; “‘Raus out,” “‘ Raus in,” and so on. 


We never knew what they wanted. The 
least punishment meted out for the most 
trifling offense was three days’ cells. Some 
got ten for refusing to work in munition 
and steel factories, particularly British and 
Canadians. 

Their so-called courts-martial were 
mockeries of trials. The culprit was simply 
marched up to the orderly room, seculven 
his sentence and marched away again. He 
was allowed no defense. 

Some of the King’s Own Yorkshire Light 
Infantry were “ warned” for work in a mu- 
nitions factory. When the time came round 
they were taken away but refused to work. 
They were knocked about quite a bit. One 
was shot in the leg and another bayoneted 
through the hip, and all were sent back to 
camp, where they were awarded six weeks 


| in the punishment camp, known as the 


strafe barracks. This was a long hut in 
which were two rows of stools a few paces 
apart. The Raus blew for the culprits at 
five-thirty. At six they were marched to 


| the hut and made to sit down in two rows 
| facing one another, at attention—that is, 


body rigid, head thrown well back, chest 
out, hands held stiffly at the sides and eyes 
straight to the front—for two hours! 
Meanwhile the sentries marched up and 


| down the lane watching for any relaxation 


or levity. If so much as a face was pulled 
at a twinkling eye across the w way another 
day’s strafing was added to the penalty. At 
the end of the two hours one hour’s rest 
was allowed, during which the prisoners 
could walk about in the hut but could not lie 
down. This continued all day until “ Lights 
Out.” For six weeks. No mail, parcels, 
writing or exercise was permitted the prison- 
ers during that time, and the already scanty 
rations were cut. 


The Appeal for Casement 


During good behavior we were allowed 
two post cards and two letters a month, 
with nine lines to the former and thirteen 
to the page of the latter. No more, no 
less. Each letter had four pages of the 
small, private-letter size. The name and 


| address counted as a line. Mine was 


Kriegsgefingenenlaager, Kompagnie No. 6, 
Barackue No. A. The writing had to be 
big and easily read and on four sides of the 
paper in the letters. No complaint or dis- 


| cussion of the war was permitted. Fully 


one-half of those written were returned for 
infringements, or fancied ones, of these rules. 


| Sometimes when the censor was peeved 


they were merely chucked into the fire. 
And as they had also to pass the English 
censor it is no wonder that many families 
wondered why their men did net write. 

We were there for three months before 
our parcels began to arrive. We considered 
ourselves lucky if we received six out of 
ten sent, and with half the contents of 
those six intact. In the larger camps the 
chances of receipt were better. The small 
camps were merely units attached to and 
governed by the larger ones, which thus 
handled the mail before giving it to the 
authorities at the smaller ones, thus dou- 
bling the chances of faultfinding and of 
theft. 

The appeal for Casement and the Irish 
Brigade was made to us. A number of 

risoners were taken apart and the niatter 
Concbet privately tothem. Pamphlets on 
the freeing of Ireland were also distributed. 
I did not see anyone go over, and an 
Irishman who was detailed with another 


Canadian and myself on a brickyard fatigue 
said that they had recruited only forty in 
the camp. The whole thing turned out to 
be a failure. 

There were twelve of us all told on that 
brickyard job. Three or four shoveled clay 
into the mixing machine, two more filled 
the little car, which two others pushed 
along the track of the narrow-gauge rail- 
road. We were guarded by four civilian 
Germans of some home defense corps, all 
of whom labored with us. The two tram- 
mers used to start the car, hop on the 
brake behind and let it run of its own mo- 
mentum down the incline to the edge of 
the bank where it would be checked for 
dumping. Sometimes they forgot to brake 
the car so that it would ricochet on in a 
flying leap off the end of the track, and so 
on over the dump. The guards would rage 
and swear but could prove nothing as long 
as our fellows did not get too raw and do 
this too frequently. 


Slow Starvation at Giessen 


One day we shovelers decided to add to 
the gayety of nations. While one attracted 
the guards’ attention elsewhere we slipped 
a chunk of steel into the mess. There was 
a grinding clash, and in a moment the air 
was full of cog wheels and German words 
It was a proper wreck. The guards ran 
round like chickens with their heads off, 
tearing their hair and threatening us, while 
we endeavored to look surprised. It is 
reasonable to suppose that we were un- 
successful, for we were hustled back to camp 
and drew five days’ cells each from the 
Commandant. There was no trial. He 
merely sentenced us. 

United States Ambassador Gerard only 
came to Giessen once in my time there, 
and that was while I was off at one of the 
detached camps, so I had no opportunity 
of observing the result. 

We knew very little of what was going 
on in the outside world. The guards were 
not allowed to converse with us, and if one 
was known to speak English he was re- 
moved. However, they were more or less 
curious about us so that a certain amount 
of clandestine conversation occurred. Some 
were certain that the y were going to win the 
war. Otherssaid: ‘‘ England has too much 
money. Germany will never win.”” They 
used frequently to gather the Russians, 
Belgians and French together and lecture 
them on England’s sins. They said that 
England was letting them do all the fight- 
ing, bleeding them white of their men and 
treasure so as to come out at the end of the 
war with the balance of power necessary 
for her plan of retaining Constantinoplk 
and the Cinque Ports of France. Many 
were convinced, and this did not add to the 
pleasantness of our lot. 

The notorious Continental Times was 
circulated among us freely ir both French 
and English editions. It regularly gave us 
a most appalling list of German victories 
and it specialized in abuse of the English. 
We counted up in one month a total of two 
million prisoners captured by the Germans 
on all fronts. 

The first three months of our stay at 
Giessen were probably the worst of all, 
including as they did the transition period 
to this life. It seemed then a hell on earth. 
The slow starvation was the worst. Once, 
in desperation, I gave a Frenc hman my 
good boots for his old ones and two and a 
half marks, and then gave sixty pfennigs of 
this to the French cook for a bread ration. 
Again, in going down the hut one day I 
espied a flat French ioaf cut into four pieces 
drying on the window sill. Seizing one piece 
I tucked it under my tunic and passed on 
before the loss was discovered. Some of the 
British could be seen at times picking over 
the sour refuse in the barrels. This amused 
the Germans very much. We endeavored 
to get cookhouse jobs for the pickings to 
be had, but could not do so. At a later 
date, when the Canadian Red Cross, Lady 
Farquhar, Mrs. Hamilton Gault and our 
families were sending us packages regularly, 
we made out all right 

As [have said, Giessen was the best camp 
of all, barring the starvation. But the dis- 
cipline there was merciless. The laager was 
inclosed by a high wire fence which we were 
forbidden to approach within four feet. A 
Russian sergeant overstepped that mark 
one day to shout something to a friend in 

(Continued on Page 37) 
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: HEN the Government HEN Goodyear began 
: | puts a stop to food specu- giving better bicycle tires 
; lation the public is pleased but cheaper, not all dealers were 
the speculator is not. pleased but the bicycle rider was 
| 
' } 
‘ 
‘ 
; | 
: 
: I does not cost as much to make a net bicycle tire as some 
Durable Tires Help You Save ‘ " r = ijape Blue Streaks Don't “‘Side-Stip™ 
dealers’ prices would lead you to believe. It is the needless prof- 

You get more for your money ina tS consumed between the factory and the rider which have been ot esata! che) Gnas ied wale 
Goodyear Blue Streak Bicycle Tire than to blame for the high prices of bicvcle tires in the past. tread Goodyear Blue Streaks have thi 
in any ordinary tire Coodyear Blue _ Sharp-edged blocks of rugged rubber bit 

{ } eo oe have —— long epee mp _ rhe Goodyear plan of making and Goodyear decided to save the rider the road like teeth, under your weight 
preg om ae cee mye a sade be honed selling Blue Streak Bicycle Tires has these wastes and needless profits on see your aunt one Biue Ser uk tread 
ri sander we Tew we ire MALY 18 “wu . 4 o cy “* « » Vwhiih prevents 
ome: ad cactte nine alpen snag <r dfandiraen finally changed this condition for the bicycle tires. The Goodyear dealer re a ~“% ” ” maaan . 
nly « ‘mely stou s makes ; side-slippin 
Good year Blue Streaks rugged and strong rider. You may now buy really good makes a fair profit on Blue Streaks. He nN 
and economical quality tires for as little as $3.25 each. buys direct from Goodyear. Good 

: year makes only one tire, standard 

: You have a right to know how most quality. Goodyear advertises the price 

bicycle tires are sold. The dealer does of that tire to you 

| not buy directly from the factory. Sey Some dealers do not handle Good 

Lively Tires Help You Pedal eral profits are made before the dealer year Blue Streaks. They prefer to sell Tires Must Look Good, Too 
| receives his tires. Then, too, most a tire on which they make mere orofit 
| manufacturers make a great many So it took nerve to reduce the -ealer's 
ee oa oe 7 ng _ nag brands of bicycle tires. That means profit. Good year made its Blue Streaks as good 
wearing bu sey are full of life he two : . : . s could be © p added beauty You 

H te sntieiin ep tipatiemant cape PN cieegeennts their cost is much higher than neces But the dealer who believes in giving . : ve . : M2 ~* er — ai . : 

5 p wae ak - 4 can always tell a Goodyea ue Strea »y 

j ing the tire elastic and quick. A high grade sary. And in the past the dealer has the rider a square deal prefers to sell ite handsome appearance eae Adland 

~ } of fabric is used, immensely strong but not fixed his own pric es and determined Goodyear Blue Streaks He sells willadmire these tires. Be sure your deales 

: heavy. Suchconstruction means resilience his own profits. The rider has paid more tires in the long run at a smaller gives you tires with the handsome Blu: 
Resilience makes pedaling easy what the dealer asked. profit And « eac h tire mi akes a frie nd Streaks around the side 


See your Goodyear Dealer or write The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., Akron, Ohio, for his address 
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NEW YORK STATE LEGISLATIVE COMMITTEE 
Final Report on 


AUTOMOBILE HEADLIGHTS 








Transmitted to the Legislature, April 10, 1917—Bill based on this report passed May 12, 1917—Signed by Governor Whitman ‘fune 9, 1917 


TO THE LEGISLATURE OF 
STATE OF NEW YORK 


THE 


The Committee appointed in 1916, pursuant to 
the Joint resolution adopted by the Senate, April 11, 
1916, and concurred in by the Assembly, April 
20, 1916, to investigate generally the use of lights 
on automobiles, the various devices for eliminating 
the glare of headlihts, and the use of the public 
highways by auto-trucks and omnibuses, and for the 
purpose of such investigation, in addition, to other 
methods of inquiry, to confer with the representa- 
tives of the New York State Automobile Association, 
the New York State Motor Federation and of other 


automobile associations, submits the following report: 


CONSIDERATION PERTINENT 
HEADLIGHT LEGISLATION 
(1) Definition of Glare 


No exact scientific definition of glare has yet been 
formulated 


TO 


However, it is universally accepted that 
any light source has glare if it appreciably reduces 
the distinctness of vision of any observer looking 
toward it. Practically speaking, the blinding or daz- 
zling eftect of a light is not due to the brilliancy of 
the light itself but to the lack of illumination of the im- 
mediate vicinity through which the rays are projected. 


(2) Importance of Framing a Law in Terms 
Which Can Be Readily Understocd, Defi- 
nitely Interpreted and Readily Enforced 


Any law, limiting the projected rays to a given 
level, which then goes on to state that light may be 
projected above that level, if it is‘‘not capable of pro- 
ducing a dazzling light or glare,’ or“‘so shaded as not 
te blind or interfere with other users of the highway,’’ 
or words of similar import, leaves the whole question 
wide open, as it provides no definite rule by which to 
determine what is permissible, and what is not. 


(3) Practicability 


Any law, which according to the experience of the 
average driver of a motor vehicle prescribes require- 
ments that do not permit of adequate illumination, 
will eventually not be enforced, or will be violated 
and evaded. At the present time where headlight 
illumination is restricted to a given level, it is a gen- 
eral habit of the automobile driver to equip ‘is car 
with one or more ‘spot lights,’’ which technically, 
are not headlights, but the beam of which the driver 
can throw in any direction ¢esired, and such lights 
are possibly on that account more dangerous even 
than regulation headlights. Any proper legislation 
should cover not merely headlights, but all other 
light projectors used on vehicles, and, at the Same 
time, observance by the driver of the requirements 
of such legislation should permit him to obtain suf- 
heient illumination, so that he will not be tempted 
and so that its violation will be 


, 
to violate the law 


without excuse and will be deserving of a penalty 


{4) Necessary Restriction of Illumination 
Wherever the problem of headlight regulation 
has been considered it seems to have been assumed 





that most of the light projected at a level more than 
3] 2 teet above the road is dangerous to other users 
of the highway. 

This idea fails to take into consideration two very 
important points. Assuming that the entire field of 
illumination covered by the headlights is in cross 
section a plane, and that the axis of the car is per- 
pendicular to such a plane, we may assume that the 
entire field of vision is divided into four quadrants. 
The upper quadrants, right and left, are located ap- 
proximately above the 42-inch level, and the lower 
quadrant below that level, a line drawn through the 
axis of the car passing through the meeting points 
of the four quadrants. 

Since according to the rules of traffic in the United 
States, all vehicles are required to travel on the right 
hand side of the road, no light projected to the right 
of the axis of the car, either above or below the 42- 
inch level, can produce glare in the eyes of a driver 
or pedestrian coming in the opposite direction. 
Secondly, it is desirable that the driver of the vehicle 
shall have ample illumination of the upper right hand 
side of the road to discover limbs and overhead ob- 
structions and to enable the operator to read danger 
and direction highway signs. 


(5) Primary Object of Headlight Illumination 

The primary object of headlights is to provide the 
driver with sufficient illumination to reveal objects and 
road conditions ahead of him 
rate of 20 miles per hour covers 29 feet per second. 


A car traveling at the 


A minimum range of vision of 250 feet allows the 
driver only 8 seconds’ time to travel that distance. 
It is obvious that, in the effort to secure adequate 
range, the illumination must not interfere with the 
vision of other users of the highway. 

In order to cover both points effectively, it is 
necessary for the law to stipulate that each vehicle 
must be provided with headlight illumination ade- 
quate to afford a certain minimum range of vision 
to the driver, and that in so doing no reflected light 
shall be projected to the /eft of the axis of the car more 


Note—The only automobile headlight glass which complies with ai! the 


requirements of an ideal automobile head! ght law, as stated 
the Conapbore 


n this report, is 
This is @ new scientific headlight glass made of either « 
it gives the driver s00 feet or more of road illumination, 
with strong sidelight. The yellowish-tint of the Noviol Conaphore enables 
the rays to pierce fog and dust ts glare. 

Conaphores are easily installed on any car. Prices range from $1.30 to 
$6.00 per pair, depending on size of headlight. For full 


ear or yellowish 
tint Neviol Glass 


It absolutely preve 


infermation, write 


Conaphore Sales Division, Edward A. Cassidy Co. 
280 Madison Ave., New York; or Corning Glass Works,Corning, N.Y. 








than 42 inches above the level surface on which the 
car stands, measured 75 feet or more ahead of lamps. 


(6) Importance of Avoiding High Illumination 
of the Foreground 


A small amount of illumination of the foreground 
immediately in front of the car and towards both 
sides is, of course, essential. On the other hand, if 
any considerable amount of illumination of the fore- 
ground is produced, the vision of the driver of the 
The 


immediate vicinity of the observer must be kept in 


car for distant objects is seriously impaired 


relative darkness in order to permit distant vision. 
In case of a motor vehicle, the driver must nec- 
essarily be located in close proximity to the light 
projectors and this makes it all the more important 
that illumination of the foreground be kept down to 
a minimum in order to avoid unnecessary interfer- 
ence with his vision of distant objects. This principle 
makes it obvious, that the devices which diffuse or 
otherwise deflect any considerable portion of the beam 
in the immediate foreground are radically wrong. 
They are liable to give a false sense of security to the 
driver, they produce relatively high illumination of the 
foreground, but make adequate range of vision impos- 
sible unless intensely powerful illuminants are used 


(7) Advantage of Light of Yellowish Tint in 
Headlight Service 


Light of the shorter wave lengths, i.e. , blue and vio- 
let, is more readily diffused by particles of dust or 
moisture in the atmosphere than light of 
wave lengths 

When driving in fog, dust or smoke with an ordi- 
nary headlight, the diffusion of light, which is often 
spoken of as* ‘back glare,’’ acts to cut down the range 
of vision to the point where, in extreme Cases, it is 
impossible to see even a few feet beyond the car 

By using some device which eliminates the blue 
and violet rays, and thus projects a beam predomi- 
nant in yellow tint, back glare is reduced to a mini- 
mum, and the range of vision of the driver is greatly 
increased. It is, therefore, obvious that in order to se- 
cure the best possible illumination in headlight service 
the blue and violet rays should be absorbed, and the 
beam, accordingly, would be of a predominant yel- 
lowish tint. 

From the standpoint of public safety, it would be 
highly desirable to have a special, distinctive tint 
adopted for use in the headlights of motor vehicles, 
so that the tint of the beam would convey instant in- 
formation to the observer as to the character of the 
vehicle approaching, and would render impossible 
any confusion with railroad lights, ‘‘neighborhood 
lights,’’etc. It would seem accordingly, on this ac- 
count, desirable that a light of yellowish tint be 
adopted as standard for all motor vehicles. 

Whether this suggestion is feasible or not at the 
present time it is of the utmost importance that 
headlight illumination of yellowish tint be encour- 
aged, and that in any legislation bearing on the sub- 
ject, if the term “‘white light’ is used, it should be 
specifically explained that this term does not exclude 
the use of lights of yellowish tints. 


RECOMMENDATION 


The Committee recommends the introduction 
and passage of an act regulating the headlight equip- 
ment of automobiles along the lines above suggested. 


longer 
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(Continued from Page 34 
in adjoining laager. The sentry shouted at 
him. He erther failed to hear or did not 
understand. The sentry killed him with- 
out hesitation. 

A Belgian started over one day with some 
left-over soup which he purposed giving to 
the Russians. The sentry would not let 
him pass. He went back and told his mate. 
The latter, a kindly little fellow, thinking 
that the sentry had not understood the na- 
ture of the mission, decided to try him- 
self. The sentry stopped him. He attempted 
to argue. The sentry pushed him roughly 
back. He struck the German. The latter 
dropped him w.th a blow on the head, and 
while he lay unconscious shoved the bayo- 
net into him. It was done quite coolly and 
methodically, without heat. He was pro- 
moted for it. We were told that he had 
done a good thing and that we would get the 
same if we did not behave. 

A Canadian who was forced to work in a 
munitions plant and whose task included 
the replacing of waste in the wheel boxes of 

ars enjoyed himself for a while lifting the 
greasy waste out and replacing it with sand. 
He got ten years for that. 

The German in charge of our laager hated 
the verdammt Englinder and lost no oppor- 
tunity of bulldozing and threatening us. 
One of the Canadians who had been in the 
American Navy was unusually truculent. 
The German purposely bunted him one 
day. “Don’t do that again!’” The German 
repeated the act. The sailor jolted him in 
the jaw so that he went to dreamland for 
fifteen minutes. The sailor was taken to 
the guardroom. 

We never heard his ultimate fate, but at 
the ruling rate he was lucky if he got off 
with ten years. 

Some four hundred Russians came to us 
after the fall of Warsaw. They were mostly 
wounded and all rotten. On the three 
months’ march to Giessen the wounded had 
received absolutely no attention other than 
their own. Here we had a crazy German 
doctor, a mediocre French one and Cana- 
dian orderlies. If an Englishman went to 
the hospital for treatment it was “ Vick!""— 
Get out. These Russians were treated simi- 
larly. The French fared better. One big, 
fine-looking Russian, with a filthy mass of 
rags wound round his arm, reported for at- 
tention. They unwound the rag and his 
arm dropped off. He died, with five others, 
that afternoon, and God only knows how 
many more on the trip they had just finished. 
They were all thoroughly cowed, as dogs 
that have been illtreated are. And they 
jumped to it when a German spoke—ex- 
cepting two of their officers, who refused to 
take down their epaulets when ordered to 
do so. We did not learn how they fared. 
These were the only captive officers of any 
nationality that we saw. 


Lessons in Saluting 


The authorities were not satisfied with our 
recognition—-or lack of it—of their officers 
and took us out to practice saluting drill—a 
thing always detested by soldiers, espe- 
cially veterans. The idea was to have us 
salute visiting German officers properly, in 
the German fashion and not in our own. 
Theirs consisted of saluting with the right 
hand only, with the left held stiffly straight 
at the’ side, while our way was to salute 
with the hand farthest from the officer, 
giving eyes left or eyes right as the case 
might be, and with the free hand swinging 
loosely with the stride. 

So a school of us were led out to this. 
The very atmosphere was tense with sullen 
rebellion, and the guards eyed us askance. 
The officer stood at the left awaiting us; 
beyond him and on the other side of the 
road, a post. 

An unteroffizier ordered us to march by, 
one by one, to give the Herr Offizier Augen 
Links in the German fashion, and the post, 
which represented another officer, an Augen 
Rechis when we should come to it. 

‘I'll see him in hell first,”” I muttered to 
the man next me. I was in the lead of the 
party. I shook with excitement and fear of 
I knew not what. 

As the command rang out I stepped out 
with a swing, and decision came to me with 
action. As I approached the officer he 
drew up slightly and looked at me expect- 
antly. 

I gave him a stony stare, and passed on. 

A few more steps and I reached the post. 
I pulled back my shoulders with a smart 
jerk, got my arms to swinging freely, 
snapped my head round so that my eyes 
caught the post squarely and swung my 
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left hand up in a clean-cut parabola to 
Augen Rechts, in good old regimental! order. 

A half dozen shocked sentries came up 
on the double. It was they who were ex 
cited now. I was master of myself and the 
situation. The wunte roffizier ordered me to 
repeat and salute. I did so—literally. The 
officer to all outward appearances was the 
only other person there who remained un- 
moved. My ardor had cooled by this time, 
and his very silence seemed worse than the 
threats of the guard. Nor was I exactly in 
love with my self-appointed task. Never- 
theless, I saw my mates watching me and 
inwardly applauding. I was ashamed to 
quit. I did it again. That won me another 
five days’ cells. 

The night of January twenty-second our 
guards were reénforced by thirty more. 
Simonds, Brumley and another Britisher 
and I had determined to make a break for 
it. And although not quite ready for it at 
this time the addition to the guards forced 
our decision. We had a scanty supply of 
biscuits saved up and I had wheedled a file 
from a friendly Russian; Simonds got a 
bit of a map from a Frenchman; and we 
secured a watch from a Belgian. With this 
international outfit we were ready, except 
that we lacked a sufficient store of food 
However, there was no help for that 


A Bold Stroke 


The laage r was a twelve foot-high barbed 
wire inclosure, eighty feet wide by three 
hundred long, with the hut occupying the 
greater part of the central space. There 
was sufficient room below the bottom wire 
to permit the camp dogs to get in and out 
At each corner of the laager there hung an 
are light. The sphere of light from those 
at the end did not quite meet and so left a 
small shadow in the center 

As soon as night came we arranged with 
six other men to walk rapidly to and fro 
from the end of the hut to the shadow at the 
wire as though for exercise. Others clus- 
tered round the end of the hut, ourselves 
included. I watched my chance, and when 
the moment seemed favorable | fell into 
step beside them. As we reached the 
shadow I fell prone and went to filing wire. 
By the time they were back again I had 
cut through three strands and was crawling 
cautiously toward my objective, a pile of 
peat two hundred yards distant, which 
seemed to offer cover as a breathing spot 
and starting point. Simonds followed on 
the signal from the promenaders that I was 
through the wire, and after him Brumley. 
The other man got cold feet and refused 
at the last moment. 

With twenty-five guards all about and 
some only thirty feet away the very im- 
pudence of the plan offered our only hope 
of success. I still lacked fifty yards of the 
peat heap when I heard three shots, next 
the dogs and then the general ery which 
followed the detection of Brumley. 

I rose to my feet and ran. We had al- 
ready mapped out our course in advance 
by daylight for just such a contingency, so 
I struck boldly out. 
swamp to my knees, and under those con- 
ditions even the short start we had might 
prove sufficient, since our pursuers would 
also bog down. The swamp was inter- 
sected by a series of small ditches and 
scattered bushes, which added to the diffi- 
culty of the passage. Once I heard Brum- 
ley floundering and swearing behind and 
went back to pull him out of a bottomless 
ditch. Simonds joined us while I was still 
struggling with him. In another hour 
Brumley’s legs played out. We could still 
make out the lights of the laager. It was 
vitally necessary to push on, so we en- 
couraged him as best we could and managed 
somehow to reach the edge of the swamp 
by daylight. We put ourselves on the 
meager rations our store allowed, one bis- 
cuit for breakfast and another for supper 
with a bit of chocolate on the side. We had 
apparently outdistanced the pursuit. We 
prayed that our friends might not be too 
severely punished for their part in our es- 
cape. 

We lay in the heather all day. We were 
soaked to the skin with the brackish water 
of the swamp, the odor of which still hung 
to our clothes. It was January and very 
cold. Sleep was impossible under sucl 
conditions. We nibbled our tiny rations 
and struck out as soon as darkness came. 
Our plan was to go straight across country. 
Unfortunately Brumley could not navigate 
the rough going of the fields, although on 
the level roads he made out fairly well. So 
we chanced it on the latter. Later on in the 


I was still in the | 
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night our road led us directly into a village. 
We hesitated as to what we should do. 


| Brumley was for pushing through. The al- 
| ternative was to go round and through the 
| fields, lose valuable time and play Brum- 


ley’s precious legs out. It was past mid- 
night, so we decided on the village route 
and started on. 

We passed through without being mo- 
lested, but just as we were leaving the other 
side some civilians saw us and shouted 
“Halt!” and other words meaning “to 
shoot.”” We paid no attention. Espying a 
wood in the distance, we struck out for it. 
Brumley was in misery and threw up the 
sponge. We stopped to argue with him, at 
the same time dragging him along, and 
while doing so saw two more civilians 
rushing up and shouting as they came. 
Lights began to spring up all over the vil- 
lage. Brumley stopped dead and refused 
to go farther. We had previously agreed 
that if anything happened to one of us the 
others were to push on, every man for him- 
self. No good could be gained by fighting 
when we were so hopelessly outnumbered. 
Simonds and I rushed into the wood, swung 
round and out azain and lay down on the 
edge of it in time to see them take Brumley 
and come sweeping by us in hot pursuit. 
Ten yards away a knot of them gathered 
and assisted another up into a tree to watch 
for us. One handed him a rifle and the pur- 
suit went on into the wood. Occasionally 


| we heard him stirring. 


We waited for three-quarters of an hour 
before we dared to worm our way cautiously 


| in the other direction. The snap of a twig 





was like that of a rifle on the stillness of the 
night. We met another sentry farther up, 
but worked round him in safety. Arriving 
at the end of the small wood, we walked 
boldly across the intervening fields to an- 
other one, large enough to afford cover for 
~ oad corps, and there felt comparatively 
safe. 

We were, however, very wet, cold and al- 
together miserable, buoyed up only by the 
liberty ahead. As it was only two o'clock 
we pushed on for several hours before 
stopping to lie by for the day. 

For days we carried on thus without dis- 
covery. Each night was a repetition of the 
preceding one, an interminable fighting of 
our way through dark forests, into and out 


| of sloppy ditches, over fields and through 
| thorny hedges, dodging the lights of villages. 


We were never dry and grew steadily weaker 
on our allowance of two biscuits a day. On 
the eighth day we reached the River Ems. 
We had no difficulty in recognizing it, as it 
was the only large one on our map that lay 


| on the route we had chosen, and we had 


passed nothing even faintly resembling it, 


| with the exception of some large canals, 


which were easily recognizable as such 
and which we had swum. We made out trees 


which we judged to be on the other shore. 


| guardroom at the 


Within Four Miles of Freedom 


We regretfully decided that it was too 
late to attempt the crossing that night. The 
daylight proved the line of trees to be 
merely the tops of a flooded woodland. The 
shore was a good quarter of a mile away. It 
was January; the water was cold and full 
of floating ice, and very swift. Fording was 
out of the question. For two days and 
nights we wandered up and down the bank 
vainly seeking a boat or raft with which to 
make the crossing. We finally discovered a 
large bridge, which was submerged except 
for its flood-time arches. There was no sign 
of life and it looked safe, so we proceeded to 
cross. We discovered, however, that we had 
not reached the bridge proper, but were 
merely,on the approach to it. We dropped 
off ontd: the main steel portion. The wind 
beat the cold rain against us so that we 
could neither see nor hear. However, we 
went on and were nearly across when sud- 
denly a light fl ashed on us and we heard a 
startled “Halt! 

Isaid under my breath toSimonds, “ We'll 
push right on,” and loudly, “ Hollander,” 
thinking we could perhaps get far enough 
away to make a run for it. But there was 
no show. It was too far to the shore. The 
elderly Landsturmers guarding the bridge 
gathered us in and took us over to their 
hotel. The incident we 


| judged to be an epoch in the monotony of 


their soldierly duties. They were very good 


| tous. Two of them moved away from the fire 


| tomake room for our wet misery. 


They gave 
us a pot of boiling water, two bivouac cocoa 
tablets and a loaf of black bread. The news 
spread and civilians dropped in to stare at 
and question us. In the morning the entire 
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population came to see the Englander pris- 
oners. We learned that we were only four 
miles from Holland, and cursed aloud. The 
town was Lathen and when we discovered 
the next morning that it was gayly be- 
decked with flags and bunting we decided 
that we were indeed personages of note if 
we could cause such a celebration. How- 
ever, it was only the Kaiser’s birthday. 

In the afternoon they took us by rail to 
Meppen and shoved us in the civilian jail, 
where we were allowed a daily ration of two 
ounces of black bread, one pint of gruel and 
three-quarters of a pint of coffeefor twodays, 
until on January thirtieth an escort came 
from Vehnmoor. They roped us together 
and marched us through the principal 
streets by a roundabout route to the sta- 
tion so that all might see. The populace lined 
the streets, jeering at us. And we were too 
tired and hungry tocare. Arrived at camp, 
we were put in cells for eleven days while 
awaiting our court-martial. 


Thirty Days in Dark Cells 


During that period we suffered terribly 
from sheer starvation. The daily rations 
consisted of a poor soup and a small quan- 
tity of black bread. The cells were quite 
dark—eight-by-four-foot wooden boxes. 
The confinement and short rations on top 
of our arduous journeys, during which we 
had had nothing but the two biscuits a day, 
caused us to grow weaker daily. 

Our friends, however, contrived occa- 
sionally to get portions of their food to us. 
They maintained a sentry of their own, 
whose duty it was to watch for and report 
our trips to the latrine. It was unsafe 
for us to ask for this permission more than 
once a day with the same guard. As the 
latter was frequently changed, however, 
we were enabled to work the scheme to the 
limit. 

At the worst this let us out of our cells 
for a few minutes, and if we were lucky en- 
abled us to get a handful of broken food. 
Seeing us come out, the prisoner on watch 
would stroll into the hut and pass the word. 
Shortly another would come out to us and 
in passing frequently manage to slip us 
something. On one long-to-be-remembered 
occasion Clarke, of the King’s Own York- 
shire Light Infantry, managed to square 
the guard, a pleasant-faced young German, 
in some manner we could never fathom, so 
that the latter actually brought to us two 
spoons and a wash basin full of boiled bar- 
ley, which we ate in the latrine. That was 
the mest humane act experienced from Ger- 
man hands in my fifteen months’ sojourn 
in Germany. 

On the eleventh day we were marched 
out to what would be the Germans’ orderly 
room and sentenced to thirty days’ dark 
cells. That was our court-martial. A Cana- 
dian who had picked up a smattering of 
German acted as interpreter. He did what 
he could for us, which was little enough. 

Asked why we had tried to escape, we 
feared to tell the truth, that we had been 
forced toit by illtreatment, so merely stated 
that we were tired of Germany and wanted 
to go home. The presiding officer said: 
“Well, you fellows have been a lot of trou- 
ble to us. I've been told to tell you that if 
you give us any more we'll have a little 
shooting bee.” 

One lucky thing happened to us here: 
When they took our map away it fell in 
two as a result of having been folded in 
our pockets. The officer crumpled one 
piece up, made a handful of it and tossed it 
away, at the same time shoving the other 
half at me, which I eagerly clutched. And 
that piece showed that portion of Germany 
adjoining the Holland border. 

Our thirty days’ dark cells were spent in 
the military prison at Oldenburg. As be- 
fore, they were eight by four feet in size, but 
with a high ceiling, which gave me room 
to stand on my hands for exercise. The 
walls and floor of the cells were of stone, 
the shutters of steel. These were always 
closed. Each of us was confined alone. 
There was no furniture other than the 
three boards which served as the mockery 
of a bed and which were chained up to the 
wall every morning. A smell shelf which 
held the water pitcher was the only other 
furnishing. No ray of light was permitted 
to enter the place. The month was Feb- 
ruary. There were no blankets, and the 
place was unheated. The rations consisted 
of half a pound of black bread and a 
pitcher of water, which were thrust in to 
us every morning. Except for the guard 
who unchained the boards at night we 

(Continued on Page 42) 
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discourteous everywhere. Asa road light 
it has many serious faults. 


Car makers are changing, car owners are changing. In 
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= nearby roadsides, the distant roadsides and the turns. 
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= fan. It illumines everything about like day. What other 

| lens does that? 

= The light is the same in any position. Turn- 

=| ing of the lens in the door of your head- 

= lamp does not affect it, nor does rise and 

= fall of the car. This is vitally important. 
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TRUCKS 


Are Used in 
Eighteen Countries 


HIS means a great deal more than an 

efficient sales organization—it means 
that buyers of F-W-D Trucks in foreign 
countries have been convinced by proofs 
that these trucks were Dependable and 
could be relied upon for continuous service 
thousands of miles from factory or service 
stations. 


The exclusive F-W-D application of the 


four wheel drive principle has produced a | - 
gave it up. 


| filled up on water and sat down on the cold 
| stone floor for another twenty-four hours. 


truck that is dependable—economical and 
capable of performing unusual tasks. 
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| the rattle 


| the confinement and starvation, 


| when I entered, 





| selves, eleven British prisoners, 
| into two huts in the middle of the usual 


| one was the 


(Continued from Page 38) 
had no visitation in the twenty-four long, 
long hours. 

The cell door opened promptly at five 
o’clock every morning. We were allowed 
ten minutes in which to clean our cell, go 
to the lavatory and wash up, all under 
guard. These were the only occasions dur- 
ing which we had an opportunity of seeing 
one another or the other prisoners. These 
rites were all performed in silence, and 
communication of any description was 
forbidden and so keenly watched for as to 
be impossible. However, Simonds and I 
got what small comfort we could out of 
seeing one another frequently, and by this 
time there had grown up between us such 
a mutual respect 4s to make us value this 
highly. The other prisoners included Ger- 
mans as well as our allies. There were also 
some civilian German prisoners. The Ger- 
man soldier prisoners were mostly in for 
committing the various crimes of soldier- 
ing which in the British Army would have 
put them under the general head of de- 
faulters. That classification, however, had 
been done away with in the German Army. 
The slightest infringement of discipline 
was punished with cells. Noncommissioned 
officers received the same punishment as 
the men, without, however, losing their 
rank, as would have been the case in our 
army. 

Upon finishing the ten minutes allotted to 
us we were forced to reénter our cells and 
stand against the wall at the back so that 
we could neither see nor communicate with 
one another until the guard got round a 
few minutes later and looked in to see that 
all was as it should be before slamming the 
door. 

There was no use in trying to stretch the 
ration out for two meals. I tried to and 
And after that I ate the bread, 


My thoughts dwelt greatly on food. We 
were supposed to receive soup every fourth 
day, but we did not. The prisoners of other 
nationalities did, and in addition were ex- 
ercised regularly. At least we could hear 
of their spoons. against their 
bowls and the tramp of their feet. The 
slow starving was the worst, to my mind. 
And after that the loss of sleep. If one did 
drop off the cold soon caused a miserable 
awakening. I tried not to think and did all 
the gymnastic drill I knew, even to stand- 
ing on my hands in the darkness of the cell. 
I knew that if I gave up it was all off. I 
could daily feel myself getting wabbly as 
added to 
my already enfeebled and starved condition 
began to tell on me. It 
must be borne in mind that I had already 
served eleven days’ solitary confinement on 
insufficient food, after several days of jail 
on ditto and eight days while escaping, dur- 
ing which I was continually wet and with- 
out food other than the two biscuits daily, 
before beginning to serve this sentence. 
Simonds, of course, was in the same plight. 


Into the Daylight 


The last day rolled finally round. At 
nine we were taken from our cells and 
marched out for an unknown destination. 
Ahead of us we saw poor Brumley, but were 


| unable to communicate with him, and I do 


not know whether he saw us or not. That 
was all we ever learned directly of his fate. 
His wife, in Toronto, has since informed me 
that he is still in Germany. 

At eleven that night we arrived at the 
strong punishment camp in Hannover, on 
the road over which Napoleon had marched 
to his doom at Moseow. We had had no 
food that day, nor did we get any that 
night. We were shoved into a hut full of 
Russians, who did not know what to make 
of us. 

We were so long of hair and beard, so 
ragged, so emaciated and so altogether 
filthy that they thought us anything but 
British soldiers. 

Later we found that there were, in all, be- 
tween four and five hundred Russian, eighty 
French and Belgian, and, including our- 
all shoved 


barbed-wire laager. 

As Giessen was the best camp, so this 
worst of all those we were to 
know. It was drier than the swamp at 
Vehnmoor, but the drinking water was even 
worse than the brackish, peat-laden water 
there. The general sanitary arrangements 
were terrible. And the food was worse than 
at Giessen, the camp in which that lack had 
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been the worst feature among many bad 
ones. And on top of it all the treatment 
was bad here. Much worse than any we had 
known. 

A soup made from a handful of pickled 
fish roe and a few potatoes was a stock dish, 
and terrible to taste. On one night a week 
we received a raw herring fresh from the 
brine barrel, which we were supposed to eat 
raw and uncleaned, but could not. One 
day in seven there was a weak cabbage soup 
and of course a small daily ration of potato- 
and-rye bread. Fortunately our parcels 
were beginning to arrive by this time, so 
that in fact we fared better than at any of 
the better campsin the matier of food. With 
the Russians it was different, and we used 
to give our soup to them in exchange for 
their share of boiling water, which we used 
in conjunction with the contents of our par- 
cels and which they had no use for anyway. 
However, as we had refused to work we did 
not require very much food. We used also 
to give our black bread to the Russians, for 
which they insisted on doing our washing, 
though it was little enough of that they 
did for themselves. 


Like Father, Like Son 


Ours was a good bunch of fellows and 
gave freely to one another and to the unfor- 
tunate Russians, who rarely received par- 
cels. There was no selling or trading on 
misfortune here, as in some of the other 
camps we had been in. The Germans them- 
selves were short of necessities here. They 
hated to come to the Englanders to buy, so 
used to send the Russians to beg for soap 
which they would not use in any event and 
in this case simply sold to the guards. Dis- 
covering this, we shut down on indiscrimi- 

nate giving. Soap or any other fatty 
substance was by that time very scarce in 
Germany, among the lower classes at least. 
I was the only noncom in our lot, and so put 
up the stripes I had taken down to avoid 
giving “‘Augen Rechts’’ at Giessen, and I 
used that authority to persuade my fellow 
Britishers to give to the unfortunate Rus- 
sians rather than to the French, who, like 
ourselves, were receiving parcels. 

A boy of five years or thereabouts used 
to come regularly to the wire, upon which 
he would climb and hang like a spider on 
its web. Grasping it in both small hands 
and kicking vainly at it and us, he would 
scream ‘‘Engldnder Schwein,” and I know 
not what other names, spitting venom like 
a little wildcat. This was not the riffraff of 
the camp. The boy was the son of the camp 
Commandant, and the apple of his father’s 
eye. 

The Commandant was a young chap, a 
lieutenant. What he lacked in years he 
made up in hate. He was known as an 
England hater. We were poison to him. 
The latrine, a mere shallow pit, was just 
outside the door of our hut, so the Com- 
mandant saw to it that the latrine fatigue 
was always wished off on to the English. 
We were made to bail it out daily with 
buckets, whieh we then carried to the sur- 
rounding fields, on which we spread the con- 
tents while the Commandant and guards 
laughed. The unteroffizier in immediate 
charge of us, if left alone would not make 
us do this. He was the last kind German I 
remember, and I have mentioned all that 
I can recall as having performed the slight- 
est act of kindness to us, even of the most 
negative quality. He used to say that it 
was a pity to treat us so; that such a job 
was good enough for the Russians, who were 
no soldiers, anyhow, and who smelled bad 
and would not wash; but for us who were 
soidie ors it w as a great shame 

«he vermin were so bad here that we 
chanced further trouble by writing on post 
cards as though to friends in England and 
complained. We knew that they would he 
interce»ted and go to the Com man dant. 
They did. We were marched to Celle Laager 
to go through the fumigatin 1g mac hine. We 
went into a large hut, stripped, tied our 
clothes in a bundle and sh ary ‘the 2m into 
the large oven to bake for five hours while 
we sat round with nothing on but a smile 
In the interval we were made to run the 
clippers closely over our heads and bodies 
There were sores on some of the Russians 
as big as a hand, eaten deep into by the 
vermin. Uncleanly at best and denied soap 
here, the lower class of them neglected all 
the rules of cleanliness. Their noncoms were 
the reverse, being almost without exception 
men of some education and general attain- 
ments. 

Upon our return to this camp we wer 
told by a friendly Russian in the orderly 
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room that the post cards were being held 
there as evidence against us. We begged 
him to give them to us. He did so, and we 
had barely finished destroying them when 
a German officer accompanied by a file of 
men entered and demanded them. We ex- 
plained that they had been destroyed. He 
would not believe us. We pointed to the 
charred ashes. He searched our bodies, our 
beds and the scanty furnishing of the hut, 
naturally without avail. The Russian or- 
derly was severely admonished and our fire 
was cut off as punishment. 

Thetreatment at this camp was uniformly 
bad. The next morning the Raus blew at 
four-thirty instead of five as was customary. 
While we were still engaged in dressing the 
guards rushed in, some with fixed bayonets, 
others with them gripped short, as with dag- 
gers. The leader wore a button, the insignia 
of noncommissioned rank. He gave a ber- 
serker roar of rage and charged furiously at 
an inoffensive Russian and stabbed the poor 
fellow in the neck while his victim lay back 
in pleading terror with outstretched arms. 
And then, still roaring, he slashed a French- 
man who was walking past, on the back of 
the head. Going down the hut, he espied 
Harckum, of the East Lancashire Regiment, 
tyinghisshoes. Without warning he plunged 
at him and, striking, laid open the entire 
side of the man’s face, splitting the ear so 
that it hung in two pieces. This was all 
quite in order. 


The Torture of the Russians 


The Russians, with the exception of a 
lucky few who received some from a Rus- 
sian society in England, got no parcels, and 
suffered accordingly. They were more amen- 
able to discipline than we were, and perhaps 
because of their hunger used to go out daily 
to work on the moors from daylight until 
dark. They were a cheerful lot, considering 
evervthing, little given to thinking of their 
situation and not blessed by any great love 
of country nor perhaps the pleasantest re- 
collections of it, and to that extent at least 
appeared to be comparatively satisfied, even 
under ill treatment. Ill fed as they were, 
they used frequently to fall out at their 
work from sheer exhaustion, for which they 
would be returned toa point near the laager, 
where we were, for their punishment. By 
the Commandant’s orders this consisted of 
forcing them to run the gantlet of two lines 
of soldiers who jabbed them with bayonets 
if they fell into a walk—until the victims 
could run no more and dropped in their 
tracks. The Germans would then roll their 
eyelids back for signs of shamming, and if 
any such indications were shown they were 
jabbed again— and usually were, anyhow— 
until their failure to respond proved that 
they were unconscious. 

This happened with alarming frequency 
on a regular schedule, forenoon and after- 
noon, to all Russians who refused to work. 
On one occasion we saw six or eight of them 
laid out unconscious at one time in this 
manner. We wished to do something for 
them, but were refused permission. We had 
previously agreed that if we were awarded 
this punishment we would refuse to run the 
gantlet and would let them do their worst. 
There was no more heard of all this, but 
after that the Russians were punished on 
the other side of a belt of trees just outside 
the laager, where we could not see them, 
though their piteous cries could plainly be 
distinguished. 

Three of the Russians broke away from 
this camp, and finding themselves near 
the stores crawled in the window and stole 
a half of apig. They were recaptured and 
after doing thirty days’ cells were forced to 
work out the price of the pig at the rate of 
thirty pfennigs—or six cents—a day, which 
ordinarily would have been credited to 
them for the buying of necessities. And 
pork came high in Germany. 

On another occasion a party of Russians 
arrived from another camp twelve miles 
away. 

They said that some Englishmen there 
who had refused to work had been shot at 
until ali were wounded in the legs. 

We continued to receive our old friend, 
the Continental Times, here, and through it 
first learned of the Skager- Rack or Jutland 
fight,in which, the paperclaimed, over thirty 
major British ships had been sunk, in addi- 
tion toa larger number of smaller ones. The 
Times said it was a great victory for the 
Germans. The last we doubted and the first 
we knew to be untrue, since some of the 
ships they claimed to have sunk had been 
destroyed previous to our capture, nine 
months before. It was in the Times, too, 


that we first heard of Kitchener's end. We 
could not believe it, and for a month laughed 
at the guard’s insistence on the story until 
one day a post card arrived from England 
saying “K of K is gone.” That was a terri- 
ble blow to us. 

Some of our party of eleven British had 
been prisoners since Mons. And they were 
in a very bad way. The poor food, the lack 
of the fundamental necessities of the human 
frame, the terrible monotony of the contin- 
ual barbed wire, the same faces round them, 
mostly unfriendly, all combined to have a 
most depressing effect not only upon their 
bodies but upon their minds. Many of them 
will never be of any use again. 

Compared to Ladysmith, when that place 
was besieged in the South African War, the 
latter, terrible though it was, was far and 
away better than this, even if we did live on 
horse meat at the last in Ladysmith. There 
was a certain amount of vice here, induced 
by thelife. A kilted Highlander was accused 
of having fathered a child in a German 
family where he had been employed. We 
did not learn the facts of the case; but 
such, at least, was camp gossip. 

Simonds and I had been planning on an- 
other escape ever since our recapture. So 
we kept on our good behavior, while we 
saved up food for the day. We had hitherto 
refused to work, as had the remaining Brit- 
ishers. But in order to keep ourselves fit 
we finally volunteered to carry the noon 
ration of soup out to the Russians who 
worked on the moor. Our job consisted of 


carrying an immense can of soup, swung | 


high on a pole from our shoulders, out to 
the workers, under guard of course. Start- 
ing at eleven each day and occasionally 
resting, by permission of the guard, we were 
usually back by one o'clock. Each day we 
saved a portion of our food. We wanted 
twenty days’ rations each, estimating that 
it would take us that long to walk to Hol- 
land. We specialized on concentrated foods 
from our parcels— biscuits, tinned meats, 
and so on. We had our cache in a hole, dug 
under cover of night, under the flooring of 
the hut. It was unsafe to keep it on our 
bodies or near our beds, as the guard were 
in the habit of calling the Raus at all hours 
and sometimes several times during the 
night. It might be at twelve, two and four, 


though it was never alike on any two nights | 


in succession, except that they always 
searched us. We could see no reason for this 
other than to break our rest and perhaps 
our spirits. Certainly no one would carry 
any forbidden thing on his person under 
such surveillance. And they well knew we 
could hide anything we wished in other 
places, as we did. 


A Special Brand 


Each Saturday morning Simonds and I 
paraded for paint. We stood while a big 
Russian with a brush and bucket painted 
large red and green circles on our breasts 
backs and knees. Thin stripes were also 
painted down the seams of our trousers and 
sleeves and round the stiff crowns of our 
caps. This was to mark us as dangerous 
characters. As such we received more of the 
unwelcome Raus attentions than the others 
and were the more wary in consequence. 

We were busy opening our mail on one of 
those rare occasions, when Simonds gave a 
startled exclamation. I looked up and saw 
him gazing curiously at asmal! cheese which 
he turned slowly round in his hand. As I 
stepped to his side a guard came in. He 
hastily shoved the cause of his strange be- 
havior into his pocket. When the guard had 
gone he passed me a letter to read. It was 
from his brother in Canads. “I received 
your letter all right and am sending you a 
special brand of cheese,”’ I read— and under- 
stood. 

We waited on tiptoe until night to open 
the cheese. It was one of the cream cneeses, 
so popular in Canada, no bigger than my 
closed hand. We gingerly unwrapped the 
tin foil and broke it open. To our great joy, 
in the hollow heart of it there was tucked 
away the tiny compass Simonds had writ- 
ten for from Vehnmoor just before our sec- 
ond escape. With it were four American 
quarters. 

Not anticipating this good luck, we had 
exercised our ingenuity to construct a rude 
compass of our own out of a safety-razor 
blade and an eyelet from my boot. It was 
within fifteen to twenty degrees of the true 
north. In addition we had a safety lamp, 
which one of the guards had long been look- 
ing for under the impression that he had 
lost it. 

(Continued on Page 46 
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Johnson's Carbon Remover will increase the power of your cat 
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Your Clerks are answering our 
Country Call. Labor-Saving 


MACHINE-BODKKEEPING 


Answers YOUR Call to Cope 
with a ) Possible Help Shortage. 


| Champion Spark Plug \edgers 
and statements are now han- | 
died with half tte help which | 
| pen-and-ink bookkeeping re- 

' quired. 

Your clerk shortages, present or 
future, may be similarly re- 
lieved. Consult Baker-Vawter 
Company who have cut the 
Gordian accounting knots for 
THE BIG MAJORITY of all a 
firms now employing machine- 
written, machine - accurate 
books and statements. 





oe "es 
Investigate machine bookkeeping. 4 
Write for estimates of cost and full 4 
particulars. No obligation 4 


Address Dept. M, nearest factory: Ben- 
ton Harbor, Mich., Holyoke, Mass. 


We deal direct with all. Sales offices 
in 42 cities. Salesmen everywhere 


Baker-VAWTER COMPANY 
UDOSE LEAF o-¢ STEEL FILING EQUIPMENT 
7147 


Price 5c and 25 
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How Nedlin Soles Cut Shoe Costs 
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(A Scotchman’s experience) 


We take pleasure in here printing the amusing and 
instructive letter of a Scotchman, who, intending the 
highest praise of Nedlin Soles, complains that they 
outlast his uppers. Here is his letter: 


6th April, 1917 


‘Gentlemen: 


“I am a Scotchman and therefore presumably 
economical. In the early summer last year I 
noticed with interest four advertisements of 
Nedlin. In June last I got a pair of shoes soled 
with Nedlin and am sorry | did so, for now after 
continuous daily wear | have a perfectly good 
pair of soles, but the shoes are worn until I can no 
longer use them. As I said at the beginning, | am 
Scotch, and it vexes my economical soul not to 


be able to use your Neélin Soles any longer —on 
this pair of shoes.’’ 


Yours truly, 
(Signed) ( Mr.) N. Ireland, 
90 Wadsworth Ave., New York City 


Mr. Ireland, we thank you! You illustrate in the most 
picturesque possible way the solid and tremendous 
wear-value yielded by Nedlin Soles. You may be glad 
to know that you are not alone. Other Nedlin 
wearers have made the same encouraging discovery. 
For it is no extraordinary thing for Nedlin Soles to 
outwear their uppers. 


Just to show you that you have companions: Miss 





Neolin 


eather Sole wore through in 47 days on the 
wht toot 

leSlin Sole wore one-third through in 47 
on left foot of experimenter 


Trade Mark Reg. U. 5. Pat. Of 


Better than Leather 
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i from preceding page 


Marion Connolly of Elmhurst, L. I., says under date 


of June 2nd, 1917: 


“On the last pair of shoes which I bought, the 
Nedlin Soles outlasted the uppers.”’ 


Mr. Thomas Moore, of Moore & Krom, 135 West 35th 


St., Los Angeles, says: 


“I am using my second pair of Nedlin Soles. 
Not on the same shoes, however. Judging by the 
wear they are giving, I think no shoe will live long 
enough to be graced with a second Nedlin Sole.’’ 


Such letters certainly emphasize strongly one very 
significant fact. Think a moment: Where is the sole 
today quite like a Nedlin Sole? Or where is the sole 
but Neolin which shows instances where, like Mr. 
Ireland, the user has been unable to wear it out ? 


So, Mr. Ireland, do not repine. Rather, congratulate 
yourself that your uppers go out of commission before 
your Nedlin Soles do. For without them your shoes 
would have been thrown away long since. Ordinary 





Nedlin 


Trade Mark Reg. U. &. Pat. Of 
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shoes don’t stand more than two re solings Whereas 
your Nedlin Soles probably stood you in the wear of 
three leather re-solings. And therefore saved you 


the cost of a new pair of shoes. 


> * > 


Nedlin Soles are synthetic soles They are not sub- 
stitutes for, but are superior to, sole-leather. Because 
they wear more dependably. Because they are foot 
easier and far more flexible. And because they are 
waterproof and sure-treaded on slippery sidewalks 


And Nedlin Soles are not rubber or yet near-rubber 
They are lighter than rubber. They won't crack or 
warp like rubber. Or draw the feet like rubber. They 
are all-season, all-weather shoe soles for every-day use 
and are for men—and women—and children. 


Look for the name Nedlin to protect yourself from 
quickly deteriorating substitutes. Mark that mark; 
stamp it on your memory: lleolin 


the trad symbol for a never changing quality product of 


The Goodyear I ire & Rubber Co., Akron, Ohio 





NeSdlin Sole, to the lef wore one 


B etter t h an Le at h er Leather Sole, tothe right wore ck a 


on the lett toot of same expe 
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To Distributors: 


Ask for details of our 
libera! sales plan for 
jobbers and dealers 


Price, in United States, 
east of Colorado, 


+10 


Brass or nickel finish, 
bracket included, 


$10.50, Colorado and west. 


Dominion of Canada 
$12.00 east of Calgary 
$12.50 Calgary and west. 
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Insurance will not 
do everything— 


Insurance cannot finish out your motor 
trip when the car burns 


or lighten hardships when your home 
is destroyed 


or indemnify you against a bad gap 
in shipments when your factory is gutted. 


Insurance you need, of course, to protect you 
from financial loss. But don’t stop there. 
Equip your home, your car, your factory, with 
Johns-Manville Fire Extinguishers, and be 
ready to master that first small blaze before 
it grows dangerous. 

And insist on J-M, for it has one exclusive vital feature. 
You can discharge it either by pumping or by tempo 
rarily stored-up air pressure—and the latter method 
may save the day when you're up against a hard-to 
get-at fire where there’s no room to pump. 

Examined, approved, and labeled by the Underwriters’ 
Laboratories—which means 15°), reduction in auto- 


mobile fire insurance premiums, when your car is 
equipped with J-M. 


H. W. JOHNS-MANVILLE CO. 
NEW YORK CITY 
10 Factories—Branches in 55 Large Cities 











| their own meal. 


| of our plans. 


| every man’s hand against us. We 





(Continued from Page 43) 
We now had our twenty days’ rations 


| saved up and took turns sitting up at night 


awaiting our chance. We spent two months 
in this manner, watching the wire and the 
sentries. But no opportunity offered. There 
were too many sentries, too many dogs and 
the laager was always too well lighted. So 
we determined to volunteer for work, figur- 
ing that they were so short of men that they 
would not lightly refuse us. It so happened 
that ten men were asked for that Saturday 
to hoe turnips on a near-by farm. The pay 
was thirty pfennigs—or six cents—a day. 
We volunteered and were accepted without 
cavil. They thought our spirit gone and 
that we had accepted the inevitable. We 
reasoned that if we worked hard while we 
studied the lay of the land we might be 
asked for again, could go prepared and 
make a break for it. 

And so it fell out. We worked hard all 
that day, at the same time impressing the 
topography of the country upon our minds. 
At the close of the day we were taken to the 
farm for our supper of potatoes and butter- 
milk and then marched off to the iaager, 
four miles distant. On the following Mon- 
day we were ordered to go out to the same 
place. Unfortunately we could not take 
our store of food. Its bulk would have 
meant our detection. In addition to the 
equipment already mentioned I carried two 
packages of tobacco, a shaving brush and 
a box of matches. Simonds had a terrible 
razor that would not shave, four boxes of 
matches and a small piece of soap. These 
were all our worldly possessions. It will be 
seen that, true to our British tradition, the 
shaving outfit constituted the most formi- 
dable part of our impedimenta. 

We worked all day. And so did the rain. 
We knocked off for supper at eight o’clock. 


| The three guards escorted us to the farm- 


house, but after locking the front door went 
into an adjoining room with the farmer for 
The back door was forgot- 
ten. We were famished, so fell to on the 
supper of buttermilk and potatoes. I fin- 
ished first and strolled lazily over to the 
door. Besides Simonds, there were seven 


| Frenchmen and an Englishman, all of them 


still at table and none of whom were aware 
I carelessly opened the door 
and stood on the sill a moment. Still pour- 


| ing. ‘‘Come here, Simonds, and see this. 


We’re going to get wet before we get back.” 
Simonds shoved his chair back and joined 
me. We both stepped outside and gently 
shut the door. 


The Pursuit 


Once more we were on our way. We found 
ourselves at the edge of the village in which 
the farmers hereabouts had their homes. 
We worked our way carefully round the out- 
skirts and made for a bit of a wood a mile 
and a half away. We were only half way to 


| our objective when the village bells began 


to ring. When the deep baying of the dogs 
joined in we said ““Ataboy!” cast aside 
all concealment and began to run for it. 
We reached the wood safely enough, but it 
turned out to be only a thin fringe of trees 
offering no concealment whatever. We 
dashed through them. On the other side a 
village opened up. Back to the wedge of 
wood we went. A good-sized ditch with a 
foot or so of water in it ran along the edge 
of the wood. Its sides were covered with 
heather, which drooped far down into the 
water. Pitch darkness would not come 
until ten o’clock. We flung ourselves into 
it after first shoving the tin box containing 
our precious matches into the heather above. 
During the intervening two hours we lay on 
our backs in the water with only the’small- 
est possible portion of our faces projecting. 
Once the guard jumped over the ditch less 
than four yards away. We suffered in- 
tensely. Though it was late August, the 
water was very cold. 

When things had become quiet and day- 
light had passed we withdrew ourselv esfrom 
the muck, and after rubbing our numbed 
bodies to restore the circulation struck out 
across the country, intent on shoving as 
much distance as possible between ourselves 


| and the camp before another day rolled 
} round. 


We knew that the alarm would be 
out and the whole country roused, with 
were get- 
ting used tothat. I for one had determined 
not to be taken alive this time. But I cer- 
tainly did not want to be put to the test. 
So we plowed our way through oat and rye 
fields and over and through ditches— many 
of them. Once we stripped our soggy clothes 
off to swim a river that faced us. In no 
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place did the water come above our knees, 
but what it lacked in depth it made up for 
in coldness. We saw none of the humor in 
that, so we cursed it and stumbled on, two 
very tired men. We pulled handfuls of oats 
and chewed dryly on these as we plunged 
up to our waists through the crops. We 
reckoned that we had made thirty miles by 
morning and apparently had outdistanced 
our pursuers. 

Parniewinkel lay forty to fifty miles north- 
east of Bremen, which in turn was one hun- 
dred and fifty miles from the Holland border. 
We reckoned on having to walk double that 
in covering the stretch, and figured on 
twenty-one days for the trip. 

My diary for that day, August 22, 1916, 
reads: “Still raining. Soaked and cold. 
Breakfast, dinner and supper: turnips and 
oats.” The night was a repetition of the 
preceding one, and made worse by the num- 
ber of small swamps we had to struggle 
through. The next day's diary reads: 
“Rain stopped and not socold. Fair cover; 
still soaked but confident.” 


A Narrow Escape 


We had our first narrow escape that day. 
We were lying in the corner of a hedge. It 
was so misty as to give almost the effect of 
night, but solong past day as tomake travel- 
ing unduly dangerous. When the mist lifted 
we found ourselves within fifty yards of a 
thickly populated village with just a narrow 
strip of field between. This was about three 
o’clock. An old man followed by a dog made 
straight for us. I had just come off the 
watch, which we took turn about. Simonds 
whistled cautiously to me, the very sound 
a warning to be quiet. The old man wan- 
dered along the hedge and stood over him 
for several minutes. He lay motionless for 
fear of the dog. A blow would have sufficed 
for the old man. The meals for that day 
were peas and oats. 

For August twenty-fourth thediary reads: 
“Very hard night. Crossed about five kilo- 
meters of swamps and numerous canals 
Bad accident. Clothes went to the bottom, 
but recovered. Weare soaked, as usual, and 
only made about eleven kilometers. Are 
outside town of Bremen. Cover very poor 
Meals for the day: Nix. Still confident.” 
The cover ranked before the food as an item 
of interest to us. Knowing the general di- 
rection of Bremen from the camp, and that 
it was much the largest town in the vicinity, 
we experie snced no difficulty in locating it 
by the reflection of its lights against the sky. 

“August twenty-fifth: More rain and 
cold. Hiding on the bank of the Weser. 
Better ground last night. Going to look for 
boat to-night. River two hundred yards 
broad. Socks played out. Made pair out 
ofashirt. Metacow. Meals for day: tur- 
nips, carrots and milk.” 

“‘August twenty-seventh: 
Trying to dry ourselvesinsun. Hada hard 
night keeping clear of town. Good cover in 
a wood. Meals: turnips and another oblig 
ing cow. Feet pretty sore. Nosocks. Still 
in the best otherwise.” 

The town in question was the second one 
we passed after leaving Bremen. We saw 
the reflection of its lights in the sky and 
thought that we should easily miss it. But 
suddenly from some high ground we found 
ourselves working directly down on the 
streets so close below us that we could dis 
cern people going to and fro. We turned 
and fled. 

Swinging well round to the south we 
thought at last to clear the town easily, in- 
stead of which we again came up against it, 
in the outskirts this time. And we repeated 
that disheartening performance a couple of 
times before we cleared the obstacle and 
onve more swung on our way. 

On the following morning we met with 
our second narrow escape, under much the 
same circumstances as the first. We had 
crawled into a hedge toward the heel of the 
night, and rather earlier than usual on ac- 
count of a thick mist which prevented us 
from holding to our course. When it lifted 
we made out the slope of a house roof shov- 
ing itself out of the gray fog directly in 
front of us. The hedge divided two fields, in 
both of which laborers were already cutting 
the crops. In the hedge on each side of us 
were gateways so close together that when, 
as occasionally happened, people passed 
through one we were forced to crawl up to 
the other to avoid detection. We had done 
so again when without warning a drover 
came plodding up behind his sheep. We had 
no time in which to go back up the hedge. 
The sheep crowded from the rear and over- 
flowed at the narrow gateway into the hedge 


Rain left off 
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where we lay and so ran over our bodies. 
We remained quiet, thinking he would pass 
on; but what with the frightened actions of 
his sheep and the yelping of the dog his 
attention was inevitably attracted to the 
spot where we lay. He came over, looked 
down at us, but said nothing and stalked 
on. We were uncertain as to whether he 
had seen us or not. Numerous incidents of 
a similar nature had made us overconfident. 
We had previously escaped detection in 
some very tight corners by simply lying 
quiet. Casual travelers had all but walked 
on us upon several occasions, and at night 
we ourselves passed many people and 
thought nothing of it. 

A moment later the shepherd walked off 
directly toward the laborers, glancing back 
over his shoulder at us. As he did so we 
struck out at once, before the crowd could 
gather. We had, at the beginning of this, 
our third escape, agreed not to be taken 
alive to go through a repetition of the tor- 
ture of mind and body which we had al- 
ready undergone, and perhaps for this time 
worse. And it was understood that if one 
played out the other would carry on. Each 
of us had a stout club and could have made 
a tidy fight. 

Concealment was useless and, further- 
more, impossible. We passed close by a 
group of the harvesters and headed for a 
wood that lay on the other side of them. 
They could not mistake either the vermilion 
circles on our khaki tunics, faded though 
they were, nor our wild and dilapidated 
appearance, which was not made more 
reassuring by the clubs we carried. Glanc- 
ing back, we saw them gathering hurriedly 
in little knots. 

We reached the wood, flung ourselves 
down and watched them until dark, during 
wh ich time they made no attempt to fol- 

ow us. Nor did we see any sign of other 
pursuers, though we kept on the qui rive 
all night as we trudged through the inter- 
minable fields, forcing our way through 
tight hedges and plunging waist deep into 
the water of the small canals 


Weather Bad, but Hopes High 


The only roads we habitually used were 
side ones, and especially did we avoid any 
with telegraph wires which might be used 
against us. It wasa flat and swampy coun- 
try, full of mist, and the nights were few in 
which it did not rain. And we were always 
very wet and very cold. The latter was 
worse than the lack of food. Sometimes we 
struggled for — at a time knee-deep in 
desolate stretches of mist-covered morasses 
which gave no promise of firm footing and 
which often dropped us in to the waist in- 
stead. In addition, the country was cut up 
by numerous small ditches, six to eight feet 
wide, which along toward morning presented 
o much of an effort in the jumping that we 
isually plunged into the water by prefer- 
ence. Our feet were adding to our misery 
by this time. On one occasion, as we dragged 
ourselves out of the water, two dogs came 
rushing at us and then followed, yelping. 
It was nearly daylight and a woman came 
down to see what was going on. We re- 
mained motionless near a hedge. She failed 
to see us, which was good luck. 

‘August thirtieth: Rain, thunder and 
lightning most of last night. Got a bit 
of shelter in a cowshed in a field. We are 
wet and cold as usual, with no sun to dry. 
Fair cover in a small wood. Going good 
last night. Haven't struck the Hustre yet. 
Meals: green apples and brambles. Feet 
pretty sore. Made a needle out of wood 
and did a bit of sewing. Best of health.” 

We had been plowing through the mist, 
confused by it and the numerous hedges, 
when at the side of a small field we had run 
into this cowshed, a tumbledown affair of 
sods, caved in at the sides and partly cov- 
ered by a thatched roof. We built up the 
side from which the wind came the worst, 
hung a rotting « canvas we found at the other 
end and then snuggled up together to swap 
warmth. 

The mist had scarcely lifted when we 
heard a slight noise. We looked up. A 
woman was at the entrance to our hovel 
looking down full at us. She turned and 
walked away. We rose, still dazed with 
sleep, and found that we were quite close to 
a farmhouse which we had failed to observe 
before, owing to the mist, and from which 
our visitor had evidently observed the re- 
sult of our building operations. ‘“‘She saw 

I said, and we regretted not having 
seized her. She appeared to be signaling. 

A good-sized wood lay well up ahead. 
*‘Come on,” I said. ‘“‘Let’s beat it. We can 
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handle a few of ‘em better than the whol 
mob.” We could see the farn aborers 
gathering in a knot. The rain came on just 
then and perhaps assisted in « i 
their ardor. At any rate they did not follow 
us into the wood. We spent rather an un- 
easy time though when, late that day, som: 
hunters approached our hiding place in a 
clump of bushes and for half an hour shot 
their fowling pieces off all round where we 
lay. 

“ August thirty-first: Not much rain but 
very cold. Too dark to travel last night 
No stars out to go by. Crossed the river 
this morning at last. Good cover in bushes 
Feet are badly peeled. Hope for better 
luck to-night. Meals: apples and turnips. 
Cold and rain is putting us in bad state 
But still confident." We were daily growing 
weaker and prayed only that our strength 
would last to put us over the border 

“September second: No rain, but cold 
out of the sun. Pretty fair going last night 
Feet still sore. Cover on straw stack in 
middle of field. Warmer than the woods 
Zeppelin just passed overhead going north 
Meals: turnips, carrots, apples and peas.” 

““September third: Fine weather. Good 
going last night. Feet still pretty bad 
Had to cut my boots. Fine cover in the 
wood. Meals: baked potatoes. Feel fuller 
This was our first cooked meal 














On the Home Stretch 


On the evening of this day we walked out 
to the edge of the wood we were in and 
stood there sizing up the near-by village 
It was about seven o'clock and w ante dabout 
an hour to darkness and our usual time for 
hitting the trail. Without any warning a 
burly "henner confronted us. He was as 
badly startled as we were 
of painted uniforms, our ragged, soaked 
and generaily filthy condition no doubt 
added to our terrible appearance. We had 
long since lost our caps and our hair was 
matted like a dog’s. The German wasarmed, 
however, with a double-barreled shotgun, 
and at his heels a powerful-looking dog 
showed his teeth to us, so that I marked the 
red of his tongue. If he raised the alarm 
we were done for. We still had our cudgels 

I do not know whose was the offensiv« 
But I do know that the three of us came 
together with one accord in a wild and ter- 
rible medley of oaths in two languages and 
of murderous blows that beat like flails at 
the threshing. Simonds and I struggled for 
the gun which he tried so hard to turn or 
us, the dog meanwhile sinking its teeth 
deep in our unprotected legs and leaping 
vainly at our throats while we felt wit! 
clutching fingers for his master’s, intent 
only that he should not shout 

In those mad moments there sped through 
our brains the reel of that whole ho rrid f 
of fifteen months’ torture of mind and body; 
the pale, blood-covered faces of our mur 
dered comrades of the re giment, the cries of 
those patient Russians behind the trees 
and our own slow and deadly starvation and 
planned mistreatment. All these, and God 
only knows what else, would be ours again 
if we should be recaptured 

We were near to Holland. In fancy and 
by contrast we saw the fair English fields 
and the rolling beauty that is Ontari 
and we heard the good English tongue and 
saw the dear faces of our own folk. We bore 
the farmer no ill will. And his dog was to 
the last a very faithful animal, as our 
clothes and limbs bore true witness. We 
had no ropes. And we were two very des- 
perate men, badly put upon 

We dropped his gun in the bushes and 
passed on. It had net been fired and we 
had no desire to have the charge of carrying 
firearms added to the others against us if, 
in spite of all, we should be so unfortunate 
as to be recapt™red. 

“September eighth: Lovely weather to 
day. Good going last night in small swamp 
Good cover in a forest on the banks of the 
Ems. We will try to cross to-night. Meals 
potatoes and mangels. Our final try for 
liberty. Feel good for it.” 

We had arrived at the river at two o'clock 
that morning, too played out to attempt 
the crossing then. We retraced our steps 
to a potato field, dug some of the tubers 
and, when daylight came, lit a fire and 
roasted them. We were in a dense forest of 
young trees. By lighting the fire before the 
mist lifted the latter hid our emote We 
remained unperceived, though we could 
hear voices and footsteps on every side 

We went down to the river shortly before 
dusk to survey it and found it both broad 

Continued on Page 50 
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Outguessing the flying disc— 


There's always an 
trapshooting. That's 
good sport 





Today you can hit anything, while ton 
row the conditions may be a bit changed 


and you will shoot like a novic« 


The great fascination of trapshooting is 
that you are never actually shooting at 
the target; you shoot where you think the 
target will be 

It is this judging where the clay pigeon 
will be and the timing of your shot that 

akes the sport exciting. There's some 


thing at gets right into you 





when y 
Easy to “get onto” 


At the traps you always find an “old 
hand” glad to stand by and coach you 
while you shoot your first string. You 
will soon “get onto” the flying targets 
In trapshooting you don’t aim as you do 
in shooting at a fixed target You just 
keep your « on that little flying “ bird 
and your gun instinctively follows into lin 

Once you fit a Winchester to your 
shoulder and “get onto” the flying target 
you are a confirmed trapshooter. You will 
be surprised, too, at the amount of fun 
you can get for the money 

People are daily coming to realize the 
genuine recreation that trapshooting offers 
Every day new trapshooting clubs are 
springing up all over the country 

here is undoubtedly a club in you 
own neighborhood where you can start 
right in. But if the trapshooters in 
neighborhood haven't organized yet, write 


to us and we pete get the club started 


While you are making arrangements for a 
permanent lub you can use a hand-trap 
to practice up with—inexper e but good 
sport 


Starting the sport right — the gun to use 


To start trapshooting right it is most 
mportant to get the right rt of gun 

To handle well, 1nd permit quick and 
2cc at ” 


or have too n } f its weight in the 
breech or in the stock 


The choice of those who know 


On account of its safet strengt light 


ness and balance, the beauty i its lines, 
the mechanical correctness of its design, 
the Winchester shotgun has beet lassed 
by critical experts The Perfect Gun It 
is the choice of trapshooters the country 
over Its action is smooth and sure ar 


its ejection positive 

The Winchester shotgun is made in both 
the hammer and hammerless models. The 
Model 12, hammerless, is made in th 
standard 12 and 16 gauges and also in tl 











lighter 20 gaug« more popular with women 
and new shooters becaus ts lightness 
and very slight r l The ammunition 
for the 20 gauge gun costs less 

Model 97, 12 and 16 gauge, is made for th 
wl prefer a s f ' i ae 
a hammer. 1 practically the sa as 
Mode! 12 but wit ammer actior 


What the name “Winchester” means 








The Winchester Company makes a gun that 

annot be duplicated by any other manufacture: 

N Winchester barr varics ne me th 
sandth of an inch from a straight line, or one onc 
thousandth of an inch in thickness or diame 
Winchester craftsmanship is base watch 
makers standards 

Every gun or rifle that bears the name “Win 
hester”’ is fired over fifty times w eacess loads 
for strength, smooth action, end « . 

A Wincheste barrels are finis by he 
Bennett | es, wi give e barre! a Anis 
that ‘ sa fe s ‘ and rt 
rust. A e and gloss is met 
self sn artif a ating . 

Tr : are that is taken w Winchester 
¢ k aking Winchester « siti 
T A ade for ca er 

This anufa « oxy r s “ 

es ) sed t expert st . v 
“ 

Write for the Winchester catalog 
. letailed \ tt « 
ask ! } w 1 Ww este 

stalog 1d d f 

We hav prepared a sting strated 
t , port of Tras ng. ¥ 

a An eUupsT you w we will sen 

a t t pot 1 
F about f " 
tt e b next Sa ‘ ® 4 1 








WINCHESTER 


World Standard Guns and Ammunition 
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Re on Firestone Tires 
is the next best thin, to 
flying}—say many motorists. 


The road may be unfamiliar, the dis- 
tances uncharted, yet on Firestone 
Tires you skim along with buoyant 
ease, care-free, confident. 





Firestone Cord Tires run with the least 
possible road friction. Flexible, yield- 
ing, and of extra size, they seem almost 
to spurn the ground, affording, cush- 
ioned luxury of riding. 





This jive under sudden impact is an 
important factor in the long life of 
Firestone Cord Tires. Shocks and jars 
are not only reduced to the minimum, 
but the danger of blow-out is averted 
and delays materially avoided. 








Your dealer and the nearest Firestone 
branch unite to give you the maxi- 
mum of prompt, economical service. 


FIRESTONE TIRE & RUBBER COMPANY 
Akron, Ohio Branches and Dealers Everywhere 
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Continued from Page 47 
and swift. We went back again and tore a 
gate from its hinges, carried it the five hun- 
dred yards down to the river and then 
stripped for the crossing. The gate was not 
big enough to carry us but answered for 
our clothes. Simonds swam ahead, guiding 
it while I shoved from behind. We made 
the crossing without mishap and straight- 
way fell into one of the worst experiences of 
the trip. We plunged into a swamp which 
took us five hours to get through. There 
were moments when we all but gave up. 
We thought we should never get out. At 
times we sank in it up to our waists, par- 
ticularly after leaping at the numerous tufts 
of grass that seemed to promise a footing 
which they never realized and which some- 
times sent us in it to the armpits so that we 
were sure we were doomed to be sucked 
down for good in the filthy mess. And the 
fearful odor that our plunging round stirred 
up naturally aided our nervous imaginings. 

A dull anger took possession of us at the 
thought of so inglorious an end after all 
that we had suffered to attain our freedom. 

We soon discovered an apple orchard in 
which the fruit was ripe. All the apples we 
had had up to date had been of the small 
green variety. And even they, with the 
occasional milk, represented our all of lux- 
ury, so that these seemed the food of the 
gods. So we proceeded to fill up. After 
eating all that we thought we could, we 
filled our pockets vntil they bulged, and 
started off, each carrying an armful of the 
fruit. At every step we dropped some. We 
stopped again and ate our surplus to make 
room. We refused to lose any of them. We 
came to a river, stripped, tied our clothes 
up in a bundle and proceeded to swim 
across, shoving the clothes ahead. I lost 
contro! of mine and they sank. I dived re- 
peatedly in the darkness before I found 
them. The cargo of apples in the pockets 
made a bad matter worse. I should rather 
have drowned than lose my apples. The 
possible loss of the clothes worried us very 
little. We had already decided in that event 
to waylay some German Michael rather 
than to go naked into Holland. However, 
by alternately dragging the bundle behind 
and swimming on our backs with it held 
high on the chest with one hand, we made 
the crossing, apples and all. 

We were sitting in the shadow deciding 
what next to do and wondering whether we 
were really over the border and if we could 
safely walk abroad, when we heard men 
walking toward us. We knew them to be 
Germans by the clank of the hobnailed 
boots which all our guards had worn. We 
had not a stitch on. The patrol of six men 
stopped within five yards of us. Our hearts 
were in our mouths. They passed on within 
five feet and did not see us. We dressed 
quickly and went on, only to find a canal, 
for which we had to strip again. 


Safe Across the Border 


Arriving at the other side we dressed in 
the shadow of the bank. We crawled to the 
top and plunged through the heather on to 
a road which we had almost crossed when 
there came a cry of “Halt!” The patrol 
must have been standing in the trees where 
we had broken out from the heather, and 
very quietly, too, for we had lain for five 
minutes to make certain that all was safe. 
Evidently we were on or near the border if 
the number of patrols was any indication. 
We were not certain whether these were 
Hollanders or Germans. We made one big 
buck jump. “Fire, Gridley, when ready!” 
I left the entire knee of one trousers leg on a 
clutching thorn. But the patrol did not fire. 

And then another canal. ‘I’m fed up 
with swimming to-night.” 

‘So am I,” agreed Simonds. ‘“‘ There are 
houses over there. There must bea bridge.” 

We slunk along the bank and to our joy 
found a small bridge. We dashed across it 
and debouched safely into a tiny village. 
Here we saw a difference, especially in the 
houses and the roadway. It was in the very 
atmosphere, a resuit no doubt of instincts 
made keen by the hunted lives we had led. 
On either side the fields stretched out, criss- 
crossed by a perfect network of small canals 
and ditches, which also served as fences. 

We knew we were in Holland. 

We deemed it unwise to show ourselves 
as yet, distrusting the sympathies of the 
Hollanders and fearful that they might give 
us up. However, we took a chance and 
stuck to the road, a treat, indeed, after our 
weeks of traveling across country. This en- 
abled us to shove thirty miles between us 
and Germany by morning. 


EVENING POST 


It was not quite daylight when we espied 
a cow in a field at the roadside and gave 
chase. There was no other food in 
so when our quarry threw up its tail and 
bounced off we set out grimly to run 
breakfast down. It was half an hour later 
that we corralled it in a corner between two 
broad ditches and were already licking our 
chops in anticipation when we discovered 
that our cow was only a big heifer. Twenty- 
four hours earlier it would have been trag- 
edy. As it was, we only laughed. Such is 
liberty 

At this distance from the border we felt 
that we were safe from the Germans but 
were very much afraid that we might be in- 
terned. So we holed up in a farmhouse that 
had been partly burned down an d bi uilt a 
roaring fire out of the remains of the charred 
furniture »?p jlaced some of the hero s that 
were lying about in the fire, made a roug! 
bed and went to sleep. Awakening 
the day we raked the blackened potatoes 
out of the ashes and filled up onthem. We 
were a fearful team; absolutely filthy, un- 
combed, unwashed, unshaven, and with 
the Russian’s paint still thick uy 
Afterward we went down to the canal and 
endeavored to knock the worst of it off. I 
made out to shave Simonds. All danger 
was past now. We seemed to walk on air 
We were once again British soldiers. And 
so fell to abuse of one another, finding fault 
and grousing as all good British soldiers do 
when they are well off. The terrible 
had never been sharp and lately had rusted 
from its travels. Simonds swore lustily and 
threatened me, ordering me at the same 
time in no uncertain terms to desist from 
the torture. 
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Barbarous Barbering 


“Well, we want to go into Holland 
lookin’ respectable. What’'ll they think of 
British soldiers if they us? Have a 
heart!’’ I expostulated. 

‘Don’t give a damn! I’ve had enoug! 
for being a Canadian, but I won't stand for 
this.”” I left him with his beard still on in 
patches and the bare spots bleeding an- 
grily. He turned to me then. As I had 
already committed myself I had to bear in 
silence his purposely clumsy handling of that 
hacksaw. It was terrible, and Simonds, the 
scoundrel, laughed like a demon. 

The diary summarizes the later events of 
that day: 

“*September tenth: Fine weather and in 
Holland. All our troubles are over. We 
struck a small town called Alboem where 
the people did everything they could for us. 
Plenty of food. Slept in a house!” 

A man smoking a big pipe and wearing 
baggy breeches and wooden shoes came up 
and surveyed us with kindly amusement as 
Simonds scraped at me with infinite gusto. 
He was a Hollander; not a “ Dutchman.” 
We soon learned that the latter was a term 
of contempt ‘applied by the farmer to the 
Germans 

I asked him for some tobacco, which he 
readily gave to us from a capacious pouch. 
He waved his pipe at us in friendly fas} 
and said something which we took to be a 
question as to our identity. 

‘English,”” we said, and in desper ration 
turned to our se anty stoc kof French: *“ Sol- 
dats ; pris 

“Engelsch!” he boomed. We nodded 
He simply threw his arms round first one 
and then the other, upsetting as he did so 
the ashes from his pipe into my eyes. He 
lumbered off and shortly returned with a 
counterpart of himself. He talked rapidly 
to his companion and waved his pipe. We 
made out the words * Duitsch;’ “‘ Engelsch,” 
anti enough of others te know tha* he was 
telling our tale as he imagined it. 

Our fears coming uppermost, 
voice to them: “Intern?” 

“‘Nointern. Engelsch.” The other took 
up the cry: “Engelsch goot. Frient.” 
However our suspicions would not down. 

The first man pointed out to the canal 
where a barge lay and made us understand 
that it was his. He wanted us to work our 
passage on it down the canal with him. 
They invited us by signs to go on board the 
barge for breakfast, an invitation which we 
joyfully accepted. We rowed out to the 
barge and sat down in the tiny cabin. The 
meal was plain. On the center of the table 

wasa loaf of brown bread, quite good enough 
it was true, but so reminiscent of the peren- 
nial black ration of the Germans that my 
gorge rose at the sight. Out of the corner of 
my eye I saw a white loaf on the shelf, the 
first in fifteen months. I caught Simonds 
eying it, and we exchanged guilty looks 
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and delicious coffee I 
perhaps that if we exhausted the 
brown loaf the other migh t be forthe pea 
I kicked Simonds in the shins and fell to on 
it and as opportunity offered thrust pieces 
in the pockets of my tunic 
relief, they brought out the 
which we devoured to the ! 

We filled our pipes in h 
and went where a 
enthusiastic villagers waited rt 
to the village. Men, women 
wooden shoes and all, there 
dred of them. The 
with u Some of women 
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one 
clumped sturdily up to my 
stood clutching it in d-eye 
ing never a word for the rest 
meal, the envy of his mates 

Not until we had leaned bac} 
tented but ashamed to ask f 
our vent to the cur 
was eating into thei vitals 
ter was fou and the y led | 
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tions of pity fr 
unfolded 
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nonest 
a good fire 

We start 
again. We 

ouses for something 1 
seven such breakfas " 
next two and a half hours a 
only out of shame. We were 
Everyone gave us cig in 
which stuck out of ev 
we carried in 
There was no refusing tI 
the i insignia of the entente 
The good honest Hol] 
acorns in it! I doubt if 
would have carr 
the uncooked roots we hac 
The motherly housewives, 
like helmets of metal 
closely over their smoothed 
caps, bustled merril 
replenishing our 
of a tearful sympathy 
as their food. 


ied us m: 
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Warm-Hearted Dutch Hospitality 


he officials too 


Later in the 
the police station at 
very much alarmed ; n 
thoughts and a aoe le - 
intern, no intern,” 
burgomaster came to 1 
and in good Englis 
something to eat.” 
more cigars. The p 
lot of men. They loaded us , 
gifts and asked perfunctory q 
their records. One of them, H 
of -, took us to his 
comely wife and daughter loa 
with good things while he ght 
more cigars. He showed us to tl 
room before we understood where 
taking us. We refused, for 
purely personal nature. ‘“* Nix,” 
and when he would not accept our refu sal 
we tried it in Niederlander. “No, no 
Still he persisted, and his good wife 
So we led him firmly aside and showed him 
the condition we were in. That ( 
him. They appreciated that little touch 
and gave us a deep pile of blan beets, flung 
down on three feet of sweet-smelling straw 
in an outhouse, where we slept had 
not slept for many months. 

Concluded on Page 53 
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The Electric Auto-Lite Company 
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Father made me 
sing Manager when 


he putme to wo rk for the firm 


HERE are a few men in the world 

who can run their finger over a 

sample of paper and say what it 
is worth. 

a hey can tell you what half-tone 
screen will print to best advantage on it. 
They will tell you how many times it will 
fold without breaking, how much handling 
it will stand, whether a cord binding will 
hold, whether it will pull loose from wire 
staples, whether the coating will adhere 
or “pick off” and stick to the cuts. 


I can't do these things. 


So | looked around for a line of papers 
where the name of the paper would mean 
something. 


| found what | wanted in the Warren 
Standards. | know that the Warren 
Standards are tested for the things | want 
to know about paper. 


If | have halftones of fine screen to print, 
I know they will print perfectly on arren’s 
Lustro. {| do not have to be lucky enough 
to get a good run of Warren’s Lustro. The 
paper is standardized. If it's Warren’s 
Lustro it's quality in everything — sur- 
face, finish, folding, printing, weight, 
thickness, and color are as standard as 
the gauge of American Railways. 


On Warren Standard Paper, my 
booklets are not divided into good 
copies, tair copies, and poor copies. They 
are all good copies. My printer who 


S. D. WARREN & 


recommends their use has his presses 
tuned up for them. 


When you buy a Warren Standard 


Paper you know what you are getting. 


When you become familiar with the 
Warren Standards, the right paper for 
the job you are contemplating auto- 
matically suggests itself to you. 

You know Warren’s Cameo already, 
1 suppose. You know its dull, ivory- 
like surface. It is unglossed, yet it glorifies 
a halftone, and makes people who had 
never before known that type was beauti- 
ful, see beauty in a printed page. 

Warren’s Lustro | spoke of. It is a 
highly refined coated paper that repro- 
duces engravings of the finest and most 
exacting detail with marvelous clearness 
and faithfulness. In color work it gives 
perfect reproductions of the engraver’s 
proof, without taxing the ingenuity of the 
pressman, 
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Speaking of the pressman, | have yet 
to see a printer whose face did not light up 
when | mentioned Warren’s Cumberland 
Coated for a large-edition run. Smooth, 
strong, pleasant to the hand, it treats your 
cuts handsomely, and is durable and sub- 
stantial in the book that is to get much 
handling. 

There is a distinction to a semi-dull 
coated paper like Warren's Silkote obtain- 
able at a price no higher than a good 
glossy coated stock. 


Warren’s Printone, “better than 
Super, cheaper than Coated,” has the 
smoothest surface obtainable in uncoated 
printing paper. 

There are other Warren Standards for 
every printing use. 


Write for the 
1917 Warren Suggestion Book 


For one thing, it is not the kind of book 
you want to throw away, which is a factor 
to be considered in any kind of printed 
matter—your own, for example. You will 

want to keep it because it is a ready 

reference work on paper—on the kind of 

paper best suited to your engravings or 

the kind of engravings best suited to the 
paper you must buy. White for the im- 

ressive 68-page book on your business 
Letsesheed, please. Being a limited edition, 
it can only be sent to printers, advertising 
and sales managers. 


COMPANY, 162 Devonshire Street, Boston, Massachusetts 
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(Concluded from Page 50) 

In the morning Letema escorted us down 
to Aaschen, which was the nearest large 
town. Our day at Aaschen was a repe- 
tition of the previous one at Alboom and 
Borger, but on a grander scale. The ladies 
took us down to Rotterdam and did not 
leave us until they had turned us over to 
the British consul there, whose name I 
have forgotten but who, with the vice 
consul, Mr. Mueller, was very kind indeed; 
in fact, all whom we met, irrespective of 
their nationality, age or sex, placed us 
under eternal obligations to them. In 
particular Mr. Neilson, the rector of the 
English church and in charge of the Sailors’ 
Institute there, seemed to live only for us. 

We got away on the S. S. Grenadier on 
the sixteenth, and after hugging the length 
of the English Coast arrived safely at 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne on the eighteenth. 

Here our troubles began. 

Simonds and I were not permitted to 
leave the boat until the military came for 
us. So far sb good. We were taken to the 
headquarters of the general officer com- 
manding that district. He briefly examined 
us and good-naturedly gave us some money 
out of his own pocket and tickets to Lon- 
don, where we were ordered to report at the 
War Office. 

Arriving in “‘The Smoke,” as the army 
has named that city, we proceeded the next 
morning to 14 Downing Street and sent our 
names in to the official we had been di- 
rected to by the general. He was in mufti, 
whoever he was, and received us kindly 
enough. We were closely questioned about 
our experiences, particularly in relation to 
our guards, food, treatment, and soon. He 
also asked us as to the amount of sickness 
among the prisoners, the condition of the 
country, and so on. 

Dismissed, we made a dash down past 
Big Ben and the Parliament Buildings for 
the Canadian Pay and Record Office, where 
at Millbank it overlooked the Thames. 
A sergeant took our names ‘and after a 
time took us, too, in to the paymaster. 
Simonds drew his money without difficulty. 
I was told that I was dead and could get 
none until my identity was reéstablished. 
I protested. So much so in fact that I fully 
expected toland in theclink. Nouse. I was 
sent out on the street talking to myself. 





A Touch for Twenty Quid 


We next called on Lady Rivers-Bulkeley 
and Lady Drummond to thafk them for 
the very great kindness of themse’ ves and 
the Canadian Red Cross in sending us our 
parcels regularly, and without which we 
would assuredly have been too weak to have 
made our escape. Lady Farquhar, the wife 
of our late commanding officer, was out of 
town, so we did not see her, much as we de- 
sired to thank her for similar kindnesses. 

Simonds was single. He was sent to 
Canada at once and was promptly dis- 
charged. I had a wife and family awaiting 
me there and I wanted badly to go to them 
by the next boat. My wife had been re- 
ceiving letters from me during my fifteen 
months’ imprisonment; she had regularly 
received her separation allowance; the 
Canadian Red Cross and many kind friends 
in London had been sending me prisoner- 
of-war parcels for a year; the authorities 
admitted my identity and my former com- 
rades recognized me; I had fifteen months’ 
pay at $1.10 a day, besides a subsistence 
allowance of sixty-five cents a day, coming 
to me and could not draw a cent of it. I 
was dead. And continued so for three 
months. 

I went to the depot at Seaforth. I bor- 
rowed from my old friends. I hung round 
the pay office. The paymaster said I was 
not on the strength of the regiment. I was 
old soldier enough to profit by that calam- 
ity atleast. I refused toattend roll call ordo 
drills, fatigues, or any other part of my regi- 
mental duties other than certain interest- 
ing and thrice-daily rites not unconnected 
with the kitchen. 

The paymaster fell sick. A young subal- 
tern was acting for him. My sergeant pal 
tipped me off. As I have said, | was an 
old soldier with all that that implies. He 
marched me up to the officer, already more 
or less at sea about his mew duties. I asked 
for money. He was aware of my history 
but not of the tangle I was in: 

**How much?” 

I wondered how much the traffic would 
bear. 

“Twenty quid, sir,’ 
went up in the air. 

“Impossible! I'll give you ten.” 






I ventured. He 
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I O. K’d that before the words were out 
of his mouth. Fifty dollars is a whole lot 
of money to a soldier. He gave it to me 
with a pass for Scotland— where I had rela- 
tives—to which I had long been entitled but 
which had been useless to me as long as I 
had no money. 

I quickly gathered my cronies together 
and we packed into the canteen to cele 
brate the occasion fittingly in the only 
fashion a good soldier knows, in army beer 
so thick and strong that the hops floated on 
the tops of the mess tins. While searching 
for the bottom of one of these I heard the 
orderly shouting: “‘ Corporal Edwards, Cor- 
poral Edwards.” The other men gathered 
round the corner while I scrunched down 
so that the orderly passed on and out still 
shouting my name. 

I fled to the tent and was hastily getting 
my things together when a corporal came 
hot-foot saying that the officer wanted me 
at once. I went in, gave him my very best 
regimental salute and stood at attention. 
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‘I find that you are not on the strengt 
corporal, and are not entitled toany m 
so I'll troubie you to return that mone yi 
gave you.” 

“I’m sorry, sir,”” I said sadly, “but it’s 
gone.” 

“Gone? How?” 





“Debts, sir,” I said firmly. “My mates. 


have been keeping me going.” 

“Well, you must get it back from them 
at once and return it to me. It’s most 
irregular. Push on now and see that you're 
back here in an hour’s time with that 
money before those fellows spend it all in 
the canteen.” 

‘Very good, sir.” I gave him asmashing 
good 4ugen Rechts to cheer him up 
against the time he should discover I was 
well on my way to Scotland. 

I did not return until I received notice 
that my regimental bones had beer 
officially exhumed, after which I had n 
difficulty in getting my back pay and three 
months’ furlough for Canada. 





PUTTING THE RED CROSS ON 
Ai NEW WAR BASIS 


Continued from Page ¢ 


human element. Sheer raw numbers don’t 
count at all—unless they are properly 
handled. A small team, well mobilized, 
gets better results than a big team, awk- 
ward and clumsy, that is always falling 
over its red tape. For it’s results that 
count. And then there is the hurry element 
which must be considered. Goods must be 
supplied on schedule time. Excuses don’t 
go. And the organization that has not 
speed, that cannot meet its contracts on 
time, is the organization that is going to 
the wall. These are general principles ap- 
plicable to the conduct of all business enter 
prises, whether they be big charitable 
institutions or canning factories. 

With these rules in mind, let us glance at 
the organization of the American Red Cross 
in the pre-war period of its activities. The 
first thing that strikes the attention is the 
presence of amateurs in control of the busi- 
ness of the organization, women who had 
no previous executive training. And they, 
in turn, often got their friends and their 
friends’ friends into power. That was, of 
course, only natural and human, but it 
practical results were disastrous, and the 
consequences were confusion, 
ment, overlapping of work, a big slackening 
down of speed, and a general sense of help 
lessness when confronted by an ac tual 
emergency. 

Some of these untrained women, to be 
sure, displayed surprisingly shrewd busi 
ness acumen once they were in the saddle, 
and the territories under their charge were 
excellently administered. But there was 
not enough team play when it came to 
working with other units or getting swift 
action from the overhead authorities. The 
big organization was bound hand and foot, 
like a prisoner, with red tape, and in order 
to get permission, even on unimportant de 
tails, one had to go round Robin Hood’s 
barn, write a letter to Washington and 
wait for Washington to reply demanding 
further particulars; furnish the particular 
and then again wait, and wait, and continue 
waiting—while Europe was sending ar 
guished calls for help, not next week or next 
year but immediately; and the supplies 
were here in abundance and all ready, 
but stored in warehouses or piled upon piers 
awaiting transportation and orders from 
Washington to move. 

At this point it must in justice be said 
that the problem of transportation in those 
days was an extremely knotty one; and if 
the independent organizations beat the Red 
Cross on speed, as they undoubtedly did, 
it was partly because the bulk of their s 
plies was so much less than the huge 
cumulated bulk of the Red Cross shipments 
that the steamship companies could handle 
the smaller orders but were obliged to post 
pone consideration of the 1: 
other words, it was easier to fi 
for a single case than for an er 

That explains the delays of the Red Cross 
in part, but not altogether. There was 
another factor involved. And that factor 
was the strongly centralized policy of the 
organization—the control of power by a 
few officers in Washington. Details that 
never should have come up to the main 
directing body had to be decided at the 
fountainhead. There was a certain holding 


bewilder 
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on to authority, a rooted dislike to delegate 
powers, that is a salient characteristic of 
the old-fashioned, four-cylinder business 
organization of yesterday as contrasted wit! 
the powerful, high-geared organization « 
to-day that says, in effect, to its respective 
departments: ‘‘ Now don’t bring your little 
troubles up here to us. We've got worries 
of our own. That detail is your job 
Handle it!” 

And that delegated responsibility is based 
on excellent psychology, for it develops 
teamwork; it arouses the game spirit; it 
stimulates action all along the line. Whereas 
in the older form of organization the heads 
got brain fever working day and night over 
details, and there were constant tie-ups and 
blocks. A good mechanical analogy is the 
attempt to force a big volume of water 
through the narrow neck of a bottle. There 
is plenty of glug-glug-glugging, but 1 
vast deal of speed Thus, when the Amer 
ican public criticized the Red Cross for its 
slowness, the public, in a great measur« 
was right. 

Added to this, the Red Cross organiza 
tion had acl 


f 


eved the reputation amor 
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women at large of being rather overbearing 
in spirit—which was decidedly an error of 
tact It exuded, somehow or other. the 
impression tnat the Red Cross « rganizatior 


was It, and that merely to be allowed to 
work for It was a great and inestimabl 
privilege. And this spiritual arrogance, t 


tremendous certitude concerning its owr 
peculiar sanctity and importance and place 
at the head of the processior without re 
gard to its actual achievement was one ol 
its chief stumblingblocks when it came 

winning the great democratic heart of the 
American people In short, the fime iv 
ideal of human pity and love was by way of 


becoming hardened, professionalized. 











Some of the defects of its tea yv 
have alre ady been mentioned in a pre 
article as being only remotely related to the 
crisis; and the writer stated tl 
1e-nulr course, in | 
quate epare a g won I 
say nteer nurse aid A 
gical ward 
And now the cloud that rested upon the 
Red Cross orga tion during its | 
activities is : at ted f ind we 
may sum up | y its assets and liabilitie 
ts assets were as follows A noble 
and tradition of service; a constituer 
warm-hearted Amer 
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with tact; and final 








1ithful workers in ever 

On the debit side of the 

abilities stood al t 

irrow, ey ve 

; central ind a 

quated form of government, laboriou 
operation and overrun with red tape i 
and a deficit of ng from all of 
these combined causes A glance at the 
above statement reveals the I { at ‘ 
assets are natural and intrir merit Ke 
gold in a mine and that the liabilitie 


artificial and removable, being chiefly de 
fects of management. 


TO BE CONCLUDED 








STREAK 


ERE are construction 

advantages that reach 
a new, high mark in motor- 
cycle tire manufacture. You 
may point to them proudly 
in Goodyear'’s new Black 
Tread Blue Streaks—and 
only in these tires. 


Wider breaker strip than ever 
before. This prevents tre ad 
separation and absorbs shocks. 
Treads that are tougie r, thi ker, 
and longer wearing. These mean 
extra mile age and an easiet rid- 
ing tire. 


Thic ker side walls { arcass ot 
extra high grade fabric four-ply 
and skim-coated on one side 
Skim-ceated fabric combats fab- 
ric separation which weakens 


, 
the carcass and causes blow-outs 


Altogether a record-value tire 
with greater inbuilt mil ave than 
you will find in any other tire 


No wonde: Good y« iT Blue 
Streaks are standard, original 
equipment for 1917 on all motor 
cycles made And no wonder 
that Goodyear and the (Good- 


year Dealer are proud ol them 


You, too, will be prou 1 of them. 
suy Goodyear Bl cK iread 
Blue Streaks from the Goodyear 


De aler in your town And get 


Good y ear lubes, too 





r Service Station Sign of 

4 the Good vear Dealer in 

! Blue Streak Black Tread 

i) Votorcyc rf Tires and 
Goodyear ibe i will 

pay you lo know hiin 

. 

The Good y ear Tire& Rubber Co. 

Akron, Ol 


GOOD YEAR 
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A New Tube of Startling Quality 


Guaranteed Tensile Strength 1/2 Tons per Square Inch!. 
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§ Pennsy/vama 
AUTO TUBES 


“TON TESTED” 


OT “just another tube,” but a tube rev- Tube defy the effects of friction and wear and tear of 
olutionary in quality improvements. _ _ long service in the casing. 
: , Alternating extremes of heating up and cooling 

In announcing this new Tube, we empha- down, however long continued, leave Pennsylvania 
size that its super-qualities are based on Tubes entirely unaffected in service quality. 
actually new processes. The ‘*Ton Tested’? Tube can be carried as a 
‘‘spare’’ indefinitely without deteriorating, crazing, 
checking, or cracking. 

In addition to its other qualities, it is tear-resisting, 
The strength and resiliency of the Pennsylvania full floating. Uniform quality throughout. 


1 


All the common forms of deterioration to which 
tubes are subject are eliminated. 
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Enlargement show- 
ing tube adjusted 
ready for test. 


Another Remarkable 


Pennsylvania Achievement 


Of the many important contributions of 
the Pennsylvania Laboratories to automobile 
tire equipment, Pennsylvania Auto-Tube 
‘Ton Tested”’ takes its place with the 
foremost. 

It ranks with the famous Vacuum Cup 
Tires, giving the buyer and user a service 
combination that represents a far-reaching 
advance in rubber construction. 


Now being distributed to the trade. 
User prices no higher than prevailing Penn- 
sylvania Tube schedules. 

DEALERS—Write for sample section 
and price list. 


FREE Sample 


Send for the above free sample of Pennsylvania 
Auto-Tube ‘‘Ton Tested’’ and test for yourself 
its great elasticity and tear-resisting qualities. 














Enlargement of ac- 
tual ‘‘movie’’ picture 
showing car and plat- 
form — total weight 
2990 pounds — sus- 
pended in air by tube. 


Moving Picture of Tube 
Lifting 2990 Pounds 


Like all other Pennsylvania products, the 
Pennsylvania Auto-Tube ‘*Ton Tested”’ was 
put to. the most rigorous tests imaginable be- 
fore being publicly announced. 


On April 26, before a Committee of the 
Jeannette Chamber of Commerce, a moving 
picture was taken of a stock 37x5 ‘*Ton 
Tested’’ Tube lifting a five-passenger Dodge 
touring car on a specially constructed scaffold, 
by means of a windlass and tackle. 


This test proved conclusively the re- 
markable elasticity and strength of this tube. 
Sections of the actual ‘‘movie’’ showing the 
tube at full stretch and /ifting a total weight of 
2990 pounds—car, 2460 pounds, scaffolding, 530 
pounds—are reproduced on the right hand 
margin of this page. 


The tube, at the conclusion of the test, 
resumed its normal shape and was critically 
examined by the Committee. It was found to 
be in absolutely perfect condition and ready 
for service. 


PENNSYLVANIA RUBBER COMPANY, JEANNETTE, PA. 


Direct factory branches and Service Agencies throughout the United States and Canada 
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Four Passenger Cruiser Model $1395 (with Wire Wheels $100 extra) 


WHAT THE VALVE-IN-HEAD MEANS TO 








NEW TRIUMPH has been written into automobile engineering history by the com- 
bination of the two great features of engine design—Valve-in-Head and the Eight. 


IGH Heretofore the advantages of the silken-powered, flexible Eight were somewhat offset 
by additional gas consumption over fours and sixes. The Eight was not so accessible. 

Oiling the motor while running was more difficult than in the four or the six. It took 

almost an engineering miracle to give you in the Eight the fuel consumption of the 


four—its accessibility and oiling at high speed. But ingeniously combining the great Valve-in- 
Head principle with the Eight, the miracle has come in the Jackson Valve-in-Head Eight. 


Its gas consumption of 17.7 miles to the gallon in owners’ hands is better than most fours and 
The higher the 


automatically regulates the oiling as you feed the gas. 


sixes. Your foot throttl 

speed, the greater the oil flow to all moving motor parts. When idling the oil supply is automati 

cally reduced. The accessibility of the Jackson Valve-in-Head Eight is as simple as the four. 
Now—every 


Everything is within easy reach. You can adjust all the valves in 12 minutes. 
reasonable excuse for not enjoying the advantages of the Eight is wiped out by the wonders of the 
5000 Jackson cars averaging 10,000 miles—proved 


Jackson Valve-in-Head Eight. A fifty million miles test by 
astounding performances the success in combining the Valve-in-Head and the Eight. Jackson power was increased 
20%. Do you know of any other motor of the same displacement or weight that gives—or claims to give—equal hors¢ 
power? Its silk-like smoothness is almost uncanny for a piece of machinery. You can creep along at 1% miles an hour 
From a standing start you can speed up to 30 miles an hour in 7 seconds. Climbing a winding eight 
ability to 


in traffic in high. 
per cent grade over four city blocks, the Jackson Valve-in-Head Eight went over the top at 30 miles an hour in high. 


Summed up—the Jackson Valve-in-Head Eight means emergency power; absence of gear shifting; 
surmount anything; comfort in traffic and quiet, smooth going that leaves you without fatigue at the end of a 300-mile 
one-day trip. 
Write for Book on Jackson Valve-in-Head Eight 
See how the Jackson engineers have mastered this great engineering feat of combining the Eight with the Valve 
in-Head principle. Read how the wonderful Eight construction, with its maximum flexibility, now has supreme 
Wire or write for reservations. 


power, and surprising economy. 
Jackson, Michigan 


DEALERS: We are now making territorial allotments for the 1918 season. 


The 5 Pass. Touring Model $1395 
Jackson Automobile Company Dept. B. 


iso EIGHT 


Ae Hill too Steep a Wo'Sea nd too Deep 


We also build 2 Pass. Roadster $1395 
5 Pass. Springfield-Jackson Sedan $2095 
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DIVERSIFY, FERTILIZE, MOTOR- 
IZE, SPECIALIZE 


Conciuded from Page 12 


who raises livestock and the iorage and be used while the devel pment 
mall grain needed to make a proper bal provement process goes on. Contracts 
ince for the feed that cotton pr thousands upon thousands of tra 8 


ruly diversifying his crops, bec 
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ACK in the dawn of history, the women of Greece and SOME QUESTIONS ASKED 

other lands sought advice of the Oracles. Why was sie repernven 
the blight on the olive-trees? Will her man return from 
the wars? Howcould she become more beautiful? What 
will propitiate the gods that her baby may thrive? For even 
in those early days, when life’s setting was simple, woman 
craved counsel on the problems intimately her own. 


SOME QUESTIONS ASKED | 


THE DELINEATOR 


To the questions of these perplexed women of old, 
the priestess of the Oracle, delirious from inhaling the 
sacred vapor or eating laurel leaves, raved the cryptic 
answers of the jealous gods. 


To-day, with the onward march of the centuries, 
knowledge has overcome superstition, the Oracles have 
disappeared, but with life grown more complex, women 
require and seek advice more than ever before. 


This very day, ten thousand people are writing to 
Butterick (we receive 3,000,000 letters a year), and a 
great number of these are women asking expert advice at ar 
of ‘The Delineator. A few random questions from recent — wiea ; 
letters are printed on this page. ace aa 
How can 

Questions, from the ridiculous to the sublime, reach Mow can F get Su 
us in every mail; questions requiring the knowledge of — Whatshail Isa 
a child-specialist, of a lawyer, a chef or an architect; where can I get a list of books for 
also questions from harassed women who need a sane, Wa en hee ee ea eet 
experienced friend to take them by the hand through — Wht §s the Bistory of The Delineator 


and how do you select station ) 
some crisis in their lives. Progressive women at the head __ How can I get an increase on my pensio 


of households, whose task is all professions in one, ask Our —_ How can I learn landscape-gardening? 
. Ge =" 9 ok} “ What is the best vocation for my daughter 
advice about the “‘industry of living.’’ The perusal of 


Is there a biography of Cosmo Hamilton? 
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a single day’s mail would be a revelation. In it will b« 
found the perplexities, the tragedies, the comedies, th« 
confidence and gratitude of so many lives. 

In order to take care of this varied correspondence, 
The Delineator employs specialists to g1Ve inform: ition 
on every question that arises in a woman’s life. Our 
organization represents a composite om yclopedia, “x 
pital, rectory, law ofhice, university and the house of ; 
friend. Every letter receives an answer—not a vague, 
cryptic answer, but a personal, specific reply from an 
expert competent to advise. 

Despite the fact that every issue of ‘The Delineator 
contains more than a score of specialized departments, 
our readers are invited to ask us any question under the 
sun’’ on which they feel the need of a personal answer. 

The Delineator was the first magazine in the world to 
render such assistance to womankind. For half a cx ntury 
it has performed a service so varied and so intimate that in 
more than a million homes it is relied upon as a friend. 

Welcome this helpful and entertaining friend to your 
home. Use the attached coupon now to subscribe for 
The Delineator. 
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The Milk Dish 
As It Used to Be—And Now 


Some of us remember well the old plaid table-cloth, 
the yellow bowl, the plate of bread. That was child- 
hood’s supper dish—the old-time bread-and-milk. 

The milk is the same as it used to be. But the dish 
has changed, and the setting. 


Instead of bread or crackers—made of white flour 
only—the modern mother prefers whole wheat. 


Instead of soggy morsels we now have bubbles — 
flaky, crisp and toasted—puffed from grains of wheat. 


We now have wheat grains steam exploded, puffed 
As light as fluff, fragile as 
a snowflake—with a fascinating flavor. Easily digested, 
ause every food cell is broken. All because Prof. 
Anderson invented Puffed Wheat and Puffed Rice. 


to eight times normal size. 


In these new days serve new-time foods — these 
They are whole grains made 
digestible. Puffed Wheat and milk, in good 


goodness, is the supreme summer dish. 


entific grain foods. 
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| Puffed 
_ Wheat 





Puffed 
Rice 
and Corn Puffs 


Each 15c Except in Far West | 
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lay foods in children in the afternoon. 
Puffed Grains are clear nutri 

them with your ment. Every atom feeds. They 
e them for nut-lik are also food confections of the 


Serve with sugar and 


ice cream. Dou rarest sort. Keep all three 


| butter for hung kinds on hand. 
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(Conctuded from Page 15) 


Some of the soldiers had lined the top of 
the hill to watch the thing, and everybody 
in ’Frisco which had an auto, and knowed 
what was comin’ off, was there too. It was 


+ | some crowd! 


Well, the bombardment of the fort with 
the smoke bombs begins and down in the 


' | valley that mob starts to go to it. Believe 
| me, it not only looked like the real thing 
| it was better! The air is full of flyin’ mag- 


nesium shells, red fire, bayonets, swords 
and all the other little details of a big-league 


| battle. Why, alongside of this brawl the 
| Battle of the Marne would of looked like a 


Fourth of July celebration at Pancake 
Cr. sin’, Ia. We was all in there tryin’, and 
Duke with his staff of directors is tearin’ 


| round the outskirts of the thing in autos, 


bawlin’ orders through megaphones and 
carryin’ extra camera men to take a few 


| feet of somethin’ that looked extra good 
| and might be missed by the others. We 


had three aéroplanes in it, and Gerald and 
his gang was to charge the fort the minute 
they appeared over the field. That was to 


| be the signal. 


As Arline passed Gerald on her way to be 
locked in the fort he’s busy explainin’ to the 


| horrible hundred just how they was to 


make this sensational dash to rescue her. 
He stands there, glitterin’ like a jeweler’s 
show window, wavin’ his sword and goin’ 


|| through the motions of the charge. Just 


as he mounts his horse Arline stops beside 
him. They was both outa camera range. 
“Oh, my brave hero!” she sings out 
in a mockin’ voice. “Oh, my courageous 
knight!”’ she goes on, puttin’ her hands 


| over her heart and rollin’ hereyes. ‘‘ Heaven 


send you back to me without a medal miss- 


| ing!” 


With that she laughs long and hard—and 


| walks on, still laughin’ that giggle that had 


everything in it but fun. 
Gerald shivers like he’s standin’ in a 


| draft, and swings his horse round, waitin’ 


for the signal to commence thrillin’ the 
natives. 

Now the orders was for these guys to 
charge right down the hill, into the side of 
the fort, and then as Gerald grabbed Arline 
on his horse they was to swing off to the 
right and dash head-on at a battery of four 
camera men. The picture on the screen 
would show a hundred mounted men comin’ 
right at the audience at top speed, yellin’ 
and carryin’ on generally like fiends from 
Hades. It was guaranteed to give a thrill 
to the most hardened movie fan, and the 
success of the picture was banked on this 
finish. 

The ‘‘aéros” come over the hill, just 
specks against the blue sky; and screamin’ 
like lunatic devils, swingin’ their longswords 
and makin’ them horses do everything but 
fly, Gerald and his merry men come down 
that hill. It took ’em less than a minute to 
reach the bottom, and tie crowd at the top 
is yellin’, wavin’ hats and handkerchiefs and 
goin’ nutty with the pure thrill of the thing. 
They tore on over the flat, while we poured 
smoke bombs into them, without slackenin’ 
a hoof. A dozen of ’em was supposed to fall 
off their horses like they’d been hit, as they 
swept through this shot and shell, and 
Eddie Duke swore like blazes as not a one 
of ’em left their saddles all the way over. 
Up the other hill, right at the fort they 
charged, and then—along comes Arline! 

I don’t know to this day how she come 
to do it, because not a hit of this was in the 
picture. She wasn’t supposed to show as 
much as the top of her head till Gerald 


| battered in the door of the fort and grabbed 


her up on his horse. Instead of that, when 
this bunch is about five hundred feet away 
and comin’ like bats from below, she sud- 
denly appears on the top wall of the fort, 
grabs up a big American flag and starts to 
wave it back and forth. The thing was 
bigger than she was, and I don’t know how 
the girl handled it; but let me tell you, 
movie or no movie, it was some sight! Her 
hair is down and flyin’ all round her in the 
wind, as the sun hit her and the flag like 
the biggest spotlight in the world. Her 
clothes were all torn up and ruffled like the 
plot called for, but in all her life—wearin’ 
her most high-priced evenin’ gown and 


| whatnot—she never got the response from 


a bunch of men that she did right then. The 


| soldiers’ band on the hill all of a sudden 


strikes up The Star-Spangled Banner and 
every one of them troopers comes stiffly to 
salute; the thing had got to them, too, and 
as for that mob which was watchin’— well, 


they become ravin’ lunatics. Eddie Duke 
tears round laughin’ and cryin’ by turns, 
and sayin’ somethin’ about this picture 
makin’ him famous. I didn’t say a thing 

I couldn’t. That thing had got me by the 
throat. 

Gerald and his gang tears on up the hill, 
and, instead of stoppin’ to grab Arline, they 
thunder past the fort, the gang throwin’ 
their hats up in the air and Gerald standin’ 
up in his stirrups to throw her a kiss. The 
camera men brace themselves for this 
head-on close-up, but that flyin’ herd never 
turned right or left; they kept on up the 
hill to the soldiers. 

Eddie Duke nearly faints when he sees 
this, and grabbin’ me he pushes me into 
an auto and we're off—after them. 

“The infernal idiots!” he yells, wipin’ 
his eyes. “‘What do they mean by that? I 
want ’em comin’ at the audience—they’ll 
ruin the thing now! It'll cost a fortune to 
take this over again. I'll bet them rough- 
necks have been hittin’ up the rye on me.” 

We caught up with them at the top of the 
hill and stopped just as they did, right in 
front of the regulars. Gerald pulls his horse 
up with a flourish that would of made a 
cowpuncher cut his throat from jealousy 
The others lines up behind him, breathin’ 
hard, all in, and just about able to sit their 
horses. 

Believe me, that was some ride! 

Up steps an officer with a terrible frown 
on his face. 

“Here!” he snaps out. “‘ You can’t come 
through here, you men. This is a United 
States camp and ig 

Gerald salutes stiffly. 

“Captain,” he says, kinda hoarse, “I 
have here one hundred trained, seasoned 
men. I offer them with myself to the Gov- 
ernment.” 

“Well, I'll be—ah, humph! 
captain, while Eddie Duke liked to choke to 
death. ‘‘Er—is this a part of your movie 
thriller?” 

“No,” says Gerald coldly; “this hap- 
pens to be the real thing.”’ He swings 
round and gets off his horse. ‘*‘ Dismount, 
men!” he bawls out, and the hundred does 
that thing. Gerald turns to the captain and 
grins. *‘ You'll have to furnish the mounts, 
Captain,” he smiles; “‘these horses are 
movie actors.” 

“Right!” says the captain briskly. “Fall 
in there!’’ he barks out, and the hundred 
pairs off in twos. 

“Hey!”’ hollers Duke, findin’ his voice at 
last; “‘you can’t quit me like this! You 
gotta show in four close-ups with Miss 
Arbuthnot yet and I a 

“Withdraw five hundred yards from this 
camp, sir!’’ butts in the captain freezin’ly, 
“‘or I'll be forced to place you under arrest. 
These men are volunteers and a 

“And so am I, Cap!” holl Eddie, 
prancin’ up beside Gerald. ‘This is the 
last scene I’ll direct for some time, boys,”’ 
he says, turnin’ to the hundred, “‘and if 
you guys want your money for this week 
you'll obey my last command. Now! 

teady, action, camera, shoot—three cheers 
for Uncle Sam!” 

Say, they just tore that there California 
air apart, now believe me! 

Out of the mob round ’em busts Arline 
still with the flag as she left the fort. And 
say—ain’t women a scream? After all she 
had pulled on Gerald, this is what she said 

“Oh, Gerald—how could you! I—I 
mean God biess you, boy!’”’ She looks 
round at the hundred and smiles, her eyes 
soft and wet. I thought she was gonna kiss 
’em, on the level. 

She didn’t say nothin’, bu \ 
them birds knew how she felt ar 
brightened up and grinned th: 
of theirs again. 

“Gerald,” she whispers to him, “ 
for me?” 

“It wasn’t you alone,”’ Gerald tells her 
grabbin’ a kiss. “It was that flag, Arline, 
and - 

**Forward—march!” bawls the captain, 
standin’ aside as a sergeant takes the head 
of the gang. 

“*T’ll marry you now whenever you say,” 
says Arline, still holdin’ him. 

“The minute I enlist,” pipes Gerald, “I'll 
get them to let me slip off for a couple of 
hours. You see I’m afraid they wouldn't 
take me right away if I was married.” 

**Fall in there!”’ barks the sergeant. 

And, glitterin’ movie uniform and all 
Gerald fell in! 


says the 
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The AMIPICO- 


Piano 
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} SUPPOSE I’ve heard OAS play that Chopin P Polonaise at least a half dozen times from 


the concert platform. And I never enjoyed it more than I have this evening. 





“Tt’s Godowsky all over —the same subtleties ot rhythm and tone colorin y. | ( ime astonishing 
5 f 
technical facility. Why, you can almost feel the percussion of his fingers on the keys. And to 


2 
~ 
Ps 
a 


think that here we are sitting comfortably in our easy chairs at home—a hundred miles away 
from any concert hall that Godowsky would be likely to visit! Besides, we can enjoy not only 
Godowsky, but a score or more of the greatest living pianist ; whose interpretatio An 


reproduces with the same unerring fidelity 








| And the Ampico library of artist-played rolls is'‘by no means limited ,to 
cludes also the whole range of popular favorites, light opera, old time melodie: 
5 's t 
; songs. Dance music, including ragtime at its very best, ts ae by 1 Ampuico’s repre 
g 5 *4} 
| tions of such celebrated popular virtuosi as Bergé, Arden and Wendlin 
| 
| Or, if you desire, you may shift the express ever and use t A 
to which by means of easily operated controls you may impart ye 
The Ampico may be had in the world’s oldest and best piai the Knabe (18 Ha s 
Wendell (1836), Franklin (1894) and the renowned Chickering (1823). “Writ 
ae —— - — a see 





THE, AMERICAN PIANO COMPANY. 


FIFTH AVENUE NB W YORK. 
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Intelligent Smokers 


dont apologize to themselves 


“T want to be known as a modern 
man, and abreast of a modern age. Sol 
keep f7—and I find health, fun, profit 
—in business, in pleasure, in life. 


ee 1 
| smoke intelligently, too. I smoke more mod- 
erate Cigars—that please my palate, yet leave my 
efficiency at par! 


*“T puff happily, in fact, my ROBERT BURNS. 
Never does he fuddle, never does he dull or blunt 
my edge. For all his fragrance, his sheer smoke- 
satisfaction, he leaves me as he finds me— ft. 


he gives me, too, the feeling that I’ve 
kor I'm smoking—as today we're 
ng and playing—rigAt.”’ 


‘ 


* * * * 


There’snomysteryaboutthe ROBERT BURNS 
‘efficiency Quality’? of “‘fine palate appeal that 
won't fuddle.’’ The blend and the curing explain 
it. Its Havana filler gives it fine flavor. Our own 
special curing pives that Havana rare mildness. 
Ihe neutral Sumatra wrapper 4e/ps that mildness. 

‘The result? A fully satisfying, ripe cigar, easy 
ind pleasant in its effects. 

And a cigar which—moving forward with the 
times —is better than ever today. 


er that Litt Bobbie a pocket editio mn 
OBERT BURNS himself. Price S« Straigiit 


x big 


* 


Burns 12° 


L ittle Bobbies sans 


GENERAL CIGAR Co., INC. 


> West 407TH Srreer, New York Crry 
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AN ARMY OF HOMESICK 
OLD MEN 


(Continued from Page 23) 


confided to my orderly. His leg had been 
broken in the first Balkan War and he was 
unequal to the hard work of the front line. 
All he had to do was to take care, on the 
march, of the goods I have mentioned, plusa 


| few goods of his own. He managed to do it 


except for one night when we were caught 
out in the hills. I commandeered a bed and 
blankets from a Russian officer; but poor 
Louka cuddled against the horses to keep 
warm. Next day I commented on the great 
age that seemed to have descended upon 
him overnight. 
“Das horse, ” said Louka earnestly, “‘iss 
not nice.”” He pointed to my charger. “I 
sleep wis ; him las’ night; but all night long 
wis his four feet he beat.’ 

By and by the tin cans are knocked into 
weird and inhuman shapes, and the labels 
come off; so they must be opened by guess. 
It appears to be a rule that when one has 
ridden very hard all day, and there is no 
bread to be found, the only remaining can 
shall always contain jam. But our box-car 
pilgrimages were never unpleasant, with a 
single exception: On one very cold night 
we crawled into a car filled with baled hay, 
because hay sounded warmer than ammu- 
nition or canned milk, which filled the only 
other available cars. There was just space 
enough between the topmost bales of hay 
and the roof of the car to permit us to lie 
there; and before we reached Dobraveni 
many little particles of baled hay had 
worked through our clothes and part way 
through our complexions. It did no good 
to wriggle. Wriggling only added motive 
force to the baled hay. 

At Dobraveni or Vertekopp or Ostrovo, 
or whatever town it might be at which we 
dismounted from our box cars, the next 
job was to find a way to get out to the 
Front. Sometimes we rode in the arabas, or 
two-horse carts, which the Serbs use for 
transport purposes. Occasionally we were 
able to find room in a French camion. 
Sometimes an English truck would be going 
our way. Once at the Serbian Front, all 
troubles were over. We dined with the 
staff, slept in our tents, and had horses and 
orderlies and adventure placed at our dis- 
posal. There was no thought here of pre- 
senting a movie version of warfare to us. 
We became a part of the organization. We 
were made to feel that we were at home. 

Voivode Mischitch— voivode means chief 
among chiefs—was in command. A slender, 
tall, stern man, he inspired his staff with 
genuine awe. He was merciless on the man 
who forgot or neglected, and the man who 
made one mistake rarely had the chance to 
make two. His office existed only as a 
shelter for his papers. One usually saw him 

walking about in the open, quite alone, 
deep in meditation. When he had de- 
termined on his plan he acted with a 
cavalryman’s speed. One found a similar- 
ity between Mischitch and our old Indian 
fighters. If he managed to get the enemy 
off center he drove him mercilessly. Night 
marches became commonplaces. 


Mischitch Makes a Joke 


Mischitch had a way of finding the key 
to a labyrinth of hills, so that by taking a 
particular eminence the enemy would be 
compelled to fall back. In part this was due 
to the fact that this was old war ground 
over which the Serbians were fighting, and 
he knew the country almost hill by hill. 
In part this faculty was sheer genius. Often 
the hill he set about taking seemed almost 
useless to the nontechnical observer; but 
when it had been captured other positions 
fell like a row of blocks when a child’s fin- 
ger pushes them. It was a sublimated 
game of chess he played. 

Perhaps it was because of the pace at 
which he drove his army, but Mischitch 
seemed to bother very little about trenches. 
If he were forced to dig in, the trenches 
were provided, of course, as well as trenches 
can be provided in a country that is under- 
laid with rock at a depth of a few inches. 
But for days at a time the Serbs held a line 
of rifle pits only. Some of this may have 
been due to the soldiers themselves. The 
Serb fights with a certain appetite, but he 
has the least possible affection for pick-and- 
shovel work. On one occasion Mischitch 
pointed out to the men of one regiment that 
they were in an exposed position. 


“We must fall back, my children,” said 
he, “‘unless you dig trenches. Do you like 
to dig tre snches?”’ 

The regiment remarked audibly that it 
did not like to dig trenches. The regiment 
fears Mischitch as much as the staff does, 
but it understands him better. The regi- 
ment remembers that Mischitch was only a 
peasant not long ago, and that Mischitch’s 
brother still comes into Valyevo every mar- 
ket day with fat geese strung about him 
for sale to the townspeople. The regiment 
looks sharp when Mischitch orders, and 
takes an enormous pride in him, and would 
probably burst into tears if he scolded it, for 
the feelings of these big children are ver 
easily hurt. But the regiment is more at 
ease with Mischitch than it is with some of 
the young captains of the staff. It knows 
him so well. 

“Then what shall we do, my children?” 
ruminated the Voivode. “It is true, there 
are trenches over there; but they are held 
by the Bulgarians “i 

“Dobra!” said the regiment, grinning. 
“Dobra!” 

That is the sort of jest which appeals toa 
Serbian soldier. That night the regiment 
moved out of the position where the Bul- 
garian shells had been dropping among 
them and started uphill for the new 
trenches. They have their own little ways 
in the Balkans. If they do not like to dig 
trenches they are adepts at lying on their 
sides in the darkness and spooning out rifle 
pits with their intrenching tools. 


The Serbs Pulled the Strings 


So they ran forward by pairs and began 
to scoop out little saucers in the earth. 
They were not deep, these saucers, because 
the rock underlay the earth skin of the hill 
at a depth of a foot or so. The thrown-out 
earth was piled on the Bulgar side of the 
pit. The riflemen lay in the saucers, back 
to back for warmth’s sake, because a soft 
snow was falling and the mud of the pit 
bottom was oozy and cold, and began to 
pop away at the Bulgars. 

“We knew this regiment,” the men ex- 
plained. “We have fought them often. 
They do not like their hand grenades 

Those rifle pits were within easy throw- 
ing distance of the Bulgar trenches. I saw 
them next day, when the ground round the 
pits was still littered with the long-handled 
German hand bombs, which look like a 
black tin can set on the end of a police- 
man’s baton. The Bulgars had thrown 
hundreds of grenades at the popping men 
in the rifle pits. But the men of this Bulgar 
regiment had learned by experience that a 
hand grenade is an unchancy thing for a 
man not completely expert to fool with. If 
one holds it the fraction of a second too long 
after one pulls the string—sometimes when 
one does not hold it too long—this form 
of grenade is apt to explode in one’s hand. 
It is perfectly easy to imagine the result. 

So the Bulgars put a safety-first rule into 
operation. When their officers ordered 
them to throw hand grenades they threw 
obediently; but they did not pull the strings. 
The officers could not detect this omission 
in the darkness, and the failure of the gre- 
nades to explode was blamed upon poor 
ammunition. The Serbs lay in the snow 
and mud and darkness until the shower of 
hand grenades ceased. Then they wriggled 
out between the pits and gathered those 
that had not exploded, and squirmed back 
again into their own positions and threw 
them bac k. But the Serbs always pulled the 
strings 

‘Just before daybreak we went forward 
and took the trench,”’ said one of those who 
took part. 

“But how did you get the word? For 
just before daybreak it is very dark, and if 
the word of command had been shouted the 
Bulgars would have heard.” 

“When the time seemed right someone 
said ‘Dobra!’ And we went ahead.” 

That is an illustration of the Serb way 
of doing things. Weil disciplined as they 
are, they act in the field on the town-meeting 
principle. Most of these old soldiers know 
quite as well as their officers what is prac- 
ticable to do and what is not. If the com- 
mand were issued, no doubt they would go 
ahead without reasoning why, as well as the 

(Continued on Page 65 
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The power which your truck now wastes can be turned : 
profit by using a Troy Trailer. The original investment in ble to d is two Ul ter th M 
one Troy Trailer is only about one-third the cost of a truck of lone, And tl l ttl gi 
the same capacity. On this basis you can eliminate extra trucks, In maint I t of not than 10 a] 


Troy Trailers can be Operated with any Good Truck | 


if 
n| ® 
} What becomes of the wasted power in YOUR trucks today? ve th ' fl lditional drivers—haul mor { 
Why don’t you utilize this excess power? Why have a motor very workit id { ir hauling | 

in every one of your trucks when the motor in one of your :| 
| trucks has power enough to pull itself and also 1 or 2 other The largest cerns in t world no longer b the | ,| 
| motor-less trucks ? ing of their trucks upon their trucks’ carrying capacit 
fh We have shown them how, | ising T1 Trai th 
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Troy Trailers are mz oe. >t any all ing i i} 
and with any type of body. They are built for use as a The truck can | ipled 1 t] end of the T: a | 
single trailer or in trailer trains. They are reversible, thus providing great flexibilit There 1 . e of A 
“ 1 T ‘ ‘ | +} Mi 

and therefo an be vacked up to Troy Juniors to be operated with _— nl 

l r backed to ll t k 1 pl —_ a s | 
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Branches or Distributors in all Principal Cities an an j 

The Troy Wagon 
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Troy, Ohio 
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PAIGE 


= The Nost Leautifed 


e, 
Car tx Anertca 


A man’s motor car is one of his personal possessions. 
If it is “commonplace,” it stamps him as a man of 
little or no discrimination. If it is “gaudy,” it 
proclaims his bad taste and lack of refinement. 


As a consequence, well bred people insist upon a 
compromise between these two extremes. 
They demand individuality in their motor cars—but 


it is the quiet, unpretentious individuality that 
characterizes a Patrician the world over. 


They demand “smartness” in their motor cars—but 
it is the smartness of exquisite design, luxurious 
appointment and finished detail. 


In a word, they demand just such a car as the 
Paige—“The Most Beautiful Car in America.” 


Paige-Detroit Motor Car Company 
Detroit, Michigan 


Stratford “‘Six-5!"" seven-passenger 
Fairfield “Six-46" seven-passenger 


\ Linwood “Six-39"" five-passenger 
Brooklands “‘Six-5!"* four-passenger 
¥- \\ | Dartmoor “Six-39"" 2 or 3-passenger 
a \ \ Sedan “Six-39" five-passenger 


Sedan “Six-5!" seven-passenger 

Town Car “Six-5|" seven-passenger 

Limousine “Six-51" seven-passenger 
f. o. b. Detrow 
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Continued from Page 62 better soldier than the Bulgarian. eit a : — 
men of any other army. But when there German officers and men and u were ) , ; : 
is time for consultation the commanding used as stiffening for the Bulgarian lin¢ ~ 
officer calls a few of his noncoms into his pit They were the steel buried in the concrets 3), RS 
He tells them frankly what the job ahead Wherever the resistance was particular EA x) 
of them is. If they likeit theysay “Dobra” vigorous one might be certain that the f iS. 
and crawl back to their own places, to pass Germans held the line. On one occasion the | | ~ 
the word among their men. If they donot Serbs shelled a battery until it ceased firing 
like it they say so. and then charged it. The German officer ir WW ” 


I have now forgotten the name of one command was taken alive and unhurt. That 


taken when y made first with the stiff formality practiced 


young « olonel who owes his decoration to night a courteous officer of the Serbiar ; 

this trait of his men. He had been ordered staff called on him in the compound at? ; 
to take a battery position. A heavy tollhad Dobraveni. The men saluted each oth« 3) ; 
been they their fir t by ; ; 


burst out of their trenches; and then they 
reached a sheltered hollow and lay down 
for a rest More guns were put in place in 
front of them. The staff sent forward an 


the battalion should 














retreat s, the staff said, to 
try t tery. The young 
colone i r then—passed the 
word along the line 
\ * said hismen. “No good! 
We shall lose more by going back than if we 
goforward. And we cannot stay here long.” 
It i in order said the colonel. But 
] think you are right.” 
“Send word t he staff,’”” his men ad- 
vised 
The staff repeated the t order and he 
gave it to his mer 
“Send word to the staff that the battal- 
ion is going forward,”’ was their y 
ie battalion went forward and took the 
positior After it ha turned the trench 





and whirled the Bulga ins about to play 


upon their late owners, and had dropped 





into holes to comfort itself with cigarettes, 
came from the staff with the 
eply to the colonel’s most recent 
lhe staff promised him a speedy 
nent for disobedience of orders if he 
narge the I i. He Was again 

) et t 
Alexander himself had watched 
the operat r and that night, in camp, he 
promoted the major to a coloneley and 
pinned his own ( s of Karageorge upor 
his breast He said whimsically that he 


wished to know the names of the old nor 
coms on whose advice the battalion had 
gone forward He wanted to add them to 
his staff 

Dobra is the general word of assent. If a 








dought it is good and Serbs make delecta- 
ble doughnuts in tin pans over camp fire 
it is dobra. A good-looking gir! is dobra; and 
if she is ver good-looking ske 1s dobra 
dobra. A good speech or a lucky general or 
a pleasant immer or the word to charge 
are 

One can go anywhere in Serbia if one 
but letter-perfect dobra and? no, whicl 
atter he general negative One should 
ilso be able to say Hydy! with great torce 
and convictior Phat is the slang for Hurry 
And it is needed, fo ikKan people 
ao no f 0 hur®rt ing 18s some 
here it ved. One rsation might 
lack continuity perhaps, but if suppl 
mented by ass rted rubs and pattings one 
need never n s a bed or a meal where a 
perbd Cal re re 


Official Congratulations 


Fighting in the Serb sectors in the Bal- 





g g 
Kans quite unlike the hignting anywhere 
else in the field of war. It is more oper 
almost more domest Much of it is dons 
with the bayonet or the butt of the gun, 
and almost all of it is done where the two 
1es in see eat otner ith some clear 
ness, r at least guess 2 irate ly at eacn 
other’s position. One reason is because the 


Serbs had littie artillery last year, except 


which had been discarded 


on other fronts. There was one battery of 
old one-hundred-and-twenty howitzers for 
which a firing ritual was observed: First, 
the pieces were loaded Then they were 
1imed. Then, if th 


e aclion Was not a par- 


t Mariy st le one, ever 
ind sat behind ro while 
pulled the string. Eve I 





aged howitzer of that pattern blew up, and 
' arned to treat them with 





considerat 
The Bulgarians seemed to be short of 
guns, too, though what they had were in 
many instances of lor range than the 
Serbs’. They were served with fair ac- 
curacy. In many cases the gunners were 
Germans 
It is an odd fact that the Serb has very 
ittle fear of the German as a soldier, 
h he has a deep respect for the Bul- 
It was perfectly plain to any ob- 
erver that the German is an infinitely 








European officers. 

“It is my duty, sir,”’ said the Serb, ‘‘to 
convey to you the compliments of Voivods 
Mischitch for the manner in which you 
fought your battery this morning; and it 
my pleasure to add to them 
wisnes 

The German made 
heels clicked, hands f 








in appropriate reply 
ew LO cap visors, the 


men backed away from each other, and the 


Vv it of ceremony was over I walked 

to he adquarters with the Serbiar theer 
considerably affected by the ene lhe 
Serbian had been obviously sincere. Cor 
gratulations are not often offered by the 
Voivode. There had been tears in the Ger 
man’s eyes when he responded to the 
courtesy I asked in what manner the 


German had so distir guished himself and 
why it was that he had been taken unhurt 
The staff officer chuckled 

‘It was very funny,” said he; “‘but he 
was so busy beatir g and kicking | Bu 
garian soldiers in an effort to make ther 
serve the guns that he did not know we 
were in the battery until Yovan tripped hir 
and Panta was 


then he blackened Panta’s ey« 


Local Rules of War 


The Serb’s respect for the Bulgarian seems 
} g 

to be based upon complete } 

gained by fighting him for centur 
tt 





knows the other's little way Tr 
rian always knocks off work f 1 
Serb does. He has a partiality 


o’clock-in-the-morning charges 


distaste for artillery, but stand 





bayonet and butt very well 
time he was charged with unsportsmanlike 
conduct at the Front was on Dobrapolya 
when the Bulgarians, contrary to a 
long rule, made a practice of hand-bombing 
the Serb trenches just at the lunch hour 
The first day it was dismissed as an accident 
probably due to the presence of a young 
German officer in the trenches; but wher 
the same thing happened the next day the 
bian blood boiled 

**We’'ll show ’em!”’ said the Ser 

Whereupon for twenty-four hours hand 





Si 


bombs rained on the Bulgarian trench 
and artillery played on them, and sniper 
niped atthem. Between times notes were 


thrown over, attached to roc} 


**You will bomb our dinner ca 


rriers. w 
you?” the Serbs had written. “‘Then take 

At the end of the twenty-four hours a 
hastened Bulgaria proposed that the 
inch-hour truce should again be ol erve 
So far as I know, it was never agair 
lated. Even in the Balkans there are rule 
ol war 

The Serbs and Bulgars hate each othe 
bitterly They have hated each other f 
centuries, and the present war a pre! 


aced by a fight between the two nat 
The Serb firmly believes, too, that the 


Bulgars have been cruel » their pr ne 
ani that the treatment of the ci 
population in Serbia has been inhuman. I 
spite of this, and in face of the savage ints 
Silty with which the serbians go lorward to 
the taking of a trench, they are positive 
kind to the Bulgarian prisoner 


ain that this kindness is the expres 





ve individual, entirely apart from the 
policy of the staff, a story should be t 
! 

Bread is the chief item of the Serbiar 
die tary He can get along wit! it meat i 
he has to, and without cheese, and without 
coffee or tea; but if the supply of bread 
cut short he makes a frightful fuss about it 
A two-pound loaf is served to each soldier 
each day, and he clings to that loaf until the 
last crumb is eaten. One sees him using it 
as a pillow, and discovers it thrust inside 
his shirt, or lying on the dirty ground of the 
tent floor. When he sits down to rest he 
pulls out his long clasp knife and « 
thick wedge. The loaf is just sufficient for 
his day’s needs. When he misses any part 
of it he goes hungry. 
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Thorough Instruction at Lowest Expense 


HIS INSTITUTION was founded with the idea 

of giving to every person, whether rich or poor, a 

chance to obtain a thorough, practical education at 

an expense within his reach. ‘That it is performing this 
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selves of the advantages offered. 


VALPARAISO UNIVERSITY was organized with 
three departments, 4 instructors, and an annual enrol! 
ment of 210 different students. Now there are 22 de- 
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more than 5000 different students. 
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EVENING POST 


The Bulgarian prisoners are half starved 
when they come in. This is not due to any 
particular shortage of food in the Bulgarian 
lines, though their war bread is of very 
mediocre quality, but to the fact that 
prisoners are never fed until they have been 
marched well away from the Front. On 


| the lines there is never food enough for 


So the would come 
clad in their dirty 
dark-brown uniforms, their feet wrapped in 
rags or dressed in the open sandal favored by 
the Balkan men, and stand in column while 


them. Bulgarians 


| they were being interrogated by the intelli- 


gence officers. 
round. 
“Are you hungry, brother?” 


Soon the Serbs would gather 


they would 
ask. 

Very shortly one would see Serbians 
passing along the line, cutting off slices 
from the cherished daily loaf, and running 


| downhill to the streams to fil! the Bulgarian 


canteens with water. Often they were not 
too well provided with food themselves; and 
the men who cheerfully ran up and down 


] e . . . 
hills to fill the pannikins of the enemy had 
| just finished a long day’s march. 


But the 
Bulgarians were always given their first 
meal by the charity of the private soldiers. 
Later on their own rations were issued. 
Much of Voivode Mischitch’s success 
was due to the extreme mobility of his 
army. It seems to me that is a fact which 
may well be taken into consideration by 
our own army chiefs during this period of 
preparation. By comparison with any of 
the other armies on the continent, the 
Serbs are as light-footed as jack rabbits. 
Each man carries a blanket, an overcoat, 
and a square of canvas. Two of these can- 
vas squares can be buttoned together to 
form a dog tent. Their camps are the most 
hit-or-miss affairs imaginable. Just so the 
tents are not set up in puddles, and a little 
straw can be raked together for a bed, the 
men seem to be completely happy. No 
matter how long a camp may remain in the 
same place, the tenting scheme never be- 
comes more elaborate. In the English 
camps the tents are banked up until they 
are almost storm-proof, and the Frenchman 
will work a border of colored stone and a 
triumphal arch or two if he is given time. 


Quick-Moving Troops 


The consequence is that the Serb moves 
with almost the celerity of an Indian. By 
sheer accident I happened to be on the road 
when the first break came in the Bulgarian 
lines before Monastir. At headquarters 
that morning we had been assured that 
nothing would happen soon. The Bulga- 
rians were holding stiffly. Just before we 
reached the Serbian camp, where we had 
planned to take lunch, we passed a French 
base. There was some activity there, for, 
as we later found out, they had just received 
word that the Bulgarians had given way 
and were in full retreat. Two miles farther 
up the hill were the Serbs. We could see 
their tents. Then we dropped into a road 
that had been sunk by the action of the 
Macedonian rains and the French camions, 
and they passed from sight. When we 
came out into the open again—the tents 
were gone! 

We could hardly believe our eyes. There 
were camp fires twinkling through the fall- 
ing snow, and the pleasant fragrance of 
wood smoke came to us on a slant of wind. 
But the tents were gone. A dozen or so 
men were sitting about the fires, toasting 
bread upon the coals and making coffee 
with the long-handled one-cup pots one finds 
in every Serb’s outfit. From the coulées near 
by long strings of men were making their 
way up to the road. Each had wrapped his 
spare underclothes in his blanket and 
wrapped the blanket in the canvas square, 
and tied the extra pair of shoes on top, and 
hung a few odds and ends of personal effects 
about him—and the army was on the 
march. 

“Twenty minutes ago,” said a staff 
= er, who had been warned of our coming 
by telephone, “‘we got the word. We're off 


| for Monastir.’ 


Then he swung into the saddle. The 
telephone man pulled down the instrument 
from the pole on which it hung and tied it 
on a mule; and on he went. The men who 
were sitting about the camp fires were 
orderlies of the officers who were bossing 
the job of breaking camp. Soon they were 
gone. In half an hour from the time the 
news had come there was nothing left of 
that camp, at which we had expected to 
take lunch, save a camp fire and ourselves. 
This time we had not even the emergency 
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tins that one theoretically always travels 
with in the Balkans. The tins are rarely 
get-at-able when the emergency comes. We 
were left there disconsolate, for our horses 
were done up and the snow was falling. 

That would not have bothered a Serb. 
He is either indifferent or else a stoic. If 
there is a pool in the road the Serb is quite 
as apt to splash through it as to go round it. 
He will paddle through a stream carelessly, 
while an Englishman would roll up his 
trousers to ford it, and a Frenchman look 
about to build a bridge. If it is not raining 
the Serb may not put up his dog tent at all. 
If it is very cold he will build a fire the size 
of a derby hat, and wrap himself and his 
blanket about that fire in some fashion of 
mystery, and light a cigarette, and be quite 
happy. The one item in which he actually 
shines as a camp mate is in building fires. 
No matter how hard it yy be raining, or 
how wet the wood may be, the fires at 
headquarters are sparkling by the time the 
tents are up. He could almost build a fire 
in the midst of a lake. 

After all, though, the Serbs are not indif- 
ferent totheelementary comforts. I thought 
they were, at first. I had gotten used to 
watching them squatting on wet rocks in 
the mud; making little messes in tiny pans 
over tiny fires, while the rain beat on their 
bowed shoulders; seeing them sleep curled 
up on mud banks; and finding them sitting 
up in long snoring ranks on the straw of a 
packed stable floor. Then one night we 

came to a village well within the Bulgarian 
range. At dinner that night the shutters of 
the commandant’s house were tightly 
closed, so that the gleam of the one candle 
might not shine through. If the Bulgars 
saw it they would at once rain high explo- 
sive upon us. They must have seen a can- 
die later, for the next week the village was 
totally destroyed. 


Music at the Front 


**To-night we shall have some music,” 
said the commandant. “It shall be as 
though we were back in Belgrade.’ 

When the dishes were cleared away 
the thumb-size cognac glasses and the 
thimble-size cups of sirupy Turkish coffee 
came on, a Tzigane fiddler r appeare od He 
stood with his feet just inside the circle of 
light from the little candle, so that his thir 
face, with its high cheek bones and stringy 
black beard, and the two black eyes which 
reflected the rays like polished lumps of coal 
were to be guessed at rather than dimly 
seen, 

He was perilously near a , | 
gypsy. At home, in Belgrade, he had been 
on the way to become famous; hee when 
the war came on he became a cook. Ordi- 
nary soldiers, it appears, have difficulty in 
carrying violin cases; but one can always 
be strapped on the goulash cannon. He 
played the standard operatic airs, and then 
improvised airs of his own, or whimpered 
out plaintive gypsy melodies. But, no 
matter how thin a“ ~e ar his strings 
sounded on this cold n , the rattle of the 
mitrailleuse on the pe over 
them. 

“Only warming their hands,” said the 
commandant comfortably. “It is very 
cold in the trenches on nights like these; 
and, of course, there can be no fire there 
So, when the men can stand it no longer, 
they turn on the mitrailleuse. Then they 
all gather round and warm their hands on 
the hot barrel.” 

One night we rec 


and 


si 


rose 


sived an emissary from 
that other Serbian Army-—the that is 
still in Serbia. Its existence had been dimly 
rumored, but no more than half believed by 
the outlanders. It seemed impossible that 
in a country held by the enemy, with armed 
posts im every village and the frontier 
closely guarded, an army could still remain 
in being. But the story appeared to be 
true. It was not an army by Western 
standards, it is true; for it had no encamp- 
ments and no transport train. But it was 
an effective army. Its guerrilla bands hid 
in the woods and were “re d by loyal peas 
ants; and it had a general and a staff and 
a plan of campaign. 

“But how did you get through the Bul- 
garian lines?”’ I askec 

It was not a matter of great difficulty, it 
appeared.. Five months before he had been 
sent over into Serbia to organize this army. 
Four times he had tried to get through the 
enemy lines and had failed. Then a French 
flyer took him aboard his plane and dropped 
him near Nish. At that time t the Serbians 
had believed that, with the help of the other 

(Conctuded on Page 69) 


one 
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See These New Ideas 


| In Car Building | 


The Mitchell embodies many 
ideas which are novel, as yet, inacat 


Che evidence is not all in Mitchell And th 


former margin of safety 
They are lower than any 











They mean more complete equip- 
ment, greater strength, and added 
beauty. They mean extra comfort, 
convenience and economy. So no 
one should decide om a new cCar 
without knowing them. 

This is to urge that you judge 
these new standards before buying 
a high-grade car. 


The Basic Principle 


For 14 years the Mitchell manu- 
facturing policy has been guided by 
John W. Bate. 

The first object was factory eff- 
ciency. [hatis, tobuildthecomplete 
car—chassis and body—in a model 
factory at a minimum labor cost. 

Millionsof dollars have been spent 
to that end in this factory and equip- 
ment. Now in this modern factory, 
covering 45 acres, we are building 
an extra-grade car for less than we 
believe anyone else could build it. 


prices 
comparable cars. But much of this 
saving goes into features which 


nearly all cars omit. 


This is Our 19th Car 


The latest Mitchell—built in two 
sizes—is the 19th model built under 
Mr. Bate. It is the final result of 
more than 700 improvements. 

We have watched 70,000 Mitchell 
cars on the road to gain new ideas 
for this one. Mr. Bate spent the 
year 1913 in Europe to study new 
engineering standards. And the 
designers of the Mitchell on show 
today examined 257 new models to 
combine all the known attractions. 

So the latest Mitchells embody 
all we know, and all anyone knows, 
to make an ideal car. 


The Chief Distinctions 


Our costliest extra is 100 per cent 


over-strength. That is twice our 





$1525 


purpose is a lifetime car 1 | 


There are 31 features, like a power 
tire pump, which nearly allcarsomit. 

Chere is unusual luxury. In the 
past yea! alone we have add d one- 
fourth tothecost of body attractions. 
Chere is extra-grade leather, heat 
fixed finish, and countless dainty 
touches. There are handles on the 
windshield for entering the car, a 
light in the tonneau, a locked con 


partment for valuables, et« 


Two Sizes—Two Prices 


We are now building two size 
so more motor car Duvers can en 
JOY all the Mitchell advantage 
2o you get a Mitchell lifetime cai 
from $1250 up 

All these unique features are « 


sential to the utmost in a car. Go 


see them See how our idea of 
strength, beauty and 


differs from the rest. 


MITCHELL MOTORS COMPANY, | 
Racine, Wis., U.S. A 


equipment 





$1250 


Mitchell - roomy 7-passenger Six, with 


27-inch wheelbase and a highly 
developed 48-horsepower motor 





Mitchell Junior 5°.?-Pisen*e", 
oP gees ~ oo ‘ —— 


SIXES 
IN TWO SIZES All pries | 


— a == = 


Four-Passenger Roadster, $1560. Sedan, $2240 
Cabriolet, $1960 Coupé, $2060 


Also Town Car and Limousine 
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Power Ranges 
Race with the Hare-Hunt with the Hounds 


You can—in your Peerless Kight—for it has two separate 
and distinct 


power ranges that give it a “dual personality” 


, or the swift spurt,—or the But when you want to 
smooth, even gait—every- “hunt with the hounds” you 


st IC ” 
Loafing 
Range 


In its 


ma ract 


loafing range you 
with the hare.” 


You have the nimble “ geta- 
" for quick acceleration 


peeds, you have the 


smooth, purring motor 
that will wind its way through 


traflic, taking the slow crawl 


thing required in ordinary 
driving—with the utmost 
grace and distinction. 


You would imagine that 
the car was designed and 
built only for that kind of 
work and to utterly excel in it. 


In ordinary driving it 
performs entirely in its “loaf- 
ing’’ range on half rations, 
using fuel so sparingly as to 
shame many a six of less 
power—even many a four. 


have a brute of a car, ready 
to pace the best of the pack. 

You have only to open your 
throttle wider to call upon 
your “sporting”? range and 
utterly change the character 
ol your motor. 

That same softly purring 
motor now utters a deep 
growl of brute power. 

No ordinary car can hold 
with you now. 

You have unleashed eighty 
horsepower on full rations 


Sporting 
Range 


and few indeed are the cars 
that can contend with you 
only the few that are built 
especially for thundering 
speed and prodigious feats of 
power without regard for the 
gentler virtues which the 
Peerless exhibits in its “loaf- 
ing’’ range. 


Let the Peerless dealer demonstrate what it means to drive a car capable of almost unbelievable 


contrasts of performance, a car that will maximize your pleasure yet minimize your expense. 


Touring, $2090 Roadster, $2090 rting Roadster, $2250 Coupé, $ 0 Sedan, $2890 Limousine, $3590 


Price b. Cleveland— Subject to change without notice 
The Peerless Motor Car Company, Cleveland, Ohio 


Ps 
* 


Peerless Hight 
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Who knows? 
Get on your 


you'll never see me again. 
But then, again, you may. 
bonnet, sister. 

The true history of any woman’s rela- 
tions with any man is secret history, which 
only two people ever read all of—the man 
and the woman—and then only when the 
book is finished and the meaning is clear. 
but in that 


with the Twilight Girl? Must this gray 
dream turn into one more of his sordid love 
affairs? Must it end, or could he turn back 
the hands of the clock to the minute before 
he kissed her and keep them there—keep 
the dream alive forever in a secret and twi- 
light world? From the outside evidence you 
could not tell. 


There were no more kisses; but there 


| were nights when he left her abruptly, and 
| hours when he watched her face across res- 


taurant tables and heard nothing that she 

said. Again there were nights when they 
played together like children—the night of 
the cireus in Madison Square Garden, and 
the peanuts and lemonade; the rainy night, 
when they broiled a steak on her gas 
wonderful nights! But he never 
came except on Thursdays now. 

The Twilight Girl looked as shadowy and 
ethereal as her name by June, and her 
cheeks lost the faint pink that he had been 
and under the soft smooth 
skin two delicate cheek bones showed. But 
a tonic have 
the same physical effects. and both often 
come with the spring; and you could not 
safely infer thatshe was pining for Mr. Jones. 

Meantime late spring changed to early 
summer, and these two delightful but nerve- 
racking seasons took the world and the 
winter-jaded city, and the little, bedraggled 
Village, which was the heart of the city to 
Mr. Jones, all by the shoulders and shook 
them until they waked and thrilled, and 
great things occurred. And the Village was 
swept by a sudden spring fever of gayety 
and played harder than ever, as Mr. Jones, 
who loved it, liked best to see it play. His 
own parties had never been noisier and Mr. 
Jones never a better host. 

Even the youngest generation in the Vil- 
lage, which was beginning to laugh at his 
carefully cultivated slang and pompous 
ways, stopped laughing and admired; for 
about Mr. Jones, that spring, hung an air 
of mystery and great achievement. His 
abstracted air and his long absences added 
to it. It was thought that he might be 
making a fortune through war deals, dou- 
bling the millions with which they credited 
him already; or that he was arranging 
a Broadway appearance for Marianina. 
Adolescence, the great German drama of 
sex, and the police, who tried to prevent 
the first performance, and the press, that 
told the public why, had brought fame if 
not fortune overnight to the Penny Players; 


| and they owed it all to Mr. Jones. 


J. Eldredge Jones was a great man that 
spring in the Village— great if never before; 
too great, the Village would all have agreed, 
to spend much time with obscure young 
women in garrets. And indeed it was more 
than a week since she had seen him or heard 
from him when, one sultry Thursday in 
June, he came for the Twilight Girl. 

It was the last Thursday in June. It was 
also the night that Marianina and fate had 
chosen for the farewell supper of the Penny 
Players, disbanding for the year and cele- 
brating the event in state in an uptown 
restaurant; but this fact, though exhaus- 
tively discussed with Marianina, no longer 
troubled Mr. Jones, and nothing else seemed 
to trouble him as he walked home, down the 
Avenue, with the Twilight Gir). 

They had dined in the garden of the res- 
taurant at the end of the Drive, with noth- 
ing between them and the river but the thin 
strip of land that grows thinner and more 
unreal at night; with nothing between them 
and the stars. Then they had seen the new- 
est of the new summer shows, and danced 
at Hawaiia, their old favorite among the 
cabarets, and walked all the way home from 
it to the Square. The principal dancer, an 


| energetic and well-set-up young woman, 

| advertised as Hawaiian, 

- 
to make up to the audience for the fact that 


who worked hard 


she was not, had worked harder than ever 
to-night. The whole evening had been the 
best imitation of earlier and happier eve- 
nings that they could find in a changed 
summer New York, 

The girl was changed too—in adress that 
he did not know, beruffled, summer white, 
of an antiquated cut, but so fresh that the 
black velvet hat looked very limp and sad 
above it—and was, at first, in a mood that 
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he did not know, a mood of strained, tense | 


gayety. Butit had left her now, and she was 
silent and pale. Near the Evert Mr. Jones 
stoppe od abruptly and looked at her. 
e’re going in here,”’ he said, 
other drink. You're tired?” 
“No,” said the girl; 
that one word how tired she was, and her 
tired voice trembled as if it were trying to 
tell him still more—-more about that night, 
and other nights and weeks before. 
“Tired to-night,”’ said Mr. Jones, 


“for an- 


“when 


I wanted you to be happy? When it’s the | 


last night you and I shall go batting like 
this? You need somebody to take care of 
you. I’m not fit to; but you come in here, 
sister. We've got to talk.” He put a hand 
on her arm, but she did not seem to feel it. 

“Did you say this was the last time?”’ | 
she whispered. ‘‘The last?” 

“The last,” said Mr. Jones. “Do you | 
care like that? Why, sister ——” 

They were standing still now in front of | 
the Evert; for a great moment was upon 
them suddenly, as such moments come in 
dreams, as all the big moments had come 
in their little gray dream romance; sud- 
denly—and it was over quickly too. 

For at their left, 


of the Evert Grill. And out of the doorway 
and up the stairs surged a little crowd that 
made a noise like a very much bigger crowd, 
a crowd all quite happy and good-looking 
and young, and quite aware of it, and 
pleased with themselves and with life; and 
more so as they discovered Mr. Jones. 
They greeted him and surrounded him, fill- 
ing the sidewalk, barring his way, laughing 
at him and calling out unintelligible things. 

Mr. Jones knew them all. They were his 
young protégées, the Penny P layers. This 

was Marianina’s supper party, held at the 
Evert after all; and the young woman in 
red, the flushed and angry young woman 
who now pushed her way to the edge of the 
group and confronted him, was Marianina. 

“So this is the girl, J.!”’ she said to J. 
Eldredge Jones. “This,’’ she repeated to 
the group, after a minute of scornful si- 
lence which awed them into silence too, 
“is the girl! The reason why J. couldn't 
come to-night to the biggest party he ever 
paid the bills for; the business engagement 
that kept him from the last Liberty Club 
pageant; his Thursday girl; the girl that 
got Thursday off his calendar and has just 
kept him away from me three weeks. This 
girl! This little white-faced aa 

“Oh, come, Nina!” said one brave spirit 
in the group, unheed ad. 

“That will be all, Nina,” 
Jones gently; and it was. 

The leading lady of the Penny Players 
threw the contralto thrill into her voice 
which had obtained that position for her, 

came two steps nearer, and directly and 
tende rly addresse d Mr. Jones. 

“J.,” she said, “I’m jealous. I don’t say 
you can’t look at another woman. You 
can. But this once-a-week business gets 
me. It’s too regular and legal and binding. 
It won't do. I’m jealous; and I never was 
jealous before. I don’t like it. I’m crazy 
about you; but you have got to choose 
between this girl and me.” 

“T have, Nina,” said Mr. Jones. 

And indeed it was not a choice to hesi- 
tate over. Marianina, in her sweeping 
scarlet draperies, the costume of her rdle, 
worn by request to-night, a red that hit 
you between the eyes and made you glad 
to be hit, was a vigorous and sp'endid 
figure, with her flushed cheeks and flaming 
eyes; and she looked more than her own 


remarked Mr. 


impressive self beside the still little figure of . 


the Twilight Girl, the smallest and shab- 
biest creature that was ever the focus of 
melodrama. Marianina was splendid; and 
Mr. Jones, the only person present not 
overwhelmed by her, was, in his own stolid 
way, impressive too. 

“Well, you won't be sorry, J.,” 
Marianina. 

“No,” said Mr. Jones. 

“How many?” said the starter, with a 
cold eye upon the assembled audience. 

“Two,” said Mr. Jones; and grasping 
Marianina by asubstantial red-clothed arm, 
he escorted her to one and put her in. 

“J.” she called from the window ten- 
derly, but with hysteria threatening him in 
her voice, “‘aren’t you taking me home?” 

“Sure!” said Mr. Jones promptly. “One 
minute.” 

**Go home and wait,” he said to the Twi- 
light Girl so softly that the interested audi- 
ence could not hear. “Take the other 
cab. I'll be round in an hour. Don’t be 

(Conctuded on Page 73) 


said 


“Tet” 


but she told him in | 
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cost of living makes it 
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earn it. Many of our part- 
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$100.00 a month. 
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Concluded from Page 70 
worried, sister."’ Then, stepping obediently 
into Marianina’s taxi, he closed the door 
upon himself and her. 

It was a long hour later—three by the 
clock and morning by the feel of the air 
when he slipped through the door she had 
left ajar and creaked cautiously up the 
Twilight Girl’s stairs to her own half-open 
door and stood there looking in. The girl, 
who sat with her blond head pillowed on 
her arms on the table under the rose-shaded 
light, heard him and got up and came to 
him. She came slowly and stood looking 
up into his face, both hands behind her 
back, in her old, childish fashion; but her 
eyes were a woman’s eyes. 

“It’s you. Where have y 
said. 

“You know,” 

“With that woman 

“T had to,” said Mr 
couldn’t let her go on throwing fits in the 
street and making trouble for you. 
to get her home.” 

“Then why did you come here? 

“It’s late, lknow; but I want 
sure you didn’t worry wanted to tell you 
that everything is all right!” said Mr. Jone 
“Why, child Why, , 

For the immediate result of the optimist 
message he had brought was that the Tw 
light Girl was sobbing out her tir ] 
heart in his arms, while he 
shoulder awkwardly. 

“All right!”” Mr. Jones could make out, 
“When y yu Ve 
yur? When 





ou been?” she 


said Mr. Jones. 
Why?” 


Jones simply. “I 





sister 





ed little 
t 


eda her 


brokenly 4 between her sobs. 
been there an hour—an h« 
told you to choose, and went wit! 
her? When you told me to-nigl t was our 
party—our last! When I’ve been 
losing you for weeks? When I lost you to 
night? And you wouldn't explain or tell 

that losing you all these awful 
weeks? All right!” 
“All right forever 


long time, sister,”’ said Mr. 
t rie 


you 





last 





me 


between you and me; 
and forever’s a lor 
Jones gently, so that the 
to her. 

TT} } let her ’ ‘ ‘ 

Then he let het cry until she Was quiet 
again 

** Sister,” 
think I've 


words jus " 


ther 
t 


he said 
been negiecting you these la 
weeks? 
“Yes,” said her small choked voice. 
“Can’t you guess what 
No? Did you really think there was ar 
question of choice between that woman 
you? Don’t you know that I’m done \ 
her? I told her so to-night I couldn 
her before. I’m done with every woman 
but you—forever! Don’t you know it 
sister?” 
“W hy couldn't you teé ll her before?” 
“She’s the Penny Players. They'd go to 
pieces without her, and I wanted them to 
stay together till 1 got back the money | 
put in.’ 
*‘Money?” 
““Money—for you.” 
choosing his words, 
ond head against 
didn’t mean,”’ he said, “‘to go into all this 
to-night. It’s hard to tell even you. Hard 
to tell you, even now; and I've been put- 
ting it off. But I'm 
not what these people down here think I 
am. I’m a big man down here, but a little 
man uptown. I’m notarich man. I don’t 
make ten thousand a year sometimes; and 
I spend most of it down here my last spare 
dollar sometimes. And I stay away then 
till I make more. This year I have kept on 
in a risky business that was running down- 
hill just in the hope of making money that 
I could spend down here. t don’t sound 
good when you tell it. I never told it b 
fore. Does it sound too bad to you, sister?” 
“No.” 
“Well 


only 


I've been doing 










Mr. Jones pat 
looking down at the 


his shoulder. a 


it’s like this, sister: 





me hard. I’m the 
Jones of Jones, Jones & Company; 
or I was. I've sold out now. The re’s no 
more Jones, Jones & Company. There's 
only “5 

“Only—what?” 

“Me,” said Mr ““Me and five 
thousand a year. That's all I could get 
with; and I’ve worked hard to keep that. 
These weeks I’ve been trying to get my life 
into some kind of shape so there’d be room 
for you—these weeks when you thought I 
was getting tired of you. Me, working at 
some safe job, where I won't lose the five 
thousand and won’t make much more; anda 
house somewhere in the suburbs—a rented 
house. That’s all you'll get. Is it enough, 
sister?”’ 

“Oh!” breathed the Twilight Girl. ‘‘Do 
you mean—you can’t mean—that you love 
me. 


the war hit 


Jones, 


oO 
u 
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“Look at me,” said Mr. Jone and he 
put a big hand under her chin and made 
her look. 

She looked, and then hid her tear-stain« 
transfigured face on his shoulder agai: 

“But say it!” sl 
to hear you say it. o yt 

“Yes,” said Mr. Jones 

“But when? How long?” 

“*Ever since the night 
Mr “*] thought you knew. But is 
it enough—what you'll ~ 

“What will you get?” 

“You,” said Mr. Jo 

“Is that enough? Why, you don’t ever 





Jor es 








know my name!” 
‘Il know wl ts going » be 1 Mr 
Jones *‘to-morrow.”’ 


“To-morrow? 





But it’s almo n W 
now.” 
She slipped out of his arms and *Ked at 
him looked as | g as tired eye 
at the sun—no longer; and then, like a 


neid out her arms agai? 


“I’m so tired,”’ 


sleepy child, she 


she said; and | was 





i gnt ’ Here 
‘ round he he grope 
inke four t i t 
Tt but adequate i ‘ 
sat precariously down in thesteadie 
cnair, Which creaked but held ther 
we'll re ”* he 
blond head sank lower and wer 





is sh} lder and the small, tense 
relaxed in his arm I then a little wt 
per came from under the folds of the Rom: 
blanket, so small that he had to bend | 


head to hear 
“Why?” it said 
“Why what, dear?” 
“Why am I enough—enou I 
“I don’t know; but you are,” said \ 
Jones “Go to sleep ter 
And he kissed her forehead gently or 


as borrowed babies are k e€a;, and pre 


~ 











ently she was still in his arms again, and it 

a a asleep. But Mr. Jones d Ole Mr. Ike Newton found that 
A king who had renounced his kingdor Nature’s Law of Gravitation 

a man wee bat & mbled himself be re a makes things fall, but he didn’t 

a sacrifice for which no woman ever yet find a way to make ’em fall 


has given adequate thanks; and an old 
and fattish man, heavy-eyed and tired 
Mr. Jones kept watch, with the g nl 
arms. His arms grew stiff; but she v not 
heavy in The blond head rested 
lightiy against his shoulder. Ninety-eight 


, Strange gir 


much to renounce a kingdom for. She wa TSV\T> 
enough—but why? N > k 
" = “ 


faster. 


d ch el gre 





them 


ds of shy 





in a while some 











dom, the | night the king Was to sp scientist d/scovers one of 
here Was going last; a June night iur 
the hours of dark are short and a presage o the laws of Nature, but no 
coming heat thrills alrea ntnea } 


etic pete pene nome -yeloerilgamaaa one ever smproved them. 


Mr Jones’ w rid, } S KINgGom, Was be 


o-night, young and 





his half-gods 


the dark—dying < 
gods, Adventure anc 


to him Nature’s laws say tobacco must 










What is one face agaist the unio be time-mellowed. VELVET 


Is one face enough? So they calle 


is matured just that way— 





Mr. Jones did not hear 
The littl room Was gray W dadawt 
ready, a wisti gra Ke the I 
light. ¢ ° 
Shifting the girl veight gent } AGES in wooden 
cramped arn he reached ird ‘ , 
rose-shaded g t and turned it T; lea hogsheads for two 
caretully back till he could touch the 
" s and drew then , , . . ; 
curtains, and drew then e. Bu vears 4 slow, expen 


dawn, and the dawn would wake her 


And then her long-lashed lids would | ¢ ; 1°74 

pen and bar dock eyes eben wid method, but VELVEE’S 
With his eyes on her pale eping } 

he waited for this miracle to be; for: taste and flavor mak 

knew what he should se« what he 


baal 


worth while, 


seen from the first, the 
her twilight eyes! He 
their unanswere 
dream. 

It was a miracle 
forever new; and 
what was there 





i question; their 


VPELVET'S i 
VELVET » 


Your pipe is 
as old as the Fill it with 
it Was worth the 


He was t 


in her eyes 








it for the rest of his life; but this n yg ; ‘ 
pri ted no lor ger to see it AY t Liggett Myers Tobaceo ee 
name of it was Love 
‘You love me!" whi Mr. Jone 
“‘God knows why; but y en \W 
up, sister! It’s your wedding es 
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The Weight of War 


The heavy hand of war has dis- 
turbed the balance between supply 
and demand the world over. Our 
problem of serving the public has 
all at once assumed a new and 
weightier aspect. 

Extraordinary demands on tele- 
phone service by the Government 
have been made and are being met. 
Equipment must be provided for the 
great training camps, the coast- 
defense stations must be linked to- 
gether by means of communication, 
and the facilities perfected to put the 
Government in touch with the en- 
tire country at a moment's notice. 


In planning for additions to the 
plant of the Bell System for 1917, 
one hundred and thirty millions of 
dollars were apportioned. This is 


by far the largest program ever 
undertaken. 

But the cost of raw materials 
has doubled in a year. Adequate 
supplies of copper, lead, wire, steel 
and other essentials of new equip- 
ment are becoming harder to get 
at any price, for the demands of 
war must be met. 

Under the pressure of business 
incident to war, the telephone-using 
public must co-operate in order that 
our new plans to meet the extraor- 
dinary growth in telephone stations 
and trafhe may be made adequate. 


The elimination of unnecessary 
telephone calls is a patriotic duty 
just as is the elimination of all waste 


at such a time. Your Government 
must have a “clear talk track.” 
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THE HIGH HEART 


(Continued from Page 21) 


things, for horses and cows and calves, for 
Corots and Constables—with a difference! 
on the uplands of farms or in village high- 
ways. Once when a foal galloped madly 
away from the train, kicking up its slender 
hind legs, my companion actually laughed. 
When we got out at the station a robin 
was singing, the first bird we had heard that 
year. The note was so full and pure and 
Edenlike that it caught one’s breath. It 
went with the bronze-green of maples and 
elms, with the golden westering sunshine, 
and with the air that was like the distilla- 
tion of air and yet had a sharp northern 
tanginit. Driving in the motor of the inn 
through the main street of the town we 
saw that most of the white houses had a 
roomy colonial dignity, and that orchards of 
apple, cherry and plum, with acres of small 
fruit, surrounded them all. Having learned 
on the train that jam was the staple of the 
little town’s prosperity we could see jam 
everywhere. Jam was in the cherry trees, 
in the 
plum trees, showing but a flower or two; 
and in the apple trees, scarcely in bud. The 


| thought of it did something to bring Mrs. 


Brokenshire’s mind back to the simple nat- 
ural ways she had forsworn, even before 
reaching the hotel. 

The hotel was no more than a farmhouse 
that had expanded itself half a dozen times. 
We traversed all sorts of narrow halls and 
climbed all sorts of narrow staircases, till at 
last we emerged on a corner suite where the 
view led us straight to the balcony. 

Not that it was an extraordinary view; 
it was only a peaceful and a noble one. An 
undulating country held in its folds a scat- 
tering of lakes, working up to the lines of 
the Southern New Hampshire hills which 
closed the horizon to the north. Green was, 
of course, the note of the landscape, melt- 
ing into mauve in the mountains and saffron 
in the sky. Spacing out the perspective a 
mauve mist rose between the ridges, and 
a mauve light rested on the three white 
steeples of the town. The town was per- 
haps two hundred feet below us and a mile 
away, nestling in a feathery bower of 
verdure. 

When I joined Mrs. Brokenshire she was 
grasping the balcony rail, emitting little 
“Ohs!” and “Ahs!” of ecstasy. She drew 
long breaths like a thirsty person drinking. 
She listened to the calling and answering of 
birds with face illumined and upturned. It 
was a bath of the spirit to us both. It was 
cleansing and healing; it was soothing and 
restful and corrective, setting what was 
sane within us free. 

Of all this I need say little beyond men- 
tioning the fact that Mrs. Brokenshire, in 


| spite of herself, entered into a period in 


which her taut nerves relaxed and her over- 
strained emotions became rested. It was a 
kind of truce of God to her. She had strug- 
gled and suffered so much that she was con- 
tent for a time to lie still in the everlasting 
arms, and be rocked and comforted. We 
had the simplest of rooms; we ate the 
simplest of food; we led the simplest of 
lives. I had come to love Mrs. Brokenshire 
so much that it was a joy to me to witness 
the revival of her spirit, and I looked for- 
ward to seeing her restored not too reluc- 
tantly to her husband 

With him I had, of course, some corre- 
spondence. It was an odd correspondence, 
in which I made my customary gaffe. On 
our first evening at the inn I wrote to him 
in fulfilment of my promise, beginning 
“Dear Mr. Brokenshire,” as if I was writ- 
ing to an equal. The acknowledgment 
came back “ Miss Alexandra Adare: Dear 
Madam,” putting me back in my place. 
Accepting the rebuff, I adopted the style in 
sending him my daily bulletins. 

As a matter of fact, my time was largely 
passed in writing, for I had explanations to 
make to so many. My acquaintance with 
Mrs. Brokenshire having been a secret one, 
I was obliged to confess it to Hugh and 
Mrs. Rossiter and even to Angélique. I 
had, in a measure, to apologize for it, too; 
setting down Mrs. Brokenshire’s selection 
of my company to an invalid’s eccentric- 
ity. 

So we got through May and into June, 
my reports to Mr. Brokenshire being each 
one better than the last. My patient never 
wrote to him herself, nor to anyone. We 
had, in fact, been a day or two at the inn 
before she said: 

“TI wonder what Mr. 
thinking?” 


Brokenshire is 


It was for me to tell her then that from 
the beginning I had kept him informed as 
to where she was, and that he knew I was 
with her. For a minute or two she stiffened 
into the grande dame, as she occasionally 


id. 

“You'll be good enough in future not to 
do such things without consulting me,”’ she 
said with dignity. 

That passed, and when I read to her, as I 
always did, the occasional notes with which 
her husband honored me, she listened with- 
out comment. It must have been the 
harder to do that since the lover’s pleading 
ardor could be detected beneath all the cold 
formality in which he couched his communi- 
cations. 

It was this ardor as well as something 
else that began in the end to make me un- 
easy. The something else was that Mrs. 
Brokenshire was writing letters on her own 
account. Coming in one day from a soli- 
tary walk I found her posting one in the 
hall of the hotel. A few days later one for 
her was handed to me at the office with 
several of my own. Recognizing Stacy 
Grainger’s writing, I put it back with the 
words: 

“*Mrs. Brokenshire will come for her let- 
ters herself.”’ 

From that time onward she was often at 
her desk, and I knew when she got her re- 
plies by the feverishness of her manner 
The truce of God being past the battle was 
now on again. 

The first sign of it given to me was on a 
day when Mr. Brokenshire wrote in terms 
more definite than he had used hitherto. I 
read the letter aloud to her as usual. He 
had been patient, he said, and considerate, 
which had to be admitted. Now he could 
deny himself no !onger. As it was plain 
that his wife was better he should come to 
her. He named the twenty-second as the 
day on which he should appear. 

“No, no,” she cried € exci itedly. 
after the twenty-fourth.’ 

“But why the twenty-fourth?” I asked 
innocently. 

“Because I say so. You'll see.” Ther 
fearing apparently that she had betrayed 
something she ought to have concealed, sh 
colored and added lamely: “It will give 
me a little more time.” 

I said nothing, but I pondered much. The 
twenty-fourth was no date at all that had 
anything to do with us. If it had signifi 
cance it was in plans as to which she had 
not taken me into her confidence. 

So too when I heard her making inquiries 
of the maid who did the rooms as to the 
location of the Baptist church. ‘“‘What on 
earth does she want to know that for?”’ was 
the question I not unnaturally asked my 
self. That she who never went to church at 
all, except as an occasional act of high cere 
monial for which she took great credit to 
her soul, was now concerned with the doc- 
trine of baptism by immersion I did not be- 
lieve. But 1 hunted up the sacred edifice 
myself, finding it to be situated on the edge 
of a daisied mead, slightly out of the town, 
on a road that might be described as lonely 
and remote. I came to the conclusion that 
if anyone wanted to carry off in an automo- 
bile a lady picking flowers—a sort of enléve- 
ment de Proserpine—this would be as good 
a place as any. How the Pluto of our drama 
could have come to select it heaven only 
knew 

But I did as I was bid and wrote to Mr 
Brokenshire that once the twenty-fourth 
was passed he would be free to come. After 
that I watched, wondering whether or not I 
should have the heart or the nerve to frus- 
trate love a second time, even if I got the 
chance. 

I didn’t get the chance precisely, but on 
the twenty-third of June I received a mys- 
terious note. It was typewritten and had 
neither date nor address nor signature. Its 
message was simple: 

“If Miss Adare will be at the post office 
at four o'clock this afternoon she will greatly 
oblige the writer of these lines and perhaps 
benefit a person who is dear to her.” 

The post office being a tolerably safe 
place in case of felonious attack I was on 
the spot at five minutes before the hour. 
In that particular town it occupied a corner 
of a brick building which also gave shelter 
to the bank and a milliner’s establishment. 
As the village hotel was opposite I adver- 

tised my arrival by studying a display of 
hats which warranted the attention before 
Continued on Page 77 
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COMPANY 


TO HOUSEWIVES AND PURE 


YEAR ago we printed in The Saturday 
Evening Post the first word of The 
A Morris Supreme Test, which reflects the 
litelong policy of this institution. 





We told of the pains taken in selecting ma 
terials; of the rigid inspection in all processes of 
preparation. And we told of the final test made 
once a.week in every Morris plant—The Morris 
Supreme Test. 

Without this test there could not be the 
uniform goodness of Morris products. Without 
it we could not hold so large a proportion of 
permanent food buyers. 

The Supreme Test, strictly enforced in al 
branches of our business, definitely fixes the 

andard which Morris Foods must meet. It i: 
sists upon that extra quality which is your right 
when you pay your money for first class foods 
And first class foods mean real econom 

There is an advantage in buying prepared 
foods of known quality. 

There is protection in knowing that a food 
producing firm not only is right in intentions, but 
that it is qualified by experience, facilities, organ 
ization to arene out those intentions. 

Nelson Morris, founder of this gigantic bus! 
ness, stood out among the food men of his time 
for his remarkable gift of selection. He trained 


the Morris business in the way it should go. He 
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| PRINCE” ALBERT 


the national joy smoke 


OU'’LL brighten up your smoke- 
future close to double its present gait 
if you'll be a sport-for-a-spell and let 
Prince Albert tell your taste and tongue 
a tobacco tale that you'll hear today in 
any port on the Seven Seas. You can’t 
figure out any quantity of smokejoy that 
P. A. fails to furnish; you can “sit-in” 
and puff away till the birds start to chirp 
without a tongue-tingle, without 2 come- 
back of any sort! And, that P. A. flavor! 
For, Prince Albert has the quality that 
certainly hands out satisfaction with a 
capital S—and, it’s quality you’re on 
the trail of. 

Start patting yourself on the back as 
speedy as you find yourself on the way 
for a supply of P. A., for, you’re headed for 
smokesunshine, for more jimmy pipe joy 
than you ever believed could be yours! 
Sound-the-cymbals and run up the colors 


CRIMP CUT 
LONG BURNING PIPE 
TOBACCO 


Everywhere tobacco is sold you buy 
Prince Albert. In toppy red bags and 
tidy red tins. Then, there are handsome 
poand and half-pound tin humidors — 
and—that clever, practical pound crystal- 
glass humidor with sponge-moistener top 
that keeps the tobacco in such fine 
condition, 


for you'll want to celebrate, surest thing 
you know! With P. A. for “packing” 
you get a new slant at smokesport that 
makes it all the more alluring. And, you 
just bang away on your pipe like every day 
was a holiday! Keeps your smokeappetite 
tuned to party-pitch to beat the band! 


And, Prince Albert can’t any more bite 
your tongue or parch your throat than a 
new baby can whistle for spuds. That's 
because bite and parch are cut out by our 
exclusive patented process. You can go- 
the-limit at both ends against the middle 
and little old P. A. will hand-out-joy to the 
high-top-point of your keenest desires! 


Your cue is to get busy on the job and 
get some of that Prince Albert flavor and 
fragrance into your smokesystem. It’s so 
enticingly delightful you'll agree you’ve 
been camping on the wrong side of the 
fence! And you can lay-a-bet on that fact! 


R. J. REYNOLDS TOBACCO COMPANY, Winston-Salem, N. C. 
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Continued from Page 74) 
going inside to invest in stamps. As I was 
the only applicant for this necessary of life 
the swarthy, undersized young man who 
served me made kindly efforts at entertain- 
ment while “‘delivering the goods,”’ as he 
expressed it. 

“English, ain’t you?” 

I said, as usual, that I was a Canadian. 

He smiled at his own perspicacity. 

“Got your number, didn’t I? All you 
Canucks have the same queer way o’ talkin’. 
Two or three in the jam factory here—only 
they’re French.” 

I knew someone had entered beh ind me, 
and turning 7 from the wicket I found 
the person I had expected. Mr. Stacy 
Grainger, clad jauntily in a gray spring suit, 
lifted a soft felt hat. 

He went to his point without introduc- 
tory greeting. 

“It’s good of you to have come. Perhaps 
we could talk better if we walked up the 
street. There’s no one to know us or to 
make it awkward for you.” 

Walking up the street he made his errand 
clear tome. I had partly guessed it before 
he said a word. I had guessed it from his 
pallor, from something indefinably humbled 
in the way he bore himeslf, and from the 
worried light in his romantic eyes. Being so 
much taller than I he had to stoop toward 
me as he talked. 

He knew, he said, what had happened on 
the train. Some of it he had wrung from 
his secretary Strangways, and the rest had 
been written him by Mrs. Brokenshire. He 
had been so furious at first that he might 
In order to give 
himself the pleasure of kicking Strangways 
out he had refused to accept his resigna- 
tion, and had I not been a woman he would 
have sought revenge on me. He had been 
the more frantic because until getting his 
first note from Mrs. Brokenshire he hadn't 

nown where she was. To have the person 
dearest to him in the world swept off the 
face of the earth after she was actually 


tection was enough to drive a 


- ive been called insane 






mad 
“Hi iving acq\ tiesced in th is, I considered 
no harm to add that if I had known the 
isiness on which I was setting out I should 
have hardly dared that day to take the 

‘ain for Boston. Once on it, however, and 
in speech with Mrs. Brokenshire, it had 
seemed that there was no other course be- 
fore me. 

“Quite so,” he agreed, somewhat to my 
surprise. “I see that now. He’s not alto- 
gether an ass, that fellow Strangways. I’ve 
kept him with me, and little by little ——” 
He broke off abruptly to say: “And now 
the shoe’s on the other foot. That’s what 
I wanted to tell you * 

I walked on a few paces before getting 
the force of this hgure of speecl ° 

*You mean that Mrs. Brokenshire 

“Quite so. I see you get what I'd like 
you to know.”” He went on brokenly: “It 
isn’t that I don’t want it myself as much 
as ever. I only see, as I didn’t see before, 
what it would mean to her. If I were to 
take her at her word—as I must, of course, 
if she insists on it a4 

I had to think hard while we continued 
to walk on beneath the leafing elms, and 
the village people watched us as two city 
folks 

‘It’s for to-morrow, isn’t it?’’ I asked at 
last. 

He nodded. 

“How did you know that?” 

“‘Near the Baptist church?” 

‘How the deuce do you know? I motored 
up here last week to spy out the land. That 
seemed to me the most practicable spot, 
where we should be least observed 

We were stili walking on when I said, 
without quite knowing why I did so: 

“Why shouldn't you go away at once 
and leave it t all to me?”’ 

“Leave it all to you? And what would 
ry 
7 don't know. 

I ‘ould somethi 

‘But sup pose she s ; ction on me to 

comm . 

‘Then you would have to fail her.”’ 

‘I couldn't. 

‘“‘Not even if it was for her good?” 

He shook his head. 

“Not even if it was for her good. No one 
who calls himself a gentleman x 

I couldn't help flinging him a scornful 
smile. 

“‘Isn’t it too late to think in terms like 
that? We've come to a place where such 
words don’t apply. The best we can do is 
to get out of a difficult situation as wisely 





I = have to think. 
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as possible, and if you "d just go away and 
le pave it to me 

“She'd never forgive me 
I'd be afraid of.” 

aes nothing to be oo of in doing 
right, ” I declared, a little sententiously 

‘You'll do right in goin : away. The rest 
will take care of itself.’’ 

We came to the edge of the town where 
there was a gate leading into a pasture 
Over this gate we leaned and looked down 
on a valley of orchards and farms. He was 
sufficiently at ease to take out a cigarette 
and ask my permission to smoke. 

““What would you say of a man who 
treated you like that?” he asked presently 

“It wouldn't matter what I said at first, 
so long as I lived to thank him. That's 
what she’d do, and she'd do it soon.” 

“And in the me antime i 


That's what 


If you do righ t 

He groaned aloud. 

“Oh, right be hanged!” 

“Yes, there you go But so long as right 
is hanged wrong will have it all its own 
way, and you ‘ll both get into trouble. Do 
right now 

And leave her in the lurcl 

“You wouldn't be leaving her in the 
lurch because you'd be leaving her with me 
I know her and can take care of her. If you 
were just failing her and nothing else—that 
would be another thing. But I'm here. If 
you'll only do what's so obviously right, 
Mr. Grainger, you can trust me with the 
rest.” 

I said this firmly and with an air of com- 
petence, though, as a matter of fact, I had 
no idea of what I should have todo. What 
I wanted first was to get rid of him. Once 
alone with her I knew I should get some 
kind of inspiration. 

He diverted the argument to himself 
he wanted her so much, he would have to 
suffer so cruelly. 

*There’s no question as to your suffer 
ing,”’ I said. ‘‘ You'll both have to suffer. 
That can be taken for granted. We're only 
thinking of the way in which you'll suffer 
least.” 

“That's true,” he 
and reluctantly. 

“I’m not a terribly rigorous moralist,”’ I 
went on. “I’ve a lot of sympathy with 
Paolo and Francesca and with Pelléas and 
Mélisande. But you can see for yourself 
that all suc h instances er d unhappily, and 
when it’s hi appiness you're primarily in 
se arc *h of 

“*Hers—especially,”” he interposed with 
the same deliberation and some of the same 
unwillingness. 

“Well, then, isn’t your course clear? 
She'll never be happy with you if she kills 
the man she runs away from “s 

He withdrew his cigarette and looked at 
me wonderir ngly 

‘Kills him? What in thunder do you 
mean?” 

I explained my convictions. Howard 
Brokenshire wouldn't survive his wife’s de 
sertion for a month; he might not survive 
itforaday. He wasa Fm d man, even 
if his wife did not desert him at all. He, 
Stacy Grainger, was young. Mrs. Broken 
shire was young. Wouldn't it be better for 
them both to wait on life—and on other 
possibilities that I didn’t care to name more 
explicitly. 

So he wrestled with himself, and inciden- 
tally with me, turning back at last toward 
the village inn—and his motor. Wh} 
shaking my hand to say good-by he threw 
off jerkily: 

“TI suppose you know my secretary 
Strangways wants to marry you?” 

My heart seemed to stop beating. 

“*He’s—he’s never said so to me,”’ I man- 
aged to return, but more weakly than 
could have wished. 

“Well, he will. He's all right. He’s not 
a fool. I’m taking him with me into some 
big things; so that if it’s the money you're 
in doubt about 5 

I had recovered myself enough to say: 

“Oh, no; not at all. But if you’re in his 
confidence I + you to ask him to think no 
more about it. I’m engaged—or practically 
engaged —I may say that I’m engaged—to 
Hugh Brokenshire.’ 

‘I see. Then you’re making a mistake.” 

I was moving away from him by thi 
time so that I gave him a little smile. 

‘If so, the circumstances are such that 
that I must go on making it.” 

“For God’s sake don’t!” he called after 
me. 

“Oh, but I must,” 
went our ways. 





admitted, but slowly 





I returned, and so we 
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Engine running like a clock! 
Driver content, for he knows 
it will keep right on running 
smoothly, at full power. 
There’s an extra set of Colum 
bia Batteries on board, that’s 
why! 

Columbias are packed with power. 
They’re dependable. They’re uni- 
form. Buy them at home or at any 
stopping point on the road—they’! 
the same fresh, high-powered cells 
wherever you get them. 
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Cleveland, Ohio 
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On going back to our rooms I found poor 
dear little Mrs. Brokenshire packing a small 
straw suitcase, the most expensive of its 
kind. She had selected it as the only thing 
she could carry in her hand to the place of 
the enlévement. She was not a packer; she 
was not an adept in secrecy. As I entered 
her room she looked at me with the plead- 
ing, guilty eyes of a child detected in the 
act of stealing sweets, and confessing be- 
fore he is accused. 

I saw nothing, of course. I saw nothing 
that night. I saw nothing the next day. 
Each one of her helpless, unskillful moves 
was so plain to me that I could have wept; 
but I was turning over in my mind what I 
was deceived. 
I was reproaching myself, too, for being 
so treacherous a confidante. All the great 
love-hervines had an attendant like me, 
who bewailed and lamented the steps their 
mistresses were taking, and yet lent a hand. 
Here I was, the Nurse to this Juliet, the 
Brangaene to this Isolde, but acting as a 
counter-agent to all romantic schemes. I 
cannot say I admired myself; but what was 
I to do? 

To make a long story short I decided to 
do nothing. You may scorn me, O reader, 
for that; but I came to a place where I saw 
it would be vain to interfere. Even a child 
must sometimes be left to fight its own 
battles and stand face to face witk its own 
fate; and how much more a married woman! 
It became the more evident to me that this 
was what I could best do for Mrs. Broken- 
shire in proportion as I watched the leaden 
hands and feet with which she carried out 
her tasks and inferred a leaden heart. A 
leaden heart is bad enough; but a leaden 
heart offering itself in vain—what lesson 
could go home with more effect? 

During the forenoon of the twenty-fourth 
each little incident cut me to the quick. It 
was so naive, so useless. The poor darling 
thought she was outwitting me. As if she 
was stealing it she stowed away her jewelry, 


| and when she could no longer hide the suit- 


case she murmured something about articles 
to be cleaned at the village cleanser’s. I 
took this with a feeble joke as to the need 
of economy, and when she thought she 
would carry down the things herself I com- 
mended the impulse toward exercise. I 
knew she wouldn’t drive, because she didn’t 
want a witness to her acts, As far as I 
could guess the hour at whic’ Pluto would 
carry off Proserpine, it would be at five. 
And indeed about half past three I ob- 
served unusual signs of agitation. Her door 
was kept closed, and from behind it came 
‘ 


cupboards and drawers, after which she 


| emerged wearing a dark-blue walking suit 


and a hat of the canotiére style, with a 
white quill feather at one side. I still made 
no comment, not even when the wan, wee, 
touching figure was ready to set forth. 

If her first eotepe were artless the last was 
more artless still. Instead of going off 
casually, with an implied intention to come 
back, she took leave of me with tears and 
protestations of affection. She had been 
harsh with me, she confessed, and seern- 
ingly indifferent to my tender care, but one 
day she might have a chance to show me 
how genuine was her gratitude. In thi 
I saw no more than the commonplace, 
a little 
avenue, 


s, too, 

and 
after four she tripped down the 
looking, with her suitcase, like a 


| schoolgirl. 


I allowed her just such a handicap as her 
speed and mine would have warranted. 
Even then I made no attempt to overtake 
her. Having pre viously got what is called 
the lay of the land, I knew how I could 
come to her assistance by taking a short 
cut. I had hardened my heart by this time, 
and whatever qualms I had felt before, | 
was resolved now to spare her no drop of 
the wormwood that would be for her good. 

I cannot describe our respective routes 
without appending a map, which would 
scarcely be worth while. It will be enough 
if I say that she went round the arc of a 
bow and I cut across by the string. I came 
thus to a slight eminence, selected in ad- 
vance, whence I could watch her descent of 
the hill by which the lower Main Street 

rails off into the country. I could follow 

her, too, when she deflected into a small 
thoroughfare, bearing the scented 
name of Clover Lane, in which there were 
no houses; and I should still be able to 
trace her course when she emerged on the 
quiet country road that would take her 
to her trysting place. I had no intention to 
step in till I d- i do it at some spot on her 
homeward way, and thus spare her needless 
humiliation. 
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In Clover Lane she was within a few 
hundred yards of her destination. She had 
only to turn a corner and she would be in 
sight of the flowery mead whence she was 
to be carried off. It was a pretty lane, 
grass-grown and overhung with lilacs in full 
bloom, such as you would find on the edge 
of any New England town. The lilacs shut 
her in from my view for a good part of the 
time, but not so constantly that I couldn't 
be a witness to her soul’s tragedy. 

Her soul’s tragedy came as a surprise to 
me. Closely as | had lived with her, I was 
unprepared for any such event. My first 
hint of it was when her pace through the 
iane began toslacken, till at last she stopped. 
That she didn’t stop because she was tired 
I could judge by the fact that, though she 
stood stock still, she held the light suitcase 
in her hand. I couldn’t see her face, because 
I stood under a great elm, some five hun- 
dred yards away. 

Having paused and reflected for the 
space of three or four minutes, she went on 
again; but she went on more slowly. Her 
light tripping gait had become a dragging 
of the feet, while I divined that she was 
still pondering. As it was nearly five she 
couldn’t be afraid of being before her time. 

But she story pped again, setting the suit- 
case down in the middle of the road. She 
turned then and looked back over the way 
by which she had come as if regretting it. 
Seeing her open her small handbag, take 
out a handkerchief and put it to her lips, 
I was sure she was repressing one of her 
babylike sobs. My heart yearned over her, 
but I could only watch her breathlessly. 

She went on again—twenty paces per- 
haps. Here she seemed to find a seat or a 
roadside bowlder, for she sat down on it. 
Her back being toward me and her figure 
almost concealed by the wayside growth, 
[ could only wonder at what was passing 
in her mind. The whole period, of about ten 
minutes’ duration, is filled in my memory 
with mellow afternoon light and perfumed 
air and the evening song of birds. When 
the village clock struck five she bounded up 
with a start. 

Again she took what might have been 
twenty paces, and again she came to a halt 
Dropping the suitcase once more she clasped 
her hands as if she was praying. As, to the 
best of my knowledge, her prayers were 
confined to a hasty evening and morning 
ritual in which there was nothing more than 
a pious, meaningless habit, I could surmise 
her present extremity. Stacy Grainger was 
like a god to her. If she renounced him now 
it would be an act of heroism of which I 
could hardly believe her capable. 

But apparently she made up her mind 
that she couldn’t renounce him. If there 
was an answer to her prayer it was one that 
prompted her to snatch up her burde: 
again and hurry with a kind of skimmin 
motion right to the end of the lane. It was 
to the end of the lane but not to the turning 
into the roadway. Once in the roadway 
she would see—or she thought she would 
see—Stacy Grainger and his automobile, 
and her fate would be sealed. 

She had still a chance before her—and 
from that rutted sandy juncture, with wild 
roses and wild raspberries in the hedgerows 
on each side, she ree led back as f she had 
been struck. I can only think of a person 
blinded by a flash of lightning who would 
recoil in just ber at way. 

For a few minutes she was hidden from 
my view bel ind the When I caught 
sight of her again she was running like a 
terrified bird back through Clover Lane and 
toward the Main Street which would take 
her home. 

1 met her as she was dragging herself up 
the hill, white, breathless, exhausted. Pre- 
tending to take the situation lightly, I 
called as I approached: 

“So you didn’t leave the things.” 

Her answer was to drop the suitcase once 
again, while regardless of 
windows and doors she flew to throw her- 
self into my arms. 

She never explained; I never asked for 
euienotions. I was glad enough to g t 
back to the hotel, put her to bed, d wi 
on her hand and fury She was rate nov 
Stacy Grainger, too, was saved. Each had 
deserted the other; each had the same crim: 
toforgive. From that day onward she never 
spoke his name to me. 

But as that evening I went to her bed 
side to say good- night, she drew my face t 
hers and whispered cryptically: 

**It will be all right now between vours 
and Hugh. I know how I can help.” 


lilaes. 


curious eyes at 


TO BE CONTINUED 
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Dependable 
Spark 








Perform The Most 


Important Function In A Car 


No matter how fine and costly your car 1 it is unabk 


budge an inch until the spark plugs give it the /ife that 


into action 


Unerringly and with mighty vigor, Champion Spark Plu 
explode the gas mixture in the cylinders—forcing d 
piston—turning the crankshaft—delivering the 


back to turn the rear wheels 


Factory engineers realize th 
} plugs and, because so much depends upon t 
sure-fireness, tour out of every five ca 
r! 


equipped with Champion Spark Ph 


Avoid substitution by looking for the name “Ch imp. 


the porcelain of every plug you buy. You can get Champion Spark 

Plugs everywhere—especially designed for your make 
Champion Spark Plug Company 

Toledo Ohio 


Canadian UV fice 


- 
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STORAGE 
BATTERY 


ar 
ERVICE STATION 


(Copyright registered, 1917) 


‘Drive In’ 


I’d like to have you get, first hand, an acquaintance with 
inside battery service and know that we have here’ something 
you can rely upon when you do need it. 


**Inside” Service to me means area/ battery service station, 
with floor space, equipment, material and men—able to care 
for your needs and provide a rental battery for you while 
yours is being fixed. 


It demands special training, complete equipment, and a// the time and 
thought of the proprietor. 
It’s my only business, it’s the one thing on which my success depends, 


it’s the one thing Willard demands of me—to give you that service in my 
own establishment under my own roof. 


Drive in, we'll be glad to see you. 


The Willard Service Station Man. 


Write to the Willard Storage Battery 
Company, Cleveland, Ohio, for com- 
plete list of over 950 service stations 


STORAGE 
are 





. 


and only yours—need ever touch the healthful 
fruit inside Nature’s germ-proof package. 

In Summer, California sends you Sunkist 
Oranges, with all their luscious wholesomeness 
sealed in by Mother Nature. 


1) as 
Remember this, especially in summertime, when 
sage 
foods not sealed may not be pure. 


In Sunkist Oranges you have a fresh fruit 


yw) 


Fall | Recipes and Suggest INS b V « di 4 Bradley 


, principal of Miss Fart 


the use f Sunkist 


on fon 
FREE to any housewife, 
fornia Frutt Growers Exchang 


ton of 8000 Fruit Grower 


Sunkist 


Uniformly Good Oranges 





the orang 


Kellogg’s Will Always Maintain Quality |v 
You can be sure of Kellogg’s —the original Toasted Corn Flakes—the Flakes that are - 


delicate and thin. Whatever the times or the tendency, the quality of Kellogg’s has our 
pledge and warranty—the finest Corn Flakes possible 


to produce! Look for the signature. 
KRUMBLES is Kellogg’s al/- wheat food. K ° y 
Every single tiny shred is thoroughly toasted 4 





